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PREFATORY NOTE 


The development of a healthy personality has its beginnings 
with the beginning of life itself and it is generally recognized 
today that the groundwork for a lifetime of mental health is 
laid during the early years. 

Parents, teachers, and others who deal with young children 
have an important role to play in these years. In the promo¬ 
tion of good mental health, it is essential that we help them 
to acquire insight into the child’s emotional needs and the 
exigencies of his adjustment to life as he learns to understand 
himself and find his way in the world. 

By presenting the play experiences of children within the 
framework of their living problems, this volume and its com¬ 
panion booklets will give to these adults who help shape their 
lives a fuller understanding of the significance of children’s 
play, and offer them valuable aids in fostering the develop¬ 
ment of productive, well-integrated human beings. 

Newton Bigelow, m.d. 

MENTAL HEALTH AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
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In 1947, under a two-year grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the Caroline Zachry Institute sponsored 
and provided facilities for an exploratory study of play in 
fostering healthy personality development of young children. 
The undersigned organized and supervised the project which 
was directed and conduced by Dr. Ruth E. Hartley, Psycho¬ 
logical Consultant, with the assistance of Mrs. Ellen Schindel. 

A grant from the New York State Mental Health Author¬ 
ity provided the means and opportunity to discuss and eval¬ 
uate the findings of this study with groups of teachers and 
directors of nursery schools and child centers. What in Dr. 
Hartley’s report was found by them to be most valuable and 
especially pertinent for directors, teachers and other staff 
members of centers for young children, as well as for parents, 
has been compressed into this volume and two supplementary 
booklets entitled Growing Through Play* and New Play 
Experiences for Children .f Preparation and publication of 
this volume and the booklets were made possible by another 
grant from the New York State Mental Health Authority. 

Dr. Hartley’s original manuscript has been condensed, re¬ 
vised, and adapted for maximum usefulness by Dr. Robert M. 
Goldcnson, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Hunter College. 
He was generously assisted by the valuable criticism and 
counsel of Dr. Ruth Andrus of the Bureau of Child Study 

• Ruth E. Hartley. Columbia University Press, 1952. 

f Ruth E. Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, and Robert M. Goldcnson. 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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and Parent Education, New York State Department of Edu¬ 
cation and by Dr. Luther E. Woodward of the Mental 
Health Commission of the State of New York. 

It is hoped that the book will (1) be useful in the training 
of nursery, play, and elementary school teachers and kinder- 
gartners; (2) enable directors and teachers to develop the 
full potentialities of toys, games, creative materials, and play 
activities for fostering the growth of children into healthy 
personalities; and (3) interest and help parents in providing 
suitable play materials for their children, and especially for 
children who, because of some handicap or chronic illness, 
might otherwise be deprived of the play experiences they 
need for emotional expression and maturation. 

Practical use of the book should result in a wider and freer 
utilization of play materials and expressive activities, as 
well as in further investigation of their value for young chil¬ 
dren. Amid the array of records and comments offered, one 
impression will stand out: to read the language of play is to 
read the minds and hearts of children. But. we cannot say, 
He who runs mav read. The inner workings of young 
children have a pni'~ jphy and a poetry of their own and, 
like all philosophy and poetry, they can be appreciated and 

understood only by minds properly keyed and attuned to 
them. 

Adults who would interpret the meaning of children’s play 
must possess or develop the highest degree of sensitivity and 
sympathetic understanding of the basic emotional develop¬ 
ment of children and awareness of the difficulties to be coped 
with in the course of this development. They must learn to 
recognize, and meet opportunely (not just according to the 
routine of the school and home) the need which children 
have for time, space, and play materials and experiences. By 
developing an essential regard for the child’s individuality 
they will refrain from imposing their patterns and ideas and 
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will instead “draw out” the child’s ideas and purposes. A 
child’s actions are not necessarily the expression of intent or 
motive inherent in the same actions on the part of adults, and 
customary adult evaluations may therefore completely misin¬ 
terpret the child’s purposes and feelings. 

Inevitably, all who care for young children come to realize 
that in play activities the child is engaged not in self-expression 
only but also, and this is most significant, in self-discovery— 
exploring and experimenting with sensations, movements, and 
relationships through which he gets to know himself and to 
form his own concepts of the world. It takes a long time 
for a child to organize his experiences, to fit people, objects, 
and events into categories and concepts so familiar to adults. 
His fumbling efforts often frustrate a child who lives in a 
world too big and resistant. But in play he can manipulate, 
organize, rapidly change and rearrange his smaller world of 
toys and materials; and, if given the time, materials, and 
opportunity to experiment in his own way, he finds himself, 
rights himself when he has gone astray, and gradually learns 
how to get along with himself and with others in a large and 

complex world. 

Lawrence K. Frank, director 

CAROLINE ZACHRY INSTITUTE")" f 


"t"t Discontinued, June 1, 1950. 
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Understanding Children s Play 




CHAPTER I 


The Function of Play in the 
Child’s Development 


The project on which this book is based was undertaken in 
order to explore the potentialities of play materials and ex¬ 
pressive activities both for understanding young children in 
nursery and kindergarten groups and for providing them with 
opportunities for discovering and expressing themselves. T he 
method of exploration was through intensive diary record¬ 
ings (see Appendix) of children at play who were generally 
engaged with the more usual materials but at times were 
participating in experimental procedures. Since the purpose 
of the project was to foster healthy personalities through edu¬ 
cational practices, all techniques and methods of study were 
adapted to the currently operating program in the schools. 
Except where specifically stated, no attempt was made to 
control the conditions under which the child played or par¬ 
ticipated in creative activities. Obviously such procedure 
would be very disadvantageous for a research project, but for 
such a demonstration program as ours it was not only a 
necessary but also a useful limitation. 

Major emphasis in mental hygiene has been placed upon 
the interpersonal relations between the very young and adults, 
particularly parents and teachers. Without questioning the 
crucial importance of such relations, this studv focused on 
how play as well as creative and expressive activities enable 
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the child to translate impulses, feelings, and fantasies into 
action-to “play out” some of his problems; and on how such 
activities serve as sensitive indicators of the development of 
of the child’s personality. 

Play activities are equally significant for the relatively un¬ 
troubled youngsters and for the many children who have 
suffered deprivations, frustrations, neglect, bad treatment, or 
exposure to crisis and disturbance in the family for example, 
desertion, divorce, alcoholism, prolonged absence of the 
father in military service, or enforced absence of the mother for 
gainful employment. Children from disturbed homes may 
find in play and expressive activities the help they need in 
meeting their problems and releasing their feelings, especially 
if their teachers are aware of these possibilities and provide 
the materials and the encouragement. 

The importance of creative activities and play opportu¬ 
nities within preschool and early school settings is recognized 
more and more by workers in many areas of human devel¬ 
opment. There is now a wider acceptance of the special func¬ 
tion of the early years in the development of the individual’s 
character structure, in the formulation of his expectations 
of the world, and in the molding of his approaches to other 
people. What is perhaps not so frequently emphasized is the 
great plasticity of the young during these years, their instant 
response to environmental impacts, their relative freedom 
from compartmentalization, and their consequent readiness to 
benefit from favorable experiences and to assimilate these into 
their growing concept of self. Likewise it has not been fully 
recognized that while the young child is undergoing many 
of the trial-and-error experiences that are crucial for his 
mental health, he needs an “educational therapy” designed 
to help him deal with his difficulties and conflicts while they 
are still in process. This, like treatment for mental and emo- 
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tional battle casualties just behind the front lines, may pre¬ 
vent their fixation and permanent damage. 

The desirability of providing channels of communication 

and means of expressing emotional difficult*, for all children 
in the groups is supported by the findings of Jean Macfar- 
lane 1 who directed a study of the development of approxi¬ 
mately 250 children and their families from birth through 
adolescence. Concerning the frequency of problem behavior 
during the preschool years, she reported, “We have found 
that no normal child is completely free of adjustive devices 
that are labeled as ‘problem behavior’-the average number 
varying during the preschool years at any one age level from 
loZ to six per child,” out of 63 descriptive and interpretive 
labels systematically covered at each age level. (Italics are 

^Lawrence Kubie’ has stressed the necessity for introducing 
means of expression not usually available to most children 
and for helping their teachers make the most of them 
Tl • we must learn how to free the child .ohile he u 

Ju 'a child , from his conflicts, his terrors and lus rages. It 
is not enough merely to overpower him and to force his r 

bellious conflicts underground as we do today. g 

to suggest that preventive treatment in mental health con 
s°ts o g f hand„n g P every acute episode or disturbance m the 

child as an emergency, dealing with it as car V 
tensively as possible. He implies that these difficulties are 
part and parcel of the growth process of every individual 
and he insists that the child can pass through each successive 

phase of his development optimally only i t c 1 cu 
are handled in such a way that their roots are removed Th 
wav to do this is to use “each episode as an opportunity for 
, y . ;ld . ex p,ess all of his confused fantasies, fears, mum- 
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yearnings and conflicts, and all of his exaggerated fears and 
guilts.” (Italics are ours.) He goes on to say that this ( 
process is one in which parents and teachers can, with appro¬ 
priate guidance, assist in varying degrees. 

Repeatedly Kubie 3 emphasizes the importance of explor¬ 
ing fantasy and giving the child the right to express his feelings 
without any sense of sin or danger. He says, “For instance, 

I can imagine honest discussion groups in the kindergarten 
and the primary grades in which children will be helped to 
think about and to discuss openly their real feelings toward 
adults and toward other children, both the adults and children 
of their homes and of the school. Group therapy we call it 
for adults: group preventive education it might well be 
called for toddlers. And the value of conducting such talks 
in groups is obviously that it would help to lift the taboos on 
secret feelings which isolation always imposes. It would help 
each child to feel his share in the common human heritage.” 
(Italics are ours.) 

While discussion groups such as Kubie suggests could be 
extremely helpful as soon as the children have acquired suffi¬ 
cient command of verbal symbols to project through them 
their emotional experience, for the younger children modes 
of expression must be offered which will be consonant with 
their experience and capacities. And if we are to be able to 
receive their communications, we must realize, as Margaret 
Lowenfcld has emphasized, that their experiences are inar¬ 
ticulate and complex and cannot be fitted into a scheme of 
communication based on adult concepts, biases, emphases, 
and taboos. (This mav explain why, as Schachtel has said, 
amnesia for early childhood experiences is almost universal.) 
The very ways in which a child uses his senses, for example, 
differ from those customary to an adult. For the very young 
the proximity senses of smell, taste, and touch tend to be more 
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important than the distance senses of sight and hearing, and 
it is therefore impossible for the adult to imagine concretely 
what the child is experiencing. If he is to understand the 
child and establish sympathetic contact with him he mus 
put aside adult biases and concepts as far as possible, and ob¬ 
serve him closely in activities that permit him the full use 
of the proximity senses as well as of the distance senses. But 
he must also remember that for the child, h.s body is an 
organ of expression as well as of perception, and that her 
attitudes toward himself and the world about him are ex¬ 
pressed in the way he uses his body more fully than in his 
verbalizations. This point will be amply documented not 
only in the chapter on music and movement, in which the 
body is most obviously involved, but in regard to practically 

every play activity we shall consider. . 

Even when a child does resort to speech, the adult can 
understand him fully only if he understands also the desires 
and needs from which the thought springs. V.gotsky has 
demonstrated that the speech of early childhood, which is 
egocentric speech, depends on a grammar of thought and a 
syntax of word meaning that are not identical with the con¬ 
ventional socialized speech of adults. 1 he meaning of he 
child’s words is derived from the whole complex of subjective 
experience which it arouses in him, and one word in h.s 
egocentric speech may be saturated with sense to such an 
extent that it would require many words in socialized specc 
to explain it. It follows inescapably that any teacher who 
would comprehend his speech and foster his growth m the 
social world must be continually aware of h.s basic affect, 
and sensory experiences as well as his attempts at nonverbal 


communication. 

It may very well be that play experiences are so valuable 
to the child because they take an intermediate place between 
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these inarticulate, subjective impressions and the structured 
language and prescribed conduct of adult social communica¬ 
tion. Erikson 4 says the child uses play “to make up for de¬ 
feats, sufferings and frustrations, especially those resulting 
from a technically and culturally limited use of language.” 
He suggests that play offers the child direct, nonverbal modes 
of communication, as we have argued above, and he points 
out that “If wc can establish the language of play with its 
various cultural and age dialects we may be able to approach 
the problem why it is that certain children live undamaged 
through what seem to be neurotic episodes and how early 
neurotic children have indicated that they have reached a 
deadlock.” Although it is not the province of this book to 
offer extended case studies that might throw light on the 
problem of child neurosis, we shall cite many records of play 
sessions to show clearly how a child reveals his emotional 
reactions and handles his difficulties. 

Slavson, 8 in discussing therapeutic play groups, empha¬ 
sizes the role of the group in enhancing the value of the play 
process itself. Among other things he says, “. . . through 
play the child expresses traumatic fixations, conflicts and 
hostilities. . . . The child also uses play to disguise genuine 
conflicts and difficulties, or he may use play to relax tension 
and anxiety. Of greatest importance ... is the fact that as 
the young patient discharges aggression and seeks to overcome 
traumatic anxieties through play, it acts as a regulative mech¬ 
anism. . . . The service of play in finding permissible and 
acceptable outlets for primary impulses is of considerable 
value with which one must reckon.” These functions of play 
will all be illustrated in the chapters that follow. In the cen¬ 
ters investigated in this project, we also found ample evi¬ 
dence for the following statements of Slavson: “When sev¬ 
eral children play together, their interaction and mutual 
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support help to employ the materials progressively, rather 
than to become fixed at one level of self-expression"; and 
“In play groups, and this is to a great extent also true of 
other groups, children assign to themselves roles which are 
an expression or an extension of their basic problems. In 
such roles one either plays out the awareness of what he is 
or a hopeful phantasy of what he would like to be. . . . In 
a group such phantasies are reinforced and find easy and 
natural means of coming through in a variety of play forms 
and activity channels.” 

The value of multidimensional expression for young chil- 
dren is generally accepted by trained workers in related fields 
such as child psychology and psychiatry, psychiatric social 
work, and early childhood education. The importance of the 
teacher’s acceptance and understanding, however, is frequently 
underemphasized. Some workers, indeed, question the ap¬ 
propriateness of attempting to induct teachers into the mys¬ 
teries of children’s nonverbal modes of expression. Some 
representatives of professional specialties feel that some teach¬ 
ers might misuse such information or that they do not have 
the background to assimilate it. We fully recognize that it 
is not desirable for teachers to try to be “amateur psychia¬ 
trists” and attempt to diagnose and treat individual c 1 - 
dren, since they lack adequate training for these functions. 
On the other hand, it is not necessary to acquire a profes¬ 
sional vocabulary of psychiatric terms and categories or a 
set of therapeutic skills, to begin to understand what children 
are doing and what they are communicating m their vari¬ 
ous activities and forms of expression. This understanding is 
essential if teachers are to have insight and be helpful in 
what they do-and proof that it can be acquired is shown by 
the increasing numbers of teachers who have learned to think 
and function in more understanding ways. 
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Already a start has been made in the use of so-called 
“therapeutic” techniques in the classroom. In an article in 
The Nervous Child , Emily Gillies 6 describes a use of dramatics 
in a first-grade classroom which proved to be effective in 
the emotional re-education of some children. She reports 
multiple values for this technique: “Both the classroom 
teacher and I checked and found that these dramatizations 
tended to be a good leveler, a good reducer of tensions in 
the group. The too-aggressive child seemed to become more 
capable of accepting others’ ideas, and of working more pli¬ 
ably with the group; the inhibited and withdrawn children 
began gradually to volunteer and to voice their long sup¬ 
pressed ideas. In addition we felt that this honest talking 
over of upsetting feelings and ideas brought about a more 
honest give-and-take between the children, helped create a 
natural channel for bringing into the open a variety of sub¬ 
jects made taboo in their homes. Before the year was over 
we had met problems of sibling rivalry, of parents who are 
too domineering, of why some children grow into bullies, 
and of sex fantasies held by many in that group.” Signifi¬ 
cantly, we found that a start could be made in many of these 
directions on the less articulate level of the nursery school 
child. The use of puppets and dramatic play would prob¬ 
ably lead most directly to the techniques Miss Gillies de¬ 
scribes, but other activities such as music and movement 
provided release of tension and encouraged elementary give- 
and-take. 

This type of approach to the child’s emotional life means 
a new departure for many teachers, and, as in all new de¬ 
partures, requires a period of orientation. In general, teachers 
who arc attempting to understand their young pupils’ play 
and use this understanding to aid them towards emotional 
re-education must (1) learn about the dynamics of behavior 
and the affective and emotional aspects of development, and 
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(2) come to know each child in the group setting individually 
and thoroughly. 

It is encouraging to note that a start toward this approach 
to play has been made in several places. At one public 
school (P. S. 33) in New York city, a project for kinder¬ 
garten children has been in operation for several years under 
the direction of Evelyn Adlerblum. As part of the project 
five children are taken from their regular classroom three 
times a week for one-hour sessions in a special playroom 
equipped with toys, books, blocks, and plastic matenak for 
free play in the presence of a psychological counselor. These 
children are selected from among those who seem to need 
the warmth and relaxed pace of a smaller group: children 
from broken homes, from non-English-speaking homes, with¬ 
drawn children, etc. In another school a special group was 
formed for children ranging from the third to the sixt 
grade, who were delinquent, aggressive, or withdrawn. The 
group was limited to ten members, and art, handwork, music, 
and puppetry were used as the therapy media. Play sessions 
were held in a special playroom once a week for six months 
with improvement reported for nine out of the ten. Both 
of these experiments point the way to the provision of p ay 
groups for children with special needs within the regular 
school program. At present, however, these stand as^isolated 
and limited examples of what might be done. Means of 
including their benefits regularly in the on-gomg school pro¬ 
gram are yet to be devised. 

From one “War Nursery” comes a report of procedures 
and techniques regularly employed which indicates what can 
be done in the daily program to meet the affecuve needs ol 
children again made acute by the current defense program 
Speaking of impromptu stories told to engage the interes 
of the children and to open the way to the free expression 
of their own feelings, the teacher, Gertrude Tipton writes. 
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“Children like best the stories and songs about the day-to- 
day things they do. Like adults, they like especially well the 
stories that capture their feelings. These give them the re¬ 
assurance that their feelings are legitimate and understood by 
the adult. Even though they can’t throw baby sisters ‘in the 
ditch’ they no longer have to be dishonest but can bring 
their feelings out into the open. These ‘undesirable’ feelings 
cannot be stopped by adult denials of their existence.” 

She offers an African folk chant as an example of the 
kind of “nursery rhyme” that really touches the children on 
a feeling level and releases both their unholy desires and their 
guilt about them: 

Siembamba, mommy's baby, 

Siembamba, mommy’s baby, 

Twist his neck, hit him on the head, 

Throw him in the ditch 
And he’ll be dead. 

Miss Tipton’s discussion shows that some teachers already 
are aware of the mental health implications of these pro¬ 
cedures and of their own role in them. As a message from 
one teacher to her colleagues in the field, it is encouraging 
and instructive. Among other things, she says: 

Teachers have usually accepted expression of pleasant and 
happy emotions, but there are other emotions that are equally 
strong and real. These other emotions have been almost uni¬ 
versally barred from the classroom. Children should be allowed 
to express resentment, aggressiveness, and negativism. If the 
teacher cannot accept these feelings and provide suitable out¬ 
lets for them, she forces the child to seek indirect and evasive 
ways of showing his hurt, or she drives his feelings underground 
to such a point that he cannot share his feelings with anyone. 

The nursery school provides a natural setting in which to 
help the child to face his fears realistically. Through his play 
activities a child often displays his inner uncertainties. When 
fears come aboveboard, the teacher has an opportunity to help 
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the child to do something positive about them. However, the 
teacher must lay the groundwork by letting the child know that 
“it’s all right to cry” and that “some things are frightening. 

These statements are strikingly parallel to some of Dr. 
Kubie’s. However, he goes somewhat further in pointing to 
factors in the adult that need to be brought into harmony 
with their mental health objectives for children if their work 
is to be effective. Kubie’s remarks concerning parents, 8 apply 
equally well to teachers: 

Before undertaking the responsibility of parenthood [teaching], 
adults could be trained to understand something about how in¬ 
fants and children communicate their thoughts and feelings 
and needs and purposes, their conflicts and their pains. 1 he 
language of childhood continuously coalesces and changes X 
consists of expression, sound, gesture, and action long before 
organized speech occurs, and speech itself does not mean to 
the child the same things that it means in adult lile. . 
Adults could be trained how to talk to children and to sense 
what children understand and also what they misunderstand 
from what adults say and do to them. ... If m this way means 
of communication and of mutual understanding could be es¬ 
tablished between adult and child, a great deal of that which 
is now buried in unconscious processes could be brought to the 

surface for healthy ventilation. ... . 

They [adults] will understand the dangers and frustrations 
of the physical world in which the child lives, the right of the 
child to feel even when he cannot act, the right of the child to 
explore, without guilt or shame, his own aggressive and lust¬ 
ful impulses in relationship to siblings and playmates. I hey 
will understand the right of a child to his fantasies; and they 
will be able to appreciate the significance of these fantasies 
and so to keep open constantly this avenue of contact between 
conscious and unconscious levels of the personality. The goal 
is not the elimination of problems nor the elimination of con¬ 
flict, but rather to enable the child to live out his difficulties 

in the full light of consciousness. 
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To this happy future state we hope this report will make 
some small contribution. During the two years of the proj¬ 
ect, 180 children w-ere observed, in 40 different nursery 
groups. They came from families of varied national and 
cultural backgrounds and ranged in age from two to six 
years, with the largest number concentrated in the three- to 
five-year range. For the collection of these observations, 98 
observers were employed, most of them in a volunteer capac¬ 
ity. All observers used were given initial orientation talks 
which included specific suggestions for making the observa¬ 
tions and recordings in the form of process-type diary records. 
(The specific suggestions are listed in the Appendix.) Each 
of the participating observers had already had some form 
of relevant training: some came from undergraduate courses 
in early childhood education; others, and these formed 
t He greater part of the group, were doing graduate work 
in child development, child psychology, or clinical psychology. 
Many had had experience as nursery school teachers, and 
others were looking forward to such experience. The use of 
volunteer observers made it possible for the limited person¬ 
nel of the project to devote a large part of its time to teacher 
interviews, to the collection of descriptions of the behavior 
patterns of specific children, to gathering facts about the 
home background of many of the children, and to collecting 
material on changes occurring in the behavior of the chil¬ 
dren during the course of their attendance in the nurserv 

4 

group. It was also possible to devote some time of the trained 
project personnel to utilizing the records currently being 
made in furthering the training of directors of nursery schools 
and centers and to disseminating the findings of the project 
concurrently with its operation through continuous contact 
with the educational consultants serving the cooperating 
centers. 
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As in all exploratory studies, we came to the end of our 
given time with regret for what was not done and with rue 
that we did not foresee some of the insights hindsight has 
given us. All in all, however, this has been an exhilarating 
experience, made so partly by our vicarious contact with 
the freshness of the world as it comes to children, and partly 
by the eagerness of teachers everywhere to grasp at whatever 
promises to increase their service to children. 



CHAPTER II 



Dramatic Play: Mirror of 

the Child 


The Value of Dramatic Play 

Interest in the spontaneous dramatic play of children has 
had a long and varied history. The meanings and functions 
of such play have preoccupied students of child development 
from the times of Groos and Spencer to the present day. 
While some observers have seen in it the recapitulation of 
the experience of the race and others have interpreted it as 
rehearsal of the future roles of the individual, little intensive 
empirical work was done before the last two decades. Dur¬ 
ing this time, new and penetrating formulations of the service 
to which dramatic play is put by children have emerged 
largely as a result of the advances in depth psychology and 
the direction these advances have given to the study of child 
development. 

Therapists and educational workers with a psychoana¬ 
lytical orientation have seen dramatic play as a channel for 
growth in both individual and social areas. In particular, 
specialists such as Susan Isaacs, Erik Erikson, and Margaret 
Lowenfeld have found in it a means by which the child 
works out his difficulties for himself so that he can meet the 
challenge of his world with confidence. Although differently 
worded and based on independent observations, the state¬ 
ments of these observers are strikingly similar in meaning. 
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For example, Erikson 1 says . . to play it out is the most 
natural auto-therapeutic measure childhood afFords. What¬ 
ever other role play may have in the child’s development 
(and I do not think that these roles are adequately known) 
the child also uses it to make up for defeats, sufferings, and 
frustrations.” Susan Isaacs 2 summarizes her observations in 
this way: . . Play is not only the means by which the 

child comes to discover the world; it is supremely the ac¬ 
tivity which brings him psychic equilibrium in the early 
years. In his play activities the child externalises and works 
out to some measure of harmony the different trends of his 
internal psychic life. In turn he gives external form and 
expression, now to the parent, now to the child within him¬ 
self. . . . And gradually he learns to relate his deepest and 
most primitive phantasies to the ordered world of real rela¬ 
tions.” Margaret Lowenfeld,® in speaking of recurrent tem¬ 
porary neurotic episodes of childhood, gives a high priority 
to ‘‘symbolic play” as an agent for drawing off ‘‘some of the 
excess emotional energy which has become dammed up be¬ 
hind the neurosis.” By permitting the child to play freely in 
a setting of security and acceptance, we enable him to deal 
satisfactorily and healthfully with his most urgent problems. 

Susan Isaacs 4 develops these interpretations in vivid and 
memorable language. She points out that dramatic play not 
only helps the child understand the behavior of things and 
people, but ‘‘When the child plays at being father and mum- 
mie and the family of babies, the giant and the giant killer, 
the wild animal and the hunter, the teacher and the pupils, 
the policeman and the bus driver, he is externalizing his 
inner drama-the various aspects of his inner personahty- 
in just the way in which the creative artist in literature or 
painting docs. The tiny child has not only his own con¬ 
flicting impulses to contend with, he has also to deal with 
his firat pictures of the grownups themselves as well as of the 
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other children; his first notion's of mother and father, the 
great, the terrible, the loving, the deserting parents. When 
he can, through the happy cooperation of other children, 
express these phantasies in active play, his inner tension is 
eased and a new equilibrium of mental health and happi¬ 
ness is attained. . . .” She adds, significantly, that “In the 
nursery school, the greater number of children, the great 
variety of personalities and the lesser pressure of external 
life enable him to come more freely to artistic expression and 
so to mental health.” 

The same writer 9 maintains that the impact of dramatic 
play within the setting of the nursery school may take on 
critical importance not only for mental health but for the 
social development of the child. In the beginning this play 
may be purely individual or at most a temporary overlap¬ 
ping of make-believe, but “As the children get to know each 
other and build up a common history, the mutual adapta¬ 
tion of phantasy occurs more and more often. They gain 
the experience of doing things together in some way and some 
sense, and discover the benefits and delights of mutual sup¬ 
port, both in imaginative play and in real achievement.” In 
other words, dramatic play offers an intimate and personal 
means of communication and cooperation at an age when 
social growth is just beginning to accelerate. This “first 
effective social education,” says Mrs. Isaacs, “is furthered 
not only by the necessity of recognizing other children and 
their phantasies, but by active cooperation in dramatic play.” 
Even when one child imposes his will as leader he draws 
others into the play: “to be someone else’s ‘puppy’ or ‘baby’ 
may not be as glorious as being the kennel master or the 
parent, but it docs mean active cooperation in the game, 
and . . . the ‘baby’ of one group may become the ‘captain’ 
of another.” Unlike the child who is left to his solitary 
phantasy or dominated in his play life by adults, the bov 
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or girl in nursery school benefits from “the real clash of wills 
among equals and the real experience of mutual activity.” . . • 
“He is, moreover, carried from his earliest and deepest needs 
for sensual satisfaction in actual bodily contact, to the non- 
sensual satisfaction of ordered social life.” In a word, dra¬ 
matic play helps the child develop from a purely egocentric 
being into a person capable of sharing and of give-and-take. 

Research in child development within a more academic 
as opposed to a clinical setting has added further emphasis 
to the importance of dramatic play during the early child¬ 
hood years. In addition to its general utility in relieving 
tensions and externalizing inner experiences it helps the 
child set the boundaries between reality and unreality. I his 
means that for the very young child play experiences have 
a greater reality value than they have for somewhat older 

children whose minds are not so amorphous. 

Moreover, we know that the younger the child, the more 
easily he can accept substitute satisfactions when ongina 
objects are not available (he will take green cheese instead 
of the moon). Therefore, dramatic play can thcoreUcaUy 
offset some of the inevitable frustrations of life and help him 

adapt to the real world. 


Understanding the Child Through Dramatic Play 

We turn from the value of dramatic play for the child to 
its value to the adult who seeks to aid him in his grow . 
For one thing, we can use it as a fairly good 'nduator of 
how life is going. Since children tend to regress ,n the pres 
ence of frustration, they can be expected to play different 
levels of maturity when meeting adjustment P™ ' » 
different degrees of difficulty. Naturally, appraisal of a given 
child requires a representative sample of his behavior, as 
well as a knowledge of normative standards ofdram. 
play. However, the teacher who is aware of the possible 
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meanings of fluctuations in level of play can, in the course 
of her long-term contact with the child, become amazingly 
sensitive to his reactions in special difficulties. 

Most observers agree that the meaning of specific play 
episodes is uniquely derived from a child’s personal history, 
the situation which confronts him, and his individual ways 
of reacting and expressing himself. The literature of child 
development, however, contains no concentrated discussion 
to which teachers or parents might be referred for deepening 
their understanding of this special mode of communication. 
The few scattered references to the meaning of specific play 
episodes as observed in individual children, however enlight¬ 
ening, are usually buried in strictly psychiatric discussions. 
Erikson, for example, describes an episode involving a 
four-year-old boy shortly after he had undergone an opera¬ 
tion. Using very simple materials, the child reduced his 
tension by playing out the role of the doctor, becoming, in 
fantasy, master of the situation which in reality had made 
him a helpless victim. Susan Isaacs* cites the case of a little 
girl of preschool age who played at being a cat in a very 
realistic fashion for several months, and interprets her play 
in this way: “This little girl, thus, first solved her problem 
of how to deal with aggressive impulses of various kinds, 
which from her later phantasies we can see were, among 
others, being dirty, burning things and wetting, by a com¬ 
plete flight to one particular phantasy. It was not safe to 
be a little girl and to be aggressive. If one feels so aggres¬ 
sive the only thing to do is to be a cat. Cats are allowed to 
have claws and to be greedy and to eat off the floor. They 
are not hurt or destroyed for being so. Cats can even clean 
themselves in a way that for a human child would be con¬ 
sidered dirty, that is, by licking with saliva.” 

Markey shows how children use play situations to express 
emotional impulses otherwise not perceptible. One little girl 
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pretended she was the mother of a household in which the 
refrigerator door was always kept open. Investigation re¬ 
vealed that in her own home the family refrigerator had been 
locked to keep her from raiding it. A rather circumspect 
child devised a game of mother and baby and “doggie, in 
which she could spank and bite the children she did not like. 
A third youngster, whose mother had recently given birth 
to another child, played at destroying babies with enormous 
zest; toward the real baby at home his behavior remained 


most acceptable. . . . 

In each of the above episodes the child gained satisfaction. 

he could not otherwise achieve, and which would have pro¬ 
duced intense anxiety if he had attempted to attain them in 
reality. This suggests that if adults are to make a fruitfu 
study of children’s dramatic play, they must first recognize t at 
it reflects the interaction of their inner needs with externa 
events; and second, have some knowledge of the real circum¬ 
stances with which they have to cope. 


Development of the Project 

It was largely the emphasis which therapeutic workers 
have given to the values of dramatic play for both the chil 
engaged in it and the adult observing it that led to the 
present attempt to study its functions in normal group situa¬ 
tions involving young children. Since this type of play is 
one of the most common activities of little children n sceme 
useful to find out to what extent its potential for mental 


health is being realized. , 

In planning the program, we hoped that observa ton on 

a fairly broad scale would suggest answers to the following 

questions: (1) How can spontaneous dramatic play he p 

the teacher appreciate the emotional condition and needs o 

the child? (2) What information can it S lvc hcr co " c 
ing his life outside of school, and particularly his family 
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experiences? (3) How can it help to clarify the central 
problems with which different children are struggling? (4) 
Does it serve all children equally well under ordinary pre¬ 
school management, or do some children need special ar¬ 
rangements? (5) To what extent does it show the same 
qualities in the school situation that it has in the therapeutic 
situation? All in all we were interested in two main aspects 
of dramatic play: what it can tell the teacher about the 
child, and what the teacher can do to help the child utilize 
it fully in working out his own problems. 

The basis on which we hoped to answer these questions 
were observational records taken on approximately 80 chil¬ 
dren, drawn from 33 preschool groups in 13 centers. We 
gathered a total of 260 records of spontaneous dramatic 
play episodes alone. The children had been chosen for ob¬ 
servation because they fell into one of the following group¬ 
ings: 21 were considered well adjusted, 33 aggressive, and 
28 anxious and withdrawn. 

It was hoped that by making this division in the selection 
of children to be observed, the recurrent patterns of dramatic 
play could be noted and common denominators emphasized. 
It was hoped, further, that the beginnings of a normative 
framework might emerge, and that in this way the study 
might contribute to a fuller understanding of children’s play 
by the one adult who has the best opportunity to observe 
it during the day, his teacher. 

The Problem of Norms 

The importance of some kind of normative framework by 
which to examine the play of the individual child cannot 
be overemphasized. To assess any child's general or momen¬ 
tary status, his teacher needs to know what most children 
do at given ages or within certain age ranges. In dramatic 
play this would require norms for such elements as com- 
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plexity, emotional toning, type of role played, variations in 
situations, levels at which the child participates, and other 
children involved. 

Information about these factors would probably contribute 
not merely to our understanding of children, but also to 
teacher morale. For example, many teachers who cooperated 
with the present study were troubled by the high incidence 
of animal and “shooting” play. If they had access to ob¬ 
jective evidence concerning the prevalence of these types o 
play and their relation to developmental needs and cultura 
factors, they might be able to function more placidly an 


more effectively. 

Some standards have been worked out (or other acuvmes 
such as block building, use of plastic material, and painting, 
but for dramatic play the information available is compara¬ 
tively sparse. We have come upon only one normative ou - 
line of dramatic play for the preschool yeais. Althoug 
tentative and limited to one aspect, it is well worth repeating, 
especially since it shows where dramatic play fits into the 
broader developmental scheme of play activities. ar cy 
who made this analysis (here given in somewhat condensed 
form) lists the following types of activities in order 

magnitude: 

24-29 month,. Make-believe use, of materials (3^6) ‘ ‘hat 
is, simple pantomime, calling ladder a train, .mag.mauve de 

scriptions £ terms of (. 7) , 

truck (toy auto) is starting, etc., . . i an g ua ee, going 

more elaborate pantomime, and imag w hich the 

to Sleep, setting the table, shm.ng ‘hoes, J^'and eUboca,ed ; 
attributes of the materials used a P rreatures “the 

games involving personification (1.6), 'Tf 8 ,' c indicating 

bogey man will get us,” pantomime or language* g 

that inanimate objects are personified, as in talking 

stroking and petting toys, etc. 
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30-35 months : Characteristic patterns are the same, but 
there is an increase in all three types: make-believe uses of 
material (4.0); make-believe situations (2.5); games involving 
personification (2.1). 

36-41 months'. At this level, in addition to make-believe 
uses of materials (4.8) and make-believe situations (4.7), two 
different patterns are included in the typical repertoire of the 
child, namely: dramatic play (3.5), “We are bears,’ ^ Im 
the cop and you’re the robbers,” “Mother and Daddy,” etc., 
games involving the acting out of a specific role; construction 
activities (3.5), creation of imaginative products with raw 
materials (sand, clay, blocks, paper, and paints), ‘Im making 
a barn,” “This is a fire house”. Identification of the product 
usually preceded or accompanied the activity. 

42- 47 months : The typical activities are similar but rela¬ 
tive frequencies are somewhat different; make-believe situations 
(5.5) ; make-believe uses of materials (4.0) ; dramatic play 
(3.9); and construction activities (3.9). 

43- 50 months: The simplest pattern, make-believe uses 
of materials, is no longer included, but otherwise, the most 
frequent patterns are the same: make-bel.eve situations (7.7); 
dramatic play (6.2); construction activities (5.6). 

The imaginative behavior of the two-year-old with a set of 
toy dishes is quite limited in its scope: One may see him lift 
an emptv cup to his lips, or pour imaginary water from an 
empty teapot, or possibly offtr the cup to another child and 
sav. “coffee” or “milk”. . . . Some months later, nearer the 
three-year level, imaginative behavior tends to be more com¬ 
plex; the child begins to show appreciation of features less 
intrinsic to the material itself and to invent new attributes 
for the material. For example, cups and saucers may be com¬ 
bined with pegs and blocks for a breakfast or a “tea party.” 
One child may appear to act as hostess, another may carry on 
a conversation about how good the tea tastes, and so on. At 
a still later level, the children assume definite imaginative 
roles more or less wholly independent of the attributes of the 
materials with which they are dealing, perhaps those of father 
and mother, and act out mealtime, departure for school, and 
so forth. 
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Markey’ has also made some valuable observations con¬ 
cerning the role of cultural factors in determining the spe¬ 
cific themes and symbols found in the play o eren 

children: 

Such everyday events as taking baths having one's shoes 
shined having one’s throat examined, being a baby, b g 

sick^tc., comprised a good part of the i-W^ 
the day nursery group. On the other hand, in guidance nursery 
group B whkh insisted of children of more privdeged so o- 
economic status, train trips and construction acuvit es bui d 
ing of subways, taking an airplane nde, and the like, were 
typical of the topics dealt with in unagmauve games. 

Another revealing difference was the high frequency of 
the bogey man game in the day nursery and its total ab¬ 
sence in the more privileged groups. 

Beyond these observations by Markey there is Poetically 

nothing in the available literature on frequency ° f * he ™“ 
and roles assumed by children in dramatic play or the gen 
eral emotional tone with which these roles are played. 

One must, of course, approach whatever norms are avail¬ 
able with the understanding that they can on y sugg 
general framework within which the play of the child my 
be viewed. Since play is an essentially idiomatic expression 

for each individual child, we would have to know not 
how a particular child deviates from others, tat aho he 

meaning of the deviation for him specifically. Neverthcto 

a knowledge of norms is useful in bringing out ^ 
nature of dramatic play, as shown by the folio g 

of a two-year-old. 

Lola and Ralph go w . ,he . d °'' “Xu aldte^which'amTn 
Lola closes it. She runs back to anc j t ^ e duck, 

the climbing apparatus. She wraps up g (She usua ll y 

She takes the packages to the top ... v P o^ph follows, 
goes to places unoccupied by other children.) Ralph 
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saying, “Lion is coming.” Lola repeats, “Lion is coming,” and 
runs up the steps. Both get chairs and place them at the foot 
of the steps. Lola goes over to the oven and says Lets see. 
Let’s see.” She opens the oven. “Turn off the gas, the lion s 
coming out.” Both run upstairs and sit swinging their feet 
awhile. They then go downstairs to the oven. “He’s scream¬ 
ing”—repeated several times. 

This episode is very different from the kind of dramatic 
play generally produced by children between two and three 
years old, both in the type of animal fantasy and in the in¬ 
tensity of emotion centering about the imagined destruction 
of the animal. Lola had been making an excellent adjust¬ 
ment to group living, but this scene was not representative of 
her play in general, which was usually calm, matter-of-fact, 
and imitative of adult activities. The anomalies prompted 
the observer to inquire about her a year later. At that time, 
her teacher felt that she was not getting along well, that 
she had a tendency to be sneaky and to involve other chil¬ 
dren in mischief for which she was responsible. On the 
basis of this one example, it would be absurd to make any 
general claims concerning the diagnostic value of the norma¬ 
tive approach. Yet it does suggest how a normative schema 
can help to bring behavioral cues into focus as indicators of 
“trouble spots” or difficult periods in development. 

The following excerpts from the play of two other chil¬ 
dren will illustrate the characteristic flavor of a very young 
child’s play in a somewhat less dramatic and more commonly 
observed manner. 

Glen (age two years and two months) pretends to be a 
“doggie,” crawls on the floor, and asks Jane for candy. She 
pretends to give it to him. He pretends to take it, then crawls 
away. He crawls under the table and says “Woof! woof!” To 
Vera he says, “Give me a bone.” He crawls under the table 
and asks Percy for candy. 
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Hector (age two years) has been climbing and sliding off 
boxes. When this episode begins he is walking on a box. He 
looks at the teacher, smiles, and says, “Woo-woo-woo He 
makes a face and looks upon the group. He says, Meow. 
Meow!” and climbs up and down off the box Then he climb 
up and jumps down and says, “See.” He rolls over on a wide 
ledge next to the box, smiles, and climbs up on the box jumps 
down and rolls over several times on the ledge, falls on the floor, 


smiles and gets up. 

Notice that although both small boys were assuming the 
roles of domestic animals, the function of the role was clearly 
different for each child. Glen used his impersonation to beg 
for gratuities for himself. Apparently in his opinion doggies 
got desirable things that little boys could not ask for. Hector, 
on the other hand, seemed to use his animal simply as a 
model to imitate. Fascinated by the supple agility of the 
cat, he took delight in the sheer sensation of acting out its 
movements. It will not be surprising to the reader to learn 
that Glen was considered an extremely anxious child who 
had to contend with a very difficult set of sibling and parental 
relationships, while Hector was considered a comparatively 

well-adjusted little boy. 


Various Functions of Dramatic Play 
We can speak with somewhat more confidence about 
patterns of play from our records of children fa “*" S " hat 
the three- to five-and-a-half-year-old age group ’ 
age range, we distinguish eight functions that dramatic pi V 
serves in the usual group situation of the preschool center or 
kindergarten. Through this activity the child is g 
opportunity (1) to imitate adults; (2) to play out real life 

roles in an intense way; (3) to reflect relationships and ex¬ 
periences; (4) to express pressing needs, ( ) 
acceptable impulses; (6) to reverse roles usually taken. (?) 
to mirror growth; and (8) to work out problems and expen 
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ment with solutions. Since the last two of these functions 
focus on the child’s course of development we shall reserve 
discussion of them until the following chapter, in which wc 
consider dramatic play primarily as an instrument of growth. 
We recognize that it is impossible to appreciate fully the 
unique quality of each type of dramatic play without re¬ 
peatedly observing a large number of children engaged in it. 
However, it may be helpful to have descriptions of actual 
play episodes at hand as a guide to the functions just men¬ 
tioned. Therefore we shall illustrate each of them from the 
records collected in the present project. 

SIMPLE IMITATION OF ADULTS 

These episodes are decidedly matter-of-fact, suggesting 
that children need the opportunity to play out what they have 
seen in order to understand it or at least to feel they are 
part of it. For example, a little girl who had watched an 
artist make a sketch at a street fair felt dissatisfied until she 
had played the part of the artist herself by sketching her 
friend. Imitation of this sort promotes not only understand¬ 
ing but also a feeling of identification between the child 
and the adult. The child of three, four, or five cannot dis¬ 
cover what it feels like to be a mother except by going 
through the motions of mothering, and the son of a truck 
driver feels closer to his father by pretending to drive a truck. 
Moreover, lifted on the wings of “pretend,” these children 
can assume the envied powers of strong adults and are en¬ 
couraged to grow into the social roles prescribed by our 
culture. The following excerpt from the records of two three- 
year-olds will show the process of imitation in actual operation. 

Excerpt 1. Each of three children is washing a doll in a bath 
tub. Perry is actively interested and very careful to wash the 
complete doll well. Upon finishing the baths they pick the 
dolls up and go over to the bed, sit in a row on the edge, and 
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dry them with a bath towel. Each child then put. his own 
doll to bed. Perry stands still for a moment hen takes Ins 
doll out of the bed. He goes to the sewing basket, takes the 
tape measure, and measures his doll He shows one girl how 
to measure the doll, being very careful to have the tape g 
from the top of the head right to the toes. He P 1 ^ the do 
back in bed, putting it on its stomach, 1>ut before h:avm > 

he turns the doll’s head to the side so that it doesn t have 
face in the pillow. He was the only one to do this. 

Excerpt 2. Kathie goes straight to the scrap box ’^' gS 
selects a large piece of flowered material a 1 len S t *V L[°£ cr 
inch ribbon, and a hat; she then comes back to the teacher 

at the piano and follows the teacher across ’. f 

help. The teacher ties some mater,al around Kath.e for a 

skirt. Then the teacher ties Kathie's hat on with the "bbom 
Kathie, smiling broadly, goes back to the scrap box 
her hat, puts on a feather hat. . . Kath.e say, Sal y let s 
go for a walk,” smiling cheerfully, holding her ha. ov ■ her head 
with one hand. Sally does no, accept the sugge nom Kath.e 
goes for a walk alone. "Hi, Johnnie !”-as she passesea eh 

She stops by a table where three are working, 
exaggeratedly as though imitating a social manner and says, 

“Now I have to go home.” 

INTENSIFICATION OF REAL LIFE ROLE 

These roles may conceivably be assumed because they offer 

such satisfaction that the child does not wish to 
with others. However,, when the child is submissive both m 
life and in play, it is more likely that the role is imposed m 
the group fantasy for the same reason that it was P 

in real life-because of the child's helplessness to withstand 
it. This seemed to be the case with four-ycar-o J , 
was considered by her teachers to be extreme y 

and fearful. 

Doris is playing at the carnage. J a ™ e j & When she 

you.” Doris, “Only if you faction she tells 

has completed fixing the carriage t 
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Janie “You’re little sister. Hold here and help me push the 
baby. Now walk.” Doris has arranged the carnage with a 
broom across it. Janie takes the broom away. Doris pulls her 
back ordering, “Stay here,” and then, “No one touch the 
broom, nobody touch this carriage. No, no, no.” They walk 
along, Doris pushing the carriage and Janie holding on at the 
side. The teacher greets them: “Hello! Nice baby you have. 
Janie, looking at Doris, says, “You play with me.” But Doris 
quickly answers, “No, she’s just the little sister.” Ricky yells 
for no apparent reason and Janie still standing beside Doris 
imitates him. Doris hits her on the head. She offers no re¬ 
sistance. They walk back across the room, Janie holding on. 
Doris orders her, “Now turn, we have to go to the store.” 
Janie says, “I wanna go to the park.” She is told by Doris, 
“Well, you can’t.” Janie finally says, “I don’t wanna play,” 
but is told by Doris, “Well, you have to,” and she continues. 

The children in the following record were attending a 
guidance nursery because of special developmental problems. 
They were all noted for unpredictable and aggressive be¬ 
havior, and in dramatic play they carried their destructive 
urges to extremes not permitted them in real life. 

Jimmy, Junior, and Gene were playing with blocks. They 
built an intricate and well-planned fireplace without much 
effort. Then they dashed to the shelf where the small toys 
were kept and, grabbing handfuls, threw them into the fire¬ 
place. From their remarks to each other, it was evident that 
this was supposed to be kindling wood. After they had finished 
with the kindling wood, they stepped back, apparently much 
satisfied. Then Junior, the smallest of the three, approached 
his teacher and said rather commandingly, “All right, Mrs. V., 
we’re ready for you. Hop in.” 

REFLECTION OF HOME RELATIONSHIPS AND LIFE 
EXPERIENCES 

These episodes might be classed with the simple imitation 
of adults except for the intense emotion involved and the 
clear light they shed on the child’s relationships to signifi- 
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cant persons. To see how the next records illustrate the 
point, it is necessary to mention some facts about the child s 
background. This little girl of three was originally referred 
to the preschool group for observation because of persist¬ 
ently recurring minor ailments such as upper respiratory in¬ 
fections. The mother was concerned also about her food 
intake, elimination, and frequent constipation. Although the 
mother seemed to have a basically good relationship with 
the child, she habitually forced her to cat and often slapped 
her for touching things and for getting her clothes dirty. The 
child was customarily awakened at night to participate in 
family parties and was frequently “shown off to friends 
and relatives. The following records demonstrate clear y the 
relationship between her home life and her dramatic play. 


Record I. Mary begins to sweep vigorously in the doll comer, 

accompanying her work with the following pa • come 

gonna be on at two o'clock and the company s gonna “rn^ 
Clean the house. Hurry up. Get that house clean!I Jim »nd 
Polly sweep, too. Polly climbs into the big doll bed Mary 
covers her roughly, smacking her occasionally, and sayi g. N ^ 
no, no.” Noticing Tim, who is picking up a «*pho~j*. 
says, "Your sister calling up.” Polly pops up out of bed. Mary^ 
“Hello, my schicken. My schicken just got up. gt 

her a pat which is more in the nature of a smach She starts 

to put dishes on the table very vigorously. ° f * he cor " e , 

of her eye she notices Polly crawling around. She slaps Polly s 

hand, “Don't you bother anybody else.” Mary ad . 

dishes on the table, then goes out of the do I corn' -nd ad 

dresses the block-building group: Who wa 

party?” No one responds. She comes back givesi Poll IJ poke 
and says: “Stay theVe now,” and to herself as she fusses with 

“'is ;r e us“gT£n asT"baby.) The teacher suggests 
that she get the baby some breakfast. She takes t e p^ate an ^ 
puts it to the baby’s mouth, then looks up wj , . „ 

Tressed expression, wrinkles up her nose and says . Da vomit. 
The teacher ask. why the baby vomited and Mary says. She 
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a big pig.” Her nose is still wrinkled and she clumsily and 
roughly presses the doll to her chest and says with great feel¬ 
ing: “Poor tootsie. I gotta call the doctor. Oh, my poor tootsie.” 
Holding the doll with one hand, she picks up the telephone 
and says: “Hello, doctor? My baby vomit and my baby got 
a cold. Goodbye.” To observer: “The doctor comes for my 
baby tomorrow. He says put nose drops”—and she points to 
the doll’s nose. “Now her vomit again. Oh God! Get the 
doctor. Ooooh—.” She gets a coat from the chest of drawers 
and sits on the bench, putting the coat on the doll. 

Record 2. Today she was pushing Bruce on the swing when 
his hat fell off. Mary picked it up and attempted to put it 
back on his head, talking a mile a minute with much hand 
waving, to this effect: “You put this hat on your head, god¬ 
dam! I spend all my money buying you a hat and you’re 
gonna wear it. I spank you if you don’t. Put this on! . . .” 

Record 3. Mary has had a great deal of dramatic play at home 
to the effect that she (as well as her mother) is having a baby 
too. She apparently embarrasses the mother considerably by 
puffing out her stomach and announcing that the baby is grow¬ 
ing. Only recently she told an observer in school that she was 
going to have a baby. The observer said, “Yes, your mommy 
is growing a baby.” Mary was quite insistent, “No, Tm having 
a baby.” Then she added, “It’s going to be a boy.” The ob¬ 
server said, “You wish it would be a boy, I guess, but sometimes 
it’s a boy and sometimes it’s a girl.” Mary pondered for a 
moment and then said, “Boy—girl—what else can it be?” [The 
last episode also strikingly demonstrates how clearly a child’s 
play can disclose current preoccupations and confusions.] 

EXPRESSION OF PRESSING NEEDS 

Some children sought in play the warmth and affection 
they failed to find at home: others, who were being insistently 
urged toward “mature” behavior, often adopted infan¬ 
tile roles. In the following record, Warren’s actions speak 
eloquently though almost wordlessly for themselves. This 
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four-and-one-half-year-old boy was described as withdrawn, 
constantly complaining of fatigue, uncooperat.ve, generally 
hostile, and destructive. At the same time he was very de¬ 
pendent on adults and often clung to a teacher who resembled 

his mother. 

Warren is in a crib in the doll-house comer almost completely 
covered with a small blanket. He is lying m a foetal 
with his legs folded and head forward, firmly sucking on a 
small mpple attached to a toy bottle. Heshoutsto die mher 

children in the doll corner, ‘Im the baby, 
^tethe^now sets up a table and a large basin of water 

in the doll comer, for water-play. Warren watches hs; 

interest and goes over to join m the re¬ 
toy bottle firmly in hand. Sitting ow intensely he fills 

moves the nipple and, working careful!y arf,intensely, «h ^ 

the bottle with water from the la‘ g ^ fillcd P Throw _ 

hands underwater and scoops U P 1 ’, • • k ii ps 

ing his head back, he swallows deeply then P 

sensuously. Filling the bottle again, arr fixed, 

& At &£ fi C ids my bottle—I’m 

tH Warren'"gets up from the -blean^retums^o^the.ib, still 

holding on to the filled bottle. I Warren and 

and sucks voraciously. Brenda comes ov does t 

gently but firmly takes the bottle from him. Warren oo ^ 

protest. Next Brenda gently pushes ^ remain pas5 i v e 

through this also but when hlost he ^ ^ he „ 
moment, petulantly wails, Co when Bruce 

sitting up and sucking his index n S er gleefully inserts 

grabs" the finger out of Warren's mouth and 

the now filled bottle and nipple in ,ts . P * r f orm ance is re- 
vigorously until it is dry. Then t e w o^ ^P ^ « Tm ^ 

peated. At last he seems tired gets out 

finished with water; I’m not a baby anym 
of the crib and follows Bruce. 
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OUTLET FOR “FORBIDDEN” IMPULSES 

Sometimes these impulses cannot be released completely 
even in play, but their existence is more clearly indicated in 
dramatic make-believe than in any real life behavior. The 
following records of Andy, a threc-and-one-half-year-old, il¬ 
lustrate the fact that children frequently struggle against 
their own impulses. When this child first entered the center, 
he was referred for study because he seemed extremely with¬ 
drawn and disinterested. He rarely played with other chil¬ 
dren but when he did he was likely to become overexcited 
and destructive. He was unable to protect himself when 
attacked and seemed to depend on adults for aid. In his 
first dramatic play he frequently took roles designed to 
frighten other children or played the part of a creature that 
was killed. Andy’s mother was reported to find the child a 
great burden. She was his sole support and had to do menial 
work to earn enough money to live on. (His father had 
committed suicide when the boy was only two years old.) 
Apparently his mother could give him very little affection and 
looked forward to the time when she could place him in a 
boarding school. 

Andy is looking at his hands. He wiggles his fingers and con¬ 
tinues to look at them. He walks over to a chair and picks 
up a broom with his left hand and uses it like a gun. When 

Leila walks over toward him he points the broom handle at 

her and falls to the floor pretending to be dead. Then he gets 
up and runs about making a sound like an “ack-ack” gun, 
points the gun at Jack and Jerry, and pretends to shoot them. 
Andy then walks over to the playhouse in another room and 

looks in. The broom is still in his left hand. He drops into 

a little rocking chair next to the playhouse. Right near the 
rocker is a table with a few small bottles filled with water. 
Jack, Jerry, and Tommy are standing around the table drink¬ 
ing from these bottles. Andy walks over to the table and picks 
up a bottle with his left hand, having placed the broom on 
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the table, and drinks from the bottle. He siroles for the first 
time during the observation! He looks a,^ the other dukhan 
who are walking away, but he contmues suek.ng on the■ ***■ 
Andy changes the bottle from I..> .eft Jo 
picks up the broom with his left hand a 
children. He has a worried expression on his fa^ 

Leila walks over to the table and Andy Allows^hen ^ 

watches her closely as she picks up a ie f t f oot over 

lauehs He puts the bottle down and swings his left loot o 

Hemounts one yellow box a " d stradd ^ 

any assistance from his hands __ nicks up the broom 

he falls and plays dead on the floor. H^ Andy (alls 

with his right hand and pomU '«. »* Je ^ frown on hi s face 
dead on the floor again. The child nas a 

throughout his dramatic play. on 

Andy gets up and pomts the £ q i!,7fri 6 htened 

him with an angry expression. Andy appe» * 
and backs away, then gets down on all Don’t 

Jerry says: “Look at the snake. He s a mce « Ycs « 

shoot him.” Jack: ‘‘Are you a nice snake. A dy. 

Andy crawls up to Jerry and snaps 1S and QUt Q f t he 

him, snakie”—and Andy crawls after Jerry, hou$e » Andy 

boxes. Jerry calls, “Nice snakie, co ™ e 1 , v gently— “Nice 
precedes Jerry into a box. Jerry pa s “Yes.” While 

snakie, you're my snakie, aren’t you? Andy says 
Jerry and Jack argue over whose snake Andy is, A Y 

and hides under the table.. He comes out, p cks u p 
pocketbook and hits Jerry on the head with . 

This sequence of rapidly changing play episodes js par- 
ticularly enlightening. The broom and the bottle serv 
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perfect symbols of his dual problem: his powerful impulse 
to hurt others and his enormous need for care and love. In 
real life he cannot defend himself; in play he can exterminate 
the population of the nursery. In real life he has to depend 
on his teachers to protect him; in play he can incorporate 
enormous power and destructiveness by straddling a box as 
his horse and banging away with a broom as his gun. How¬ 
ever, when he finds that aggression, even in play, can be 
dangerous, he reverts to the role of “snake.” In this role 
he is immediately acceptable to the other children, although 
he does not give up the need to attack them. 

Sometimes aggressive impulses cannot be expressed towards 
real people even in make-believe. Then the important role 
of the object of aggression is assigned to some inanimate 
creature such as a doll or a teddy bear. In the record below, 
the little girl, Jane, had caused her teacher some concern 
because she had seemed withdrawn and inhibited. The boy 
was considered well adjusted and had been selected to play 
with Jane because he was one of her special friends at the 
time. The two children had been presented with a boxful 
of “special toys,” which included a toy stethoscope, rubber 
knives, and baby nursing bottles. They were in their regu¬ 
lar classroom and were free to play with any other toys they 
wanted. Notice that while Jim begins the aggressive play, 
Jane follows eagerly. (Incidentally, note Jane’s joy in play¬ 
ing with the water and talking about the doll’s bed-wetting- 
one of her original difficulties had been fear of the messier 
materials used in school.) 

Jane quickly seizes the toys in the box, and since there are 
two of everything, Jim also grabs some. They share and give 
each other the duplicate of whatever they pick up. Jane sees 
the knife and quickly takes hold of it. Jane: “What’s dat 
knife?” She puts it down and then takes it again, saying, 
“That’s a real one,” and lunges it at Jim. Jane finds the 
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stethoscope, readily knows what to do with it and1 sc, pota^t 
in her ears She laughs heartily and says, Breathe. bhe 
picks up a little box and says, “What’s in here?” She^opens 

a small bottle and smells the mside. . . - J; m - ^ , k 
vour kitchen knife and start working with it. Jane picxs p 
the knife, carefully feels it and bends the blade, br ooks up 
questioningly at the observer. Her tongue comes out of he 
mouth and she wets her lips, then draws them m. She put 

her knife on top of the box, next to the ste i hos “^ m “ e 

the bottles against the box in a neat row. Then J' m “V s ; ™ 
need dolls” Jane jumps up very fast and says o Jtm ShaU 
, Ar, n?” Tim- “Yes, get two dolls. Jane runs 

hs sasss 

return from the bathroom a P ^ j ane ta kes the big - 

the bottle '" ,0 to t e h cTeddy bear's mouth J and says, “Watch, 
bottle, puts it to the y , S he pushes the nip- 

he drank some, see how much he drank V ^ Jane 

pie against the nose of the te ^j' 1 „ hted with everything. Both 
laughs and giggles and see ° , i; m orders, “Cut him 

children take up the ,, kn ‘ e aga '. Look „ J ha , I did,” and sticks 
open with your kntle. J • . b ear down 

the knife into the ,hr ° a< ° k in g the bottle which still has 
and tries to pour water J^ome wVter spills on her and she 

a nipple on >0 over htrm E cu(ting is rcpca ,ed twice 

giggles, I m all wet. feeding game. Then Jim 

more, each time wct the bed tonight.” Jane 

says to the teddy bear ^ ^ ^ „ Hovvevcr> s he re¬ 
repeats “Don t you wet seeming humor. “Now 

peats his words with great^ humor, or seemmg h = ^ ^ 

bed, now morning. He pretends to take out an as- 

him swallow the aspireene. P h bottle to 

pirin and gives it to the teddy bear ^She^l.lts ^ N<)> 

her mouth and drinks the wa • ’ which looks 

I hate it.” She bares her teeth m a wide g 
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rather forced. However, she seems to be having a wonderful 
time. 

Aggressive play is by no means limited to children with 
special problems. The five-year-olds involved in the following 
record were not considered to be hostile or difficult by their 
teachers and got along well in their contact with others. 

Paul and Jim each pick up a knife. Paul makes a lunge at 
Jim, yelling “I am going to kill you.” The two boys start to 
wrestle and pretend to stick the knife in each other. The 
play gets very rough. Paul keeps yelling, “I kill you—where 
is that other knife?” Paul: “I am strong boy, I am a strong 
boy . . .” He walks around with the knife between his teeth 
yelling to Jim, “Come and kill me. I am going to kill you.” 
Jim to Paul: “Don’t use no knives, then, don’t use no knives.” 
Jim is apparently afraid of knives. 

REVERSAL OF ROLES USUALLY PLAYED IN REAL LIFE 

A very destructive child sometimes performs the role of 
a good and solicitous mother; a normally self-reliant child 
likes to play “baby”; and a timid, submissive youngster acts 
the dominating parent with great gusto. Through dramatic 
play these children are attempting to expand the horizons 
of the self, to break through the rigid and confining limits 
which circumstances have imposed on them. In some of 
these roles the child seems to identify with frightening or 
coercive parents as a means of tolerating them—perhaps by 
convincing himself of his ability to exercise eventually the 
same rights and prerogatives that are now inflicted on him. 
Other types of role reversal, in which the child plays a “good” 
part in contrast to his usual mode of behavior, suggest posi¬ 
tive action on the part of the teacher. For if the youngster 
is able to play the role of a constructive and contributing 
member of the group, he has at least the germ of that con¬ 
ception of himself and proper nourishment may bring it 
to fruition. 
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The behavior of Della, a three-and-one-half-year-old was 
described as follows: “Observer rather than p^c.pant 
fearful of new situations; rarely took rn.uat.ve unless teach 

„„ standing b y; ...Id h.n.h ..." 

r 'zzzz = hz 

the same person. . , 

Della is playing house “ 1,h ^ P d ^ ° A^the door of the 

mother, while the others * r ' he ™n guards which she has 
house are protective, movabk wood^ ^ D ella, in a 

placed there. Tnna tries g - n this house!” 

belligerent tone, says, You can p V reDresent a special child 
. . . In the house, Jill, who seems ^ represent^ 

to Della, asks her if she can 6°^^ starts to c limb on the 
abrupt voice, “No. Get i . t - cu i ar ly screeching impera- 

house. Della shouts at he a sp0 ntaneous, bumptious 

tive tone, “Get down! Come in. ’ „ Dclla loudly says, 

fellow says, “I want to climb on h « re - na i affront. “Get 

“No-oo-oo!” as if Pat had give orders at Till. Pat looks 

in the house!” She continues to s ou^ he . $ lookinR out 

out of the barred side of the h iou L says, “Don’t look 

of the window. Della, watc ,n 8 t Q f t h e window! Don’t 

out of the window; I need to continually and 

climb, Pat!” Della has remained ^ ^ 

has been clutching her purse 

play began. of the house and the other 

Pat climbs on the bars ^ - oin th em but remains 

children follow his lead. at p at> “Don’t do that, 

passive, looking worried. p j au ghs and con- 

Don’t do that!—I’ll hit you if very active. She 

tinucs to climb. Sudden y e j s not a member 

jumps up and down on. *«^ floor. Kmy. ^ Qf thc wood en 

of the group playing in the f rant i C ally runs out, grabs the 

guards at the doo ^ a ^ JL lace s it and screeches, “Don’t do 
guard away from Kitty, P . t p at ^ her particular 

that!” Back in the house she speaks to Pat as 
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problem child: “If you’re a monkey, you get out of my house!** 
Pat goes out. Della begins to climb around the house with the 
others. There is no spontaneous laughter or enjoyment as with 
Pat, but she keeps a serious and anxious expression throughout. 

Tcssie, another three-year-old, had been described as “hos¬ 
tile,” “aggressive,” “destructive,” “violent”—yet in the record 
below we find her playing the mother role quietly and con¬ 
structively. Brief as it is, the excerpt indicates that the child 
is capable of relaxed, integrated behavior. 

. . . . Tessie lays aside the colored paper and goes alone into 
a small cubbyhole containing a doll carriage, some dolls, and 
other assorted playthings. She first fusses with a doll in the 
carriage, cooing affectionately to it and feeding it from a bottle. 
Next she puts the nipple of the bottle into her mouth and 
sucks abstractedly on it for awhile. Moving over to the shelves 
lining the walls, she removes differently colored materials and 
conscientiously lays them out. Intently she puts on a small 
cloth jacket. The teacher calls her to come and listen to a 
story. Tessie asks if she can bring the baby over. The teacher 
calls again and Tessie answers, “I can’t come, I’m busy put¬ 
ting her things away.” 

The Idiomatic Nature of Dramatic Play 

It has long been held a truism that play is the natural 
language of the child. What has not been emphasized suffi¬ 
ciently is the fact that each child uses this language in an 
idiomatic fashion—that each word, each gesture, each action 
has a significance peculiar to him alone. Some of the most 
difficult and frustrating aspects of dealing with young chil¬ 
dren stem from this idiomatic quality of their behavior. We 
must recognize that no matter how similar the behavior 
patterns of two children seem to be, on a deeper meaning 
level they may be quite different. And conversely, contrast¬ 
ing behavior may prove to be quite similar in meaning. 

This idiomatic quality of play may be understood by re¬ 
membering that the child himself gives the meaning and 
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emotional significance to his play. He makes playthings 
and activities and people mean what he personally thinks and 

feels them to be. . 

However, we must also recognize that children are influ¬ 
enced in their techniques of expression by the customs of the 
group in which they find themselves. They learn to express 
fn the same way that they leam to conform. Yet, though 
any healthy young child wUl inevitably accept the play forms 
of his group, he will always mold them to his own spec.a 
purposl The media of expression are rarely ongmal, but 
The use of them is bound to be. This is what happens with 
language The child learns the words and phrases and 
their use according to the accepted vocabulary, grammar, etc 

of his group, but he uses them in his own rixrnM: way 
and gives them the peculiar meaning they have »or tamJone. 
That is why we may hear the words spoken by someone 
but may not understand what he is trying to communicate. 

In dramatic play specifically, the medium of -Passion 
is the role the child chooses to perform or the '"erne 
acts out While this behavior may indicate what is of pa 
ticular concern to him at his present level of development, 
it may, at the same time, reflect his response to the group. 
When we find in one center a constant repeat,on o reman 
or cowboy roles, while in another there is a preoccupation 
with animal play and conductor roles, are we justified m 
ZumZ fJ these’ themes spring wholly spontaneous y 
“wfthin each child alone? Is it not logical^ to 

assume that a child draws upon what tanding and his 

reinterprets U* d e al of evidence that children 

economic levels in their choice of play ^emes. Wh^ e it ts 

theoretically possible ^^pmblt^ t'hey are simply 
sonality structure, it is also p 
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using a different language for the expression of individual 
meanings that may or may not coincide. 

Our records of animal play clearly illustrate the idiomatic 
nature of the language of play. Although the same general 
theme of imitation is found in all of them, each carries mean¬ 
ings peculiar to the child performing the role. The first 
record is that of a four-and-one-half-year-old-boy, Freddie, 
who seemed tense and fearful, somewhat withdrawn socially 
and unable to defend himself adequately against attack. His 
mother was known to be overprotective and showed a special 
concern for his health. 

Freddie and Phil are stacking large building blocks on the 
wagon. Freddie: “Let’s build a tiger house.” He begins to 
stack blocks along the open side of a large box. Phil gets into 
the box. Freddie: “You want to be the tiger in cage? I’ll 
build a wall up to the top so you can’t get out.” Phil tries to 
get out of the box. Freddie playfully pushes him back and 
continues to build the wall. He talks all the time: “You are 
the tiger, I’ll build a house so you can’t get out. You are the 
tiger, you can’t get out, etc. etc.” He is not engaging in con¬ 
versation. He docs all the talking. Phil comes out of cage, 
picks up the blocks, loads them on the wagon, and gets in. 
Freddie gets into the wagon and gets right out: “This is no 
fire truck.” 

Freddie goes to the “cage” and gets in. Phil begins to build 
the wall, saying, “You can’t get out.” Freddie pushes the wall 
over. Phil builds it back. Freddie sits quietly for about ten 
seconds and then moves about in the cage, saying, “I can get 
out, I can get out, I can get out.” Freddie watches as Phil 
builds the wall. “I’m looking out window, Phil. We can 
bite everybody, can’t we Phil?—Give me a chip to eat.” “Tigers” 
roar as Phil moves the wagon away. Freddie gets out of the 
cage and watches as Ralph comes up. Freddie says to Ralph, 
“Get in cage.” Freddie goes in himself and pushes down the 
wall and then runs over to get in line to go back into the room. 

This play episode breaks naturally into two parts—the first 
when Freddie is walling up the tiger, and the second when 
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he himself is the tiger. In the first part, when he U pre¬ 
sumably in control of the dangerous beast, his contmua 
assertion of power suggests that he is not too sure of h.mseU. 
Exactly what the “tiger” represents to Freddie we cannot 

know from this episode alone, but since he lat " f “ £ ° 
the cage himself, it must be something to which he feck 

close kinship. When he becomes the tiger h ' S‘' cs “ 
of its meaning by saying, “We can bite everybody cana we. 

WBS S- trZttZ? - 

others. timid child becomes a 

explanation afterward. 

, a cliaht erowling noise. Marvin 

I begin the game by makm a g_ S ^ ^ h( . ; 5 a f ox . 

growls back and I ask him * , grabs my hand, 

I ask him what I am. A wolt « 8 f would bite a 

bites my finger, but -dier^gently.^I say ^ He says 

chicken, but not a wol , suddenly attacks me, 

he is a big wolf and V > baby fat. He ^ jr ^ He 

opens his mouth as wid to* bite me really hard, but 

is^ very intense, obviously wants toj^me^ ^ f ^ 

doesn’t quite dare; he biteJ ^ ovcrp ower him. He grabs 

away quickly, before temp bites uitc hard, but is 

my hand, bites my finger. This t»m ^ considerable difficulty 

still obviously restraining j snatch my hand away, 

from trying to give me a g . itc excited 

showing him the toothmarks he has lclt. n 

by now, and starts to slap my face. 

. . • he slight relationship that had grown 

There was nothing in the g account for this 

up between the observer and the child to 
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behavior, and the boy himself was ordinarily unaggressive, 
even somewhat feminine in his play. However, it is easy to 
see why Marvin should vent his feelings on the observer, a 
young man. His father had been very important to him, 
but he had, from Marvin’s point of view, apparently aban¬ 
doned him, having left the home after divorcing the lad’s 
mother. There was no other man toward whom Marvin 
could react either in his preschool center or at home. So, 
with his animal role to protect him, and with the receptive 
young man practically inviting attack, he could release his 
real feelings against a substitute. 

The two following records illustrate the point that different 
children may assume the same animal role yet use it in ways 
that express their individual behavior patterns and basic 
needs. Both of these four-year-olds, Jay and Jackie, were 
described as more than ordinarily belligerent and destructive: 
both were vigorous and physically active, tending to dominate 
other children; both seemed to need a good deal of physi¬ 
cal contact with their teachers. Their dramatic play dis¬ 
closes not only these similarities, but reveals differences as 
well. 

Jackie is lying on the floor pretending to be dead. When¬ 
ever someone comes near him, although his eyes are closed, he 
kicks with both heels on the floor. He runs to join a small 
reading group, sits at the table for a moment, then says, “I’m 
a dog, I’m a dog,” and climbs on the radiator. Another boy 
joins him and the two shove each other to get more room. 
The teacher lifts Jackie down. . . . 

He goes over to the construction comer, suddenly drops 
down on his hands and knees, playing “kitty” and making piti¬ 
ful meows. He crawls over to a train, where the boys are 
playing, gets up and pulls one boy’s hair and thereby upsets the 
whole train. The whole comer is in an uproar. Jackie does 
not appear to be affected and merely throws himself on the 
floor again, mewing like a cat. He goes over to Billy and pulls 
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his hair, then hits Tod, throws a big block at Billy, and runs 
away. 

Note that Jackie’s animal play is consistently aggressive. 
Through his roles he destroys group stability and group play. 
Jay, in the next excerpt, attracts a variety of attentions and 
plays his role in such a way as to gain both an outlet for 
aggressive impulses and satisfaction for passivity needs. While 
Jackie’s role puts him out of the group, Jay’s role becomes 

the focus for the group. 

Jay lost interest in the wagon and began to crawl around 

on the ground. Suddenly, he dropped flat on *“» s “ m * ch ' 
lay perfectly still. Another boy came over and lifted him bac 
to his hands and knees by his stomach. This procedure was 
repeated ten or twelve times, and then Jimmie 
he was a cat. Whenever any of the boys touched Jay, he 
up from his prone position and started to crawl again. Finally 
he got up on his feet and started to walk around with th y 
who had been lifting him up throughout the cat play. Fo 
no reason that I could see Jay suddenly struck out: « this boy 
who then wen. away. ... He wen. over to' J™®*.They 
placed their heads together and then they o y „ 

the bench and acted as if they were asleep Jimm.e woke up 
first and got off the bench. Jimm.e and his S"' f " en . 
over to wake Jay up. Jay pretended to claw at them^off they 

ran, but they came back soon after. Th ■ , 

together, all of them acting as cats, meowing and clawing at 

each other. 

What accounts for the differences in the animal play of 
these two boys? Again the reason is to be found 'ospec. c 
life situations. Jay lives at home with his mother, with whom 
he has a very warm relationship. His aggressiveness stems 
mainly from her easygoing lack of control. Jackie on the 
other hand, was abandoned by both mother and father whe 
are divorced. He spends one day a week with h.s mother 
but lives with his grandmother, to whom he is obviously 
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burden. Moreover, he has been the victim not only of a 
broken home, but also of several older children who resent 
taking care of him. His attitude towards other children 
may well be a reflection of his feelings toward his brothers 
and sisters. Little wonder, then, that his play is not only 
aggressive but hostile in nature. 

The foregoing accounts contain evidence of a good deal of 
released aggression. However, this is by no means the only 
function of animal play. As some of our other records 
indicate, children often impersonate animals for the sheer 
joy of experimenting with different patterns of movement. 
Frequently, too, animal play is a transparent substitute for 
household play, in which “lions” and “tigers” are treated 
much like children. Just as little girls alternate between 
“mummie” and “baby” roles, little boys play “animal” or 
“keeper.” Occasionally the keeper turns into the hunter, and 
occasionally the wild animal eats or pretends to eat his 
keeper. But by and large this play is calm, jocular, or simply 
imitative, and derives from visits to the zoo in much the 
same way as household play derives from living in the home. 
Playing animal is also associated at times with playing “big 
men” or with simplv the assertion of being big—for example, 
“I am the biggest one in this group.” A rare use of the 
animal role is to get into a cozy place; for example, when 
the child crawls under a table or into a packing box in lieu 
of a cage. The variety of purposes to which the single ani¬ 
mal theme is put is testimony to the ingenuity of children in 
bending whatever they find at hand to their own indi¬ 
vidual needs. 

In addition to finding that similar roles have very different 
functions for different children, we have found that different 
roles convey similar meanings. In one of the groups ob¬ 
served, two boys seemed outstandingly stereotyped in their 
play. One was continually occupied with trucks and trains. 
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He built elaborate railroad yards, garages, and cars out of 
blocks; he painted trucks almost exclusively and made com¬ 
plicated bridges out of clay; his outdoor play was confined 
to wagons and tricycles, which always represented cars or 
trucks in need of attention. The other boy played m more 
varied fashion, but over and over again assumed the role 
of a doctor about to “operate” on someone. This lad usually 
played with girls rather than boys and always took a domi¬ 
nating role. The first boy, on the other hand, was always 
the center of a large group of other boys who were attracted 
by his skill in creating elaborate receiving stations for ve¬ 
hicles and by his interest in “driving” and maintaining them. 
Superficially the play of the youngsters was quite different, 
yet in terms of their inner dynamics, similar purposes were 
served. Since the first boy’s father owned and operated a 
truck and the second boy’s was a surgeon, their play was 
obviously imitative. However, this was not the basic like¬ 
ness. Their real similarity lay in the fact that both were pre¬ 
occupied with their relationship to their fathers and their 

desire to be close to them. 


General Observations 

To this point we have been stressing the value of dramatic 
play as an individual expression of the child’s inner needs, 
strivings, and concepts. We now add a few general observ 
tions on the way it reflects sex and other group di erenc 

among children. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN DRAMATIC PLAY 

As early as three yeans of age there seems to be a marked 
division in the type of roles played by little gu* and little 
boys. The girls engage in house-play almost exclusively, but 
within this apparently restricted area the number of roles 
they play is surprisingly large. They take turns at being 
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mothers, nurses, neighbors, and visitors; they cook food and 
care for children, walk in the park, clean the house, wash 
and iron clothes, dress up to go out, etc. The boys, for the 
most part, play variations on the one limited theme of master¬ 
ing vehicles. They are captains of boats, pilots of airplanes, 
drivers of cars and busses; and on occasion they minister to 
these vehicles as garage men and mechanics. The compara¬ 
tive sparsity of roles among boys may be due to a lack of 
direct contact with these jobs, since they have experienced 
them only as spectators. In contrast, the girls have not only 
lived through an enormous variety of domestic situations, 
but have been encouraged to assume many of the roles in 
real life. 

These observations raise a question of some importance: 
Why does this male—female division occur at such an early 
age? If the answer is offered that early childhood is a time 
of identification par excellence, when the children are as¬ 
serting their kinship to adults of their own sex—then why is 
it that the boys so rarely play fathers? Does this mean that 
our boys do not identify themselves with males as fathers, 
but only with males as workers or as “bosses” of machinery? 
Does it mean that they cannot conceive of a satisfactory 
role for a man within the household? These questions in 
turn suggest that they actually do not experience their fathers 
to any great extent in their parental roles, and what is more, 
do not picture themselves as future fathers. Of course, in 
many cases the father makes his contributions to the house 
only when the children arc asleep. Yet even where they do 
participate in child care and homemaking, as more and 
more younger fathers are doing, the boy very seldom takes 
the father role in his dramatic play. 

The implications of these sex differences for both domestic 
and social relations are grave indeed. If boys do not learn 
to see themselves as fathers, will they ever become real 
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family men? And when the division of the sexes occurs at 
such an early age, how are we to make room for genuine 

sharing and communication later in life? 

Seeking a fuller explanation of these divergent play pat¬ 
terns, we discussed the situation with a number of pre¬ 
school center supervisors. They re-examined the housekeep¬ 
ing comers in their schools and discovered that the materials 
were usually designed to suggest female household duties 
rather than appropriate male activities. Due to the pre¬ 
dominantly female personnel of the schools, little thought 
had been given to the possible inclusion of boys in house- 
play. However, as soon as items of men’s clothing, such 
as shoes, jackets, and caps were included in the doll comer, 
as well as tool boxes, lunch boxes, pipes, and other mascu¬ 
line paraphernalia, the boys participated far more frequently. 
When, in addition, water-play was introduced in relation to 
household equipment, such as egg beaters, pots, muffin tins, 
mops, and dishes, the attraction of domestic play for boys 

increased still further. 

The importance of props and materials available for play 
has perhaps never been sufficiently appreciated. The pos- 
sibilities of opening new play vistas, and new opportunities 
for identification, through the introduction of new materials 
was impressively demonstrated in one group of rather hard¬ 
ened six- to seven-year-olds from a “tough” neighborhood. Be¬ 
cause this group was mainly male, the housekeeping comer 
had been neglected almost completely by teachers and young¬ 
sters alike. The director of the center, however, knew from 
the background records that most of the boys had baby 
brothers and sisters. She therefore suggested the addition 
of more doll-house equipment, including drinking and wet¬ 
ting rubber dolls, doll-bathing apparatus, and full-sized baby 
bottles. Some of the teachers objected, since the group 
seemed more interested in exhibiting their physical prowess 
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over each other than in any other kind of activity. Never¬ 
theless, as soon as the doll-house equipment was introduced, 
an immediate and dramatic change came over the group. 
Aggressive behavior fell off sharply, with a parallel rise in 
the number of “mothering” activities. A few, it is true, 
pounded the rubber dolls—but spared their playmates for 
the first time. Most of them enjoyed hours of washing, feed¬ 
ing, and diapering the “babies,” and occasionally took to 
the nursing bottles themselves. 

One teacher discovered that when the group was either 
quite large or predominantly male, a sharp division between 
the boys and girls generally occurred—but when it was rela¬ 
tively small and fairly equally divided between the sexes, such 
a division did not occur. The surplus of males probably 
•evoked the masculine world of work where “fathering” acti¬ 
vities did not seem appropriate. Two practical solutions, 
therefore, suggested themselves: first, to set up more than 
one housekeeping comer so that when girls usurped one, 
the boys would not have to oust them to get their turn; and 
second, to divide groups so that they contained the same 
number of boys and girls, and to keep the groups small 
enough so that neither sex could overwhelm the other by 
banding together. 

This brings us back to the young child’s concept of a 
sharply divided world of work. Outside the home he sees 
a public world dominated by masculine figures; inside, a 
private world where women carry on. Would it not be sal¬ 
utary for little girls to learn that women may also share in 
the delights of subjugating machines, and for little boys to 
know that activities very similar to those carried on at home 
are respectably male? Visits to bakeries, tailor shops, clean¬ 
ing establishments, and offices—where both men and women 
contribute—have as much to offer the children in the way 
of role material as the more usual excursions to library, 
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wharf, and firehouse. Furthermore, the fives of their parents 
wifi begin to take on new meaning and acceptably through 
just such simple contacts with everyday activities outside the 
home, and the opportunity for ident.ficat.on with other 
adults is also extended. If flexibility is a urtue why aot g.v 
our children the material with wh.ch to be flexible? Why 
not break the narrow mold of their thinking y wi enmg 
their experiences in a realistic fashion? The ,d ' a ' ' 

ment for absorbing these experiences is dramatic play. y 

limit it? 

OTHER GROUP DIFFERENCES 

It is noteworthy that in addition to the sheer imita¬ 
tive activity of children who are comfortable and happy in 
their growth three different motifs can be found occurnng 

—t Z'X: irr£,s:;' 

children, on the other hand, adapt more Be»My«o the sug 
gestions of others, play a greater variety of roles, and slip 

from one to the other with relative ease. 

Certain more specific qualities appear to 
Dlav of well-adjusted youngsters from the P Y 
who are having marked difficulties. Although shoot.ng and 
“cops and robbers” games are common enough among h 
well adjusted and ill-adjusted boys, they occur ^ejre 
quently among the overly aggressive. Moreover for 
adjusted child these games seem to function -c-n 
outlet for energy than as a channeling for 
They shoot for the sake of shooting, for 

and the noise, and they generally shoot into the air. On the 
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other hand the deeply aggressive boy almost always shoots 
someone, as if the real reason for the game lay in the object 
against which the activity is directed. 

Anxious and withdrawn children tend to take on either 
very dominating or extremely passive roles. They rarely show 
aggression openly either in play or fantasy. However, the 
discriminating teacher can detect this need in its rather sub¬ 
dued and subde form. The following two records illustrate 
the expression of aggressive impulses at different levels of 
intensity. The first presents a sociable, spontaneous lad who 
has no difficulty in asserting himself at any time, while the 
second depicts an extremely inhibited and withdrawn young¬ 
ster who apparently needs help in recognizing and acknowl¬ 
edging his hostile impulses. 

Jamie was in the process of playing soldier all by himself. 
For this purpose he had secured one of the toy mops and was 
carrying it around on his shoulder. He stoutly marched up and 
down the room, shifting the mop from one shoulder to the 
other, calling out commands, executing marching maneuvers, 
etc. Naturally he was quite noisy and he accompanied his 
shouts with vigorous stamping. Evidently he had somewhere 
gained the impression of a soldier as a pompous individual, 
for he had his chest stuck out and a somewhat arrogant ex¬ 
pression on his face. Cary was evidently impressed by Jamie, 
for he picked up a broom and also played soldier. For a few 
moments the two were engaged in parallel play, but then Jamie 
challenged Cary to a duel. The two quite energetically crossed 
swords. The action moved from one end of the room to the 
other, but finally Cary tired of it and left the field of battle. 
Jamie returned to his solitary play, charging up on to a table 
and jumping off. 

Compare this free and easy activity with the constricted 
play of Tip. 

A group of boys go over to the storage shed and eagerly 
get out more boards. Tip follows at a distance and comes out 
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carrying a short board carefully and tensely under his left 
arT He sings softly to himself: “Ahhhh!” Playmg alone, he 
approaches a wooden box, still holding the board^ He: says 
“Brrrr-ah!” in a quietly guarded tone of voice as if shooting, 
then he goes over to the wall and repeats this performance. 
While the other boys play noisily together, Tip stands asid 
pretending to shoot the wall. 

While certain group differences become apparent and 
certain roles are found again and again, it wou d be a 
mistake to assume that any theme or role is in itself indica¬ 
tive of any particular group difference or any specific per¬ 
sonality pattern, preoccupation, or problem. The theme 
is simply the raw material that seems appropriate to the 
child in expressing what he needs to express eil er e causc 
it is opportune at the moment or because of the quality of 
the feelings it invokes in him. If we are to be alert to he 
peculiar meaning which any sample of dramat.c pl*Y 
for a particular child, we must observe when and how 
occurs, its emotional quality, and whom “ mvo'ves-and wc 
must relate these observations to our knowledge of h.. back 
ground and relationships. This effort at understanding wd 1 
invariably prove rewarding to both the teacher and the child 



CHAPTER III 


Dramatic Play: Instrument 
for Growth 


We have already suggested that even limited observation 
of a child’s dramatic play may reveal a great deal about the 
relationships, people, needs, and impulses that preoccupy him. 
Now we should like to demonstrate how continued observa¬ 
tion will corroborate or illuminate fragmentary flashes of 
insight derived from single incidents and reveal the sequence 
of the child’s growth. An isolated episode is frequently like 
one movement of a symphony: one must experience the 
whole in order to understand the part. 

General Functions 

We shall first present the general functions of dramatic 
.-.lay that are primarily concerned with the sequence of the 
.sild's growth. Illustrative records will be cited to show how 
his type of play (a) reflects and encourages changes in 
.tcitude and adjustment, and (b) supplies a laboratory in 
which the child may experiment with possible solutions to 
his problems. It will be recognized that these two aspects 
were included in the enumeration of functions in Chapter II. 

reflection and encouragement of growth 

It is rather difficult to find play excerpts sufficiently brief 
to be included here, yet full enough to picture a child’s 
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growth in process. This is particularly true in view of the 
fact that validation of any interpretation in the play maten 
would depend on some knowledge of the child s behavior 
when engaged in other than dramatic play. However, this 
aspect of play seems so important as a clue to social growth 
that it seems worth demonstrating, even if the effect is some¬ 
what diminished because of lack of space. Because it wdl 
be necessary to present several episodes to demonstrate the 
trend of development, we will limit these iffustrauoM to one 
child. Perry, the child in question, was described original. y 
as “quite restrained and inhibited.” His teachers said In 
his dealings with people and in his body -ovementsheneve 
appeared to relax. He always seemed under a strain He 
£ not seem to trust adults. He was very cautious, did not 
come to people easily.” He could not .^t back when at- 

I- ™ “t 

played with a larger number of children, ° w ^ d scc k 

boys. He began to cry “ U ’ protect himself 

out adults at these times. He was able P 
against attack and began to use curse words. In general, he 
seemed less restrained, less inhibited, and showed mu h morc 
variety in his play. He even became somewhatasseruveand 
finally achieved a leader role. His teachers felt 'hat he re 
sorted less to fantasy and was able to meet the world on 

m0 Th^thtg b “L not come about without the expend!,urn 

of a good deal of thought and effort on the part of Ins 
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teachers to give him the kind of experience he needed. Know¬ 
ing that the father was rigid and demanding in his relations 
with Perry, they encouraged the boy to express hurt and 
angry feelings. They provided toys to help him identify 
with his father (a surgeon) and were careful not to dis¬ 
courage displays of “toughness” on his part. 

Episode 1. . . . Perry to Jane: “Let’s play house.” Jane: 
“No, let’s play bridge.” They don’t notice Carol, who is 
standing near them and watching. Carol slaps at Jane. Perry 
to Carol: “Afraidy-cat.” Carol drops to her knees near the 
sawhorse. Carol: “I’m a pussy.” Perry points to Jane: “She’s 
the mamma pussy cat.” They pick up a board and carry it 
back between them. Carol: “Meow, meow, I want food.” 
Carol points to the paper bag. Jane—“No, no.” She takes 
her paper bag and runs off for a short distance. Perry quietly 
sits on the ladder and watches Jane. 

Note that it is Perry who suggests playing house and, al¬ 
though he does not contribute to the play, he remains with 
the two little girls. In the next episode his tender solicitude 
for the doll is more characteristic of feminine play than of 
masculine play at this age level. Although he turns to the 
blocks and begins to occupy himself with trucks and trains, 
a more characteristically masculine interest, he returns to 
house-play via the blocks. 

Episode 2. Perry, Jane, and Carol are washing small rubber 
dolls. They dry them and put them to bed. Perrv goes to the 
block corner, starts to take, out several blocks at a time and 
puts them in a pile. Carol comes up to him with her doll 
dressed. Perry returns to the doll comer and takes his doll 
out of the bed, turns the head to the front, and then returns 
to his pile of blocks, putting the doll down beside them. He 
starts to build a bridge, stops, picks up the doll, and hands 
it to Carol. Jane helps Perry build. He glances at Carol as 
she puts the doll to bed. Perry and Jane now build a long 
road with square comers. Perry tries out a small wooden 
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train on it. He cannot keep the train on the track while going 
around the comers so he now adds curved blocks. • - • 

Perry and Jane each take a full armful of blocks and start 
to build houses with them. Carol takes a wooden train and 
crawls around Perry and Jane. Perry stops and watches her, then 
dances around his building, adds more blocks, and calls . a 
house. He decides that Jane is the mother; Carol is the child, 
he is the father. He returns to his building and adds an arch¬ 
way for the door. He helps Carol park the tram beside the 
building. He returns to his building and adds a window. 

In the third episode, which takes place two months later, 
we find a dramatic change. Although he is again playing 
with little girls, the role he takes is a more aggressive one, 
and he is beginning to express in fantasy some of the im¬ 
pulses which must have preoccupied him earlier when he 
seemed timid and inhibited. Although the play is clearly 
influenced by the motion picture Bambi , his interpretation 
is definitely his own. Notice that, in spite of his new danng, 
he is still “Little Thumper” and needs a hole to hide in. 


Episode 3. Perry notices two girls and starts to chase the . 
“When I shoot, you must drop dead. I am a^hunter 
shouts, “I killed a bad beast! I killed him already. I kill yo , 
too.” “But that is badr says Jane. “You must drop when the 
car goes away,” he says. Biking again with John, he 5tart * to 
sing, “I killed the beast.” Jane, holding the ^ol m her arms 
sings back: “Don’t kill-the baby.” Perry: Kill all deers in 

the forest ” Jane: “Are no deers.” Perry: lam going to 

kill you as big as you are.” Jane starts to cry when he pushes 
her quite hard against the wall. He goes awa ][ !?, ' 

Jane complains to the teacher who asks Perry, y 1 Y 

knock Janie?” “She threatened me,” he lies, and th e n says, 
“My car has to go. I have to go with snow.—John, why do 

you come? I’ll run you over—peep, peep. , 

Later to Jane: You must go in the ticket and someone 
must shoot you, and you must be walking like this. (He goes 
on four legs and then starts to hop like a rabbit.) He goes o . 
“Bambi was not with his mother. He was with Thumper when 
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they want to kill him, want to kill them.” —And he hops along. 
When Carol wants to join them, he says, “We don’t like it 
here any more. Let us fly away.” He moves like a bird and says 
to Jane, “You must say Flower. I don’t mind if you call me 
Flower. What do you call me?” “Thumper.” They start to 
stamp hard together while going around. “Look at this deep 
hole,” says Perry; he sits down and goes on, “Bambi, let us 
hide in the snow. Nobody comes to the hole. This is a 
lion’s hole—weasel cats won’t come here.” Jane: “Weasel is 
coming after us.” Perry: “Then he wants to eat you, too.” 
Jane: “It is big enough for you.” Perry: “It is bigger than 
me. I am a little Thumper. I could go into such a little hole. 
Let’s hop to the hole, Bambi.” They hop away and then sit 
down together on the ground. Perry: “I like to get wet. My 
mother does not mind. My poppy minds. So my mommy and 
poppy start to fight!” Jane: “What do you do?” Perry: “I 
push him down in a chair. I put a brace around him so he 
can’t get up till I let him go.” Jane looks at him with 
big eyes. 

The fourth scene finds Perry playing with boys and blocks 
and dealing with airplanes, a favorite instrument of power 
among normally masculine little boys. He seems well on 
his way toward achieving the male role. 

Episode 4. . . . Tip and Melvin have each made a beautiful 
plane out of blocks. Perry goes over and does the same. He 
tries to fix some blocks on the tail and three smaller ones on 
top. Everything falls down and he starts again, completely 
undisturbed. Crawling on his knees he pushes his plane slowly 
forward, saying, “Prrrr! Prrrr!” Melvin’s and Tip’s planes 
start to move also; Perry’s is faster and he now races Tip’s. 
“Look at this,” he says, “this is the propeller.” It falls down 
and he fixes it quickly again. He laughs when other boys start 
to throw blocks around and says, while moving it slowly for¬ 
ward: “Mine is a fighter plane! Mine will be beating up the 
whole world in a few minutes. Burr! burr!” Melvin, John, 
and Perry start to fight jokingly. Perry kneels again and fixes 
something on his plane. “Look at this, my airplane.” He turns 
it around: A crash at the airport happened. Three million 
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people died.” Melvin: ‘‘Mine is a hospital plane.” Perry 
reports: “Mine too.” Alex’s long train bumps into his plane. 
“You bumped into mine,” Perry says, but he repairs it_care- 
fully and diligently without any resentment. “This is a fighter 
double-decker,” he says again. Then he notices four of the 
girls and goes over to them and invites them to come over 
and admire his plane. He says to Carol, “Here is my plane, 
Carol. See my plane. It is a fighter! 

WORKING OUT PROBLEMS THROUGH DRAMATIC PLAY 

In this category we include single play episodes in which 
children indicate their difficulties and actually try to solve 
them—as opposed to play which is simply a reflection of 
changes taking place within them. Our illustration here is 
drawn from the play behavior of a four-year-old named 
Jackie who was described as quiet, tense, withdrawn, and 
rather timid. When he entered his preschool group he was 
extremely neat, conformed to routines, and spoke in an almost 
inaudible voice. At first he had trouble parting from his 
mother and could not cope with the aggression of other 
children. During the year, however, he became freer, more 
vigorous, very sociable, and began not only to defend but 
also to assert himself. He then started to use materials with 
almost carefree abandon, and conformed to adult demands 
less meticulously. In the following account we watch him 
venture haltingly, then more boldly, into these new' roles. 

Jackie runs out to the playground and finds Morris at once. 
They set a tire upright and together start to roll it. Jac ie 
stops to look through the bars into the playhouse w ere two 
girls are playing. Jackie tells Morris to put the tire inside. 
Morris tries to and can’t, so Jackie gets down to e p im. 
They can’t get it into the desired place; Jackie tells him to ge 
it in the other side. They work to get it in but its too big 
to fit. Jackie pushes, Morris pulls. Jackie then pu s it ou 
entirely. “Come over here, Morris.” Morris to observer: 
“Teacher, get this up.” The observer puts the tire on the 
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roof. Morris: “Get me up.” The observer does so. They 
work to get the tire up on the next height, and the boys succeed 
by themselves. Jackie to observer: “We got it.” “Good for 
you, Morris,” he says in a triumphant tone of voice. Morris: 
“We’re big strong boys.” Jackie repeats this. Morris now tells 
Jackie to get another tire, so he runs off and gets it from 
Louise, hitting her and taking it by force. They lift it up to 
the next height by themselves. Then they ask for help. Ob¬ 
server: “You can do it.” And they do. Morris tells Jackie 
to get a third tire from John and Louise. He goes over to 
them and talks to John, but can’t get the tire from them. He 
hits John who cries. Jackie comes back, climbs up on the 
structure, and says to the observer: “We’re strong guys, eat 
a lot.” Morris goes over to John; then Jackie swaggers up, too. 
The teacher says that they have enough with two tires. They 
come back to the structure. Morris throws one tire down; 
then throws the second one down. This one hits Jackie on the 
head. The teacher is right there and comforts him although 
he doesn’t cry. 

Jackie moves a block of wood which Morris had been push¬ 
ing and tells Morris to “Catch it.” Morris answers, “Got it,” 
as they stand it on roof. Jackie: “O. K., Morrison.” He runs 
off and gets a second wooden piece from a younger girl, who 
cries as he takes it from her. He moves it over by throwing 
it on the ground, over and over. Two other boys come along 
and throw the first wooden piece from the roof, and then try 
to take away the tires. Jackie runs over to the observer and 
cries, clinging to her skirt, and says, “Taking away tires.” He 
then stands with his finger in his mouth. At first Morris cries 
for the teacher, then stands by the tires. The teacher interferes, 
and the two boys go off and leave Jackie and Morris alone. 
They move the wooden piece up again. Morris gets on the 
roof and helps Jackie lift it up. 

Notice Jackie’s repeated assertions that he is “a big strong 
boy. (The fact that he was actually smaller than many of 
the other boys in his group may account for his comparative 
lack of ease.) So far he needs the help of adults in protect¬ 
ing his materials from the other children. As the play goes 
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on, however, after impersonating a “strong” individual, a 
truck driver, he finds he can protect himself. Also, he ap¬ 
parently incorporates the children who interfere with him 
into his fantasy and expresses his rage against them within 
the structure of the play episode: “I got so mad at that man 

I could have killed him.” 

As the play continues, Jackie gets out from down below. 
“I’m driving, Morris, OK?” He stands up m the front part 
of the structure and pretends to steer. Morns gets a block an 
puts it up front. Jackie then goes off, returns with a block also, 

and says, “Make it higher-” They fight over the blocks on 

the seat, and Jackie knocks a block into Morns; they both 
come over to the observer. Jackie holds on to her skirt and 
then they hit each other violently. “Damn. Bastard. T e> 
walk about two steps from each other for a second, then both 
go underneath the structure together and they are friends 
once more. A girl comes over and interferes with their play 
Jackie hits her violently, saying, “Get off of dere. She cne . 
Jackie says to Morris, “I’m strong.” A third boy comes U P 
the structure. Morris to the observer: “Teacher, get him off. 
Jackie swaggers up fast, comes to the observer, clings to her 
skirt, and, U if crying, says, “Get him off.” When the observer 
does nothing about the situation, he goes to the regu ar teac > 
who helps them. Jackie climbs up, then Morris Jackie: Here 
water for dis truck.” They talk and laugh toget er, t en c i 
down. Morris puts his arms around Jackie. Jackie: g 

mad at dat man, I could’ve killed him. , i 

Another boy passes. Jackie shoos him away, an a 
ensues. They tear each other’s hair and clothing, . 

cries. Then the fight is over. The other boy leaves. Morns 
to the observer, “Teacher, you can sit down now. Jackie 
“We’re going in a little while.” The observer sits. They s t 
on a block and turn the bars of the structure, as e > 
driving. “Er-rr errh. Peep, peep.” Observer: ‘I get off 
here.” Jackie to the observer: “It’ll be finished in a little while. 
A bigger boy rolls a tire into the truck. Jackie watches, t 
boy leaves. Larry joins them. Morns lets him play, saying 
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only, “He’ll get all wet.” But Jackie tells him to get off and 
hits him. 

Looking back, it appears that through his manipulation 
of the large outdoor blocks and the tires Jackie first assured 
himself of his powers, and then proceeded to exercise them 
against his rather aggressive playmates. The episode shows 
vividly how a child will seesaw back and forth between 
fantasy and reality in his dramatic play, each time bring¬ 
ing into his real relationships some strength that he has 
developed during the performance of his chosen role. 

Using Brief Notations to Understand the Individual Child 

A series of observations taken day after day will often give 
us a bird’s eye view of a child’s adjustment and the direction 
in which he is headed. Surprisingly simple notations, re¬ 
cording only the theme of his play, his relationships to others 
involved in it, and the emotional tone of his role, will fre¬ 
quently show up the “sore spots,” the undigestible elements 
in his life. Children who are functioning smoothly, whose 
life holds no problems they cannot solve with comparative 
case will be found to perform in a variety of roles involving 
different kinds of relationships. Not so the troubled children. 
7 hey generally cling to one or two types of role with grim 
tenacity, and when these roles are concisely recorded and 
reviewed in sequence, they tend to fall into a single emo¬ 
tional pattern. A glance at the notations of the play of 

three children made over a seven-day period will illustrate 
this point. 

Perry 

Sept. 22: Plays role of father with wife and child. Bids 
family good-bye as he leaves for the office. 

Sept. 23: Role of doctor operating on patient. 

Sept. 24: Role of ice-cream man selling by the gallon. 
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Seot 26: Role of policeman arresting man for fighting; 
role of' angered father who spanks baby for wetting d.apers. 

Sept. 30: Role of American soldier shooting Germans and 

Ja Oc"?*i’ : Role of father who prepares baby's milk. 

Oct. 2: Role of doctor who operates on child. 

For Perry the father figure is the important one. However, 
there seems to be more variation in his play than there ac¬ 
tually is, because his father is a doctor and he is .dent.ly¬ 
ing Xith him in two different roles-that of the family figu 

and that of the professional man. The reader will not be 
surprised to learn that the way in which Perrys father ac¬ 
tually performs his father role invites confus.on between the 
“doctor” and the “father” functions. A concern about ag¬ 
gression is also revealed by the boy'spohccmanandsod 

roles and by the fact that the doctor-h.s father-., not shown 
caring for his patients but cutting into them. 

^°Sept. 22: Plays role of a little pussycat who belongs to a lady 

who leads her by a string. _. e rhild 

Sept. 23: Role of an angry mother who spa 

for wetting herself. hprause 

Sept. 24: Role of a housewife who becomes upset becaus 

her children won't eat their dinner. her 

Sept. 26: Role of a baby being pulled in a wago y 

mother. Role of a ferocious tiger in the zoo. 

Sept. 29: Role of a mother who takes her children on 

picnic and is chased by a tiger. forgets 

Sept. 30: Role of a mother cooking dinner who forgets 

!h otr ul m R k o.e n of h a TctoPs nurse who tends the patient, 
Oct. 2nd: “eof a child who cries for candy and is spanked 

by its mother. 

It is significant that Lola has an extremely ‘^tablejn^ 
impulsive mother. As with Perry, there ar 
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opposing tendencies—in this case to be cared for as a baby 
and to express ferocity as a tiger. We find out rather clearly 
what happens to the child who cries for candy or wets her 
clothes in Lola’s family. We also discover what forms her 
fantasies of revenge take. 

Michael 

Sept. 22: Plays the role of a ferryboat operator. Resents 
any children riding other than those he chooses. 

Sept. 23: Role of a train conductor who does not let any¬ 
one ride with him. 

Sept. 26: Role of a fireman who saves children from a 
burning house. Role of a taxi driver with no passengers. 

Sept. 29: Role of a bus driver. 

Sept. 30: Role of a ferryboat operator who takes children 
for a ride. 

Oct. 1st: Role of a pussycat being pulled around in a 
wagon. 

Oct. 2nd: Role of a vicious dog who tries to get out of his 
kennel. Role of a pilot who has a wreck in his plane. 

We see at a glance that Michael’s central problems take 
a different form from those of Perry and Lola. Although 
he, too, occasionally reflects the presence of a shadowy threat 
(i.c., the pilot whose plane is wrecked), nevertheless, he 
feels sufficiently self-assured to operate a ferry and rescue 
other children from a burning house. On the other hand, 
the fact that he excludes others in so many of his roles 
clearly indicates some difficulty in his relationships. This 
puzzled his teachers until they discovered that he was never 
permitted to play with any children in his neighborhood 
because his parents thought they were too rough for him. 

Obviously, these brief notations do not present a very full 
or rich picture, since their brevity eliminates all nuances 
and shades of feeling. Nevertheless, like black and white 
line drawings, they bring out distinctive patterns of play 
with impressive clarity and economy. The value of this 
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technique of interpretation will be more apparent tf we now 
summarize similar notations on four other children from the 
same group who have no outstand.ng difficulties. 

The first child, Paul, plays a great variety of 

ceeding days he operates a tram u yi chased away; 

another child; plays a lion who attacks an on a 

pilots a plane carrying two passengers V along; 

leash; initiates a ferryboat captain role and ; house; 

plays a fireman who saves children from fuming a 

drives a taxi into a streetcar andk, “ 5 v ^ J2by role and 

cop who is shot by robbers, unwi ing / notable 

abandons it; plays he is a vicious dog- r o‘es an 

for the wide range of feelings and tclat.onshqis .hey p^ ^ 

Paul can be submissive as well as omi - on indicates less 

as assertive. His flexibility in t e j 5 tabm to circumstances 

pressure from within and mor P j;. russe d above. 

than are shown by the three chi ren mother who goes 

The next child, Jennie, took the role of, mo,he ^ ^ 

to the park with her husband, ho mg^ P nQther child to 

school; initiated fire-engine P y , • k ts let down bunks, 

drive; played train-drove, coheredSchool again; 
sold food; played mother, pla> to RO to the beach 

played school and pussycat; P re i Although house- 

where she sold food and rode on ' Q f ot her roles, 

play predominates, note the libera spri e> j while 

Tragedy is noticeably absent from her dramatic p y, 

pleasant and stimulating things 1 * f arn ily life are distinctly 
child in the course of a fairly varied family me 

present. , ^ a child in house- 

During five days Zephyr took t es ^ baby ^ ho fights ba ck 

play, a ferryboat passenger, a P U ^Y ’ A i tbo ugh many of these 

when spanked, an airplane passeng • actually quite able 

were comparatively subordinate, s « and showed the best 

to stand up against a “bossy m positive and well- 

self-acceptance of any in the others. 

poised a child does not need t variety and sameness 

The fourth child, Teddy, exh.b.ts both vane,y ^ buJ 

in his roles. On succeedmg days P >' who figho and 

driver who forces passengers off the bus, p 
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shoots down Japs and Germans, a doctor who inoculates his 
patients, a ferryboat operator who collects fares and forces 
some children off the boat, and a storekeeper who sells candy 
and ice cream but will not accept any competition. Here is a 
child who can play many dominant roles appropriately, and 
one who cooperates with most children, yet is able to eject those 
he doesn’t care for. There is no need to resort to animal roles 
to be assertive or to baby roles to be submissive. This boy is 
ready to meet his world squarely and is confident enough to 
insist on his own terms. 

The foregoing illustrations were used to emphasize how 
much insight even a few brief but consistently recorded notes 
can yield. These records and the fuller accounts given be¬ 
fore together suggest four general aspects of a child and his 
world which are most strikingly and consistently revealed 
through his dramatic play: (1) the characteristic “flavor” 
of the world from his point of view; (2) his own pr ess ing 
needs (without necessary reference to the basis of these needs); 
(3) his conception of himself; and (4) the specific prob¬ 
lems and preoccupations with which he is concerned at a 
given time. Some of these aspects have been discussed 
briefly in Chapter II. Here we shall develop each of them 
further in order to bring into focus the less obvious clues 
to the child’s experience contained in dramatic play. 

Sensing the Flavor of a Child’s World 

In constructing a full picture of any child’s world, we 
must discover which of his experiences are having the great¬ 
est impact on him and which are hardest for him to assimi¬ 
late. For these purposes dramatic play is unexcelled. One 
of the best clues, here, is sheer repetition—of theme, of re¬ 
lationships or simply of general flavor as demonstrated by the 
following two excerpts from the records of Lilly, aged four. 
Although this little girl does many different things in the 
course of her play, she does all of them in a certain way, 
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presenting a picture of rather distraught domination. The 
reader might try to visualize her family life from these play 
episodes and compare the image that results with the in or- 

mation given later. 

Lilly has built a car out of some horses and P la " ks * nd 
children sit passively on it. Lilly seats herself bes.de Much 
saying: ‘-You’re the father, Mitch.” She jumps up .mmedn 
ately, saying, “I always have to jump up, darts ar ° u . ( 

the sand pit, scoops up dirt with both hands, an P 

onto the floor of the car. She says to Penny Penny ’ y °" " 
very foolish.” [So far as the observer knew. Penny had don. 

nothing.] Penny sits there lookmg dream.ly away ’ „ y „ he 

nounces: “Now I’ll go”; [to Mitch] “Start the motor.’ Sc 

climbs up on the wire mesh fence near the head of the car, 

jounces up and down making motor noises. e ju 

runs out into the middle of the play yard, jumps up anddown. 

wriggling her body and waving her arms. She co 

the “car!” and pulls a, the floor boards. Penny and Joyce> seem 

to ignore all this frantic activity, but Penny moves her leg 

and in doing so pushes one of the J°° p ° does not 
Lilly hits her, “Get out now, Penny, get out. Y 

move. Lilly rushes down to the end of the car and p ies three 
loose boards into a haphazard crisscross arrangement saying, 
"I’m getting angry.” She comes back to the car say, ?’ . 

there is room for me to get in.” Gets into the car saying, 
“I’m the mother.” She jumps up immediately, ^out g 
the children who were’ about to move the boards she had 

piled up a moment before, “Leave the oar s „ 

turn, and says to Mitch, “Mitch, look, I have u. good now. 

Then she darts around into the sand pit^ a ®“‘£ ap " a „ we nee d 
more dirt onto the floor of the car, sayi g, ( “Hey 

for tomorrow, cause we going today away. ^ g^’ e i 00 fc s 

eageidy Kt^Ie^tSfe bmes. 
Mhch^does no, respond 

weTn’tr«. "ea^g rhe P sentence unfinished. 
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She clutches at Mitch who has started to climb out of the car 
saying, “What shall we do now? You’re the father, don’t 

you know?” 

It will probably come as no surprise that Lilly is an only 
child who lives with two very managing females, and that 
her relationship to her father has never been well established. 
Her mother is described as high-strung and hysterical, al¬ 
ways hurrying the child and pushing her around; her grand¬ 
mother also seems to be dominating and demanding. The 
little girl’s actions, full of “busy movements” without ap¬ 
parent plan or purpose, show the influence of a tense, poorly 
organized individual, and her management of her “babies” 
reveals the kind of training to which she has been subjected. 

After some experience in matching children’s play with 
home relationships, it is not too difficult to reconstruct a 
child’s conception of his more influential parent. Although 
this picture is occasionally distorted by wishful thinking, it 
tends, in the main, to be accurate. From a glance at the 
following dramatic play of a rather belligerent four-year-old 
girl named Cathy, it might be possible to guess that she comes 
from an upper middle-class group where “refined” behavior 
is the rule, that she is subjected to many social pressures, 
and that she is handled inconsistently by her mother. 

Cathy sat on one of the bars of a Jungle Gym and kept 
saying: “Look at me, honey!” Then: “I am in the house, 
and my both children are outside. Come in this very moment, 
you are both very naughty children!” . . . “Josie, you’re my 
child now, and you’re always bad.” She hits her to “make her 
good.” “I will take care of you, Josie.” “Let’s make a pie for 
dessert,” she orders. Beth is the cook, but Cathy supervises 
and then takes over because “I’m not very pleased.” She 
makes “pies” for a while, and has Vivian “stay home.” Beth 
asked Cathy if she could play with Leila, another three-year-old. 
Cathy: “Yes, only if you and she play with me.” Beth agreed. 
When we had to go in she said: “Oh dear, good-bye my lovely 
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children,” and then proceeded to instruct the others that we 
“must go inside now. . . ” Cathy then walked around the 

room wheeling the doll carriage, interrupting conversation or 
play to say “don’t” or “You mustn’t.” Rory “came home from 
work,” and Cathy ordered him to get the “sisters” for supper. 
She ordered them to sit down and eat. 

The reason for a child’s assumption of roles is not always 
so apparent. For example, little girls who appear to be 
extremely well adjusted and spontaneous sometimes take the 
role of a dominating mother. Investigation often reveals, 
however, that they are exposed to parental demands and 
standards that are inappropriate to them-but they have 
come to nursery centers at an early age and have been very 
fortunate in the groups which they attended. Although they 
have successfully learned to get along with others and to 
regard their pleasures and desires as legitimate while at 
school, their home pressures are, nevertheless, reflected in 

their dramatic play. 


Noting the Child’s Needs 


Dramatic play reflects not only the flavor of the child s 
life but the needs which his experiences generate. We have 
already illustrated its value in disclosing needs that do not 
come to light in other preschool activities-for example, the 
passivity needs of Teddy and Warren or the aggressive im¬ 
pulses of Perry in the “Bambi” episode. Now we propose 
to show how brightly it illuminates man> needs t at o 
appear, more or less darkly, in the child's behavior at other 

times. . 

Bobby, a thrcc-and-one-half-year-old who could not be 

persuaded to leave his mother’s side, played out the following 
incident one day. 


“You know, this is a ferryboat, 
who has been joined by teacher. 


’’—leans over to tell mother 
He adds: “Only for trucks. 
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Only for trucks.” Rex hovers over Bobby. Bobby pushes him 
away, then encloses himself behind sawhorses, watching three 
children at dramatic play on the other side of the roof. He 
lays his head down on the wagon. He wiggles his foot, hums, 
and moves his knees. He has a black toy dog in the wagon with 
him. He chants: “Fenced in. Fenced in.” 

Bobby’s eloquent satisfaction with his fenced-in state sug¬ 
gests an enormous need for security and a fear of the world 
beyond the “fence.” Observation of his mother throws light 
on this behavior. Within a few minutes we find her insist¬ 
ing that he cannot have a wagon if he does not play with it— 
criticizing him for getting dirty—refusing to interrupt her 
knitting when he asks for attention—quickly demanding that 
he show her something he has picked up from the floor. In 
view of this constant vigilance and reproof, it is quite under¬ 
standable that he seeks the safety of being fenced in and at 
the same time needs the reassurance of his mother’s physical 
presence. Furthermore, being fenced in may symbolize self- 
protection against a very real desire to reach out, since any 
venturcsomeness has consistently brought disapproval in its 
wake. 

The play of Harvey, a boy of almost four, tells another 
story, and one that is different from what it at first appears 
to be. 

Harvey was playing with Karen, his twin sister. Karen began 
to push the carriage. Harvey said, “Let me be the baby, 
Karen,” and started to talk like a baby. He got into the car¬ 
riage. Karen pushed him around the room as he squinted his 
eyes and cried. She stopped the carriage, patted his shoulder, 
saying, “Don’t cry, baby.” He squirmed around, put his thumb 
in his mouth, and swayed his body. 

Josie came to the carriage and wanted to push Harvey. He 
jumped out and hit her in the face. She walked away almost 
crying. He went to her, put his arm around her and said, in a 
sympathetic manner, “Come, you be the baby. I’ll push you 
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in the carriage.” She climbed in. He ran and got the dog 
and gave it to her, saying, “Here, baby.” She sm.led and began 
to pfay with the dog. He went to the housekeeping corner, 

got a cup and held it to her mouth. He smacked h.s 
fng at her, smiling. He pushed her around in the carnage. 
Karen ran to him and said, “Harvey let me push the carnage. 
I'll be the mamma, you be the daddy.” Harvey ~.d °.K“ 

and reached his hand in his pocket and gave e r 171 ' , 

said “Bye, baby,” waving his hand. He went to the shelf, took 

eT hammer and"’a bed, then sat on the floor and vigorously 
nailed spokes in it. Karen pushed the carnage to where h e 
She said, “What are you doing, Harvey?” He said, I m mak- 
ing a bed.” He looked at Josie and smiled. 

This episode proves-if proof be needed-that the under¬ 
standing of children’s dramatic play is no simple matter 
the surface it appears to be a direct reflection of a rather 
congenial home life. Yet other observations belie this in 
terpretation, for time and again Harvey s play recof ' 
immaturity and tension, constant recourse to y P 

and overweaning delight in the aggressive use o 
addition, it was discovered that his mother paid scan at- 
tention to him, leaving his father to supply w latever m 
ing” he got. Seen within the framework of thts kind of 
information, this dramatic episode takes .ts place not a 
a picture of what Harvey's parents are l.ke, but as a rcvela 

tion of what he thinks they should be like. 

A fragment of play that occurred later the same morning 

seems to reflect this boy’s real world more accurately^ Com^ 
pare the casual quality of the attention t at e, e ’ 

gives to his “baby,” with the concern he had showe 

earlier: 

Harvey ran to the carriage and said to Karen, 

mother, take the carriage an ^ te ^ y ba ^y»° She climbed into 
"Harvey, you be the mother, I m the b y. . Karen 

the carriage and he pushed her into the gym 
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was crying like a baby. He stopped and gave her a stick for 
a bottle, then left her in the carriage and went to the wagon. 
He filled it with blocks and pulled them saying. “Peep, peep,” 
jumping up and down. When he ran by Karen, she called, 
“Mamma, mamma.” He stopped abruptly, ran to her and gave 
her a piece of paper, pushed her for a minute, and went back 
to the wagon. Later he passed the carriage again. Karen was 
screaming, “Give me a pencil.” This time he did not stop. . . . 

These contrasting scenes make it clear that in sensing 
needs through dramatic play, we must distinguish sharply 
between play as a projection of actual situations and as an 
expression of the wishes or hopes of the child. Occasionally 
these two facets may be blended into one episode, but gen¬ 
erally they come to light at different times. This is another 
argument for continued observation of the child rather than 
emphasis on one or two samples of behavior. 

Discovering What the Child Thinks of Himself 

Many fleeting incidents in dramatic play combine to give 
us information concerning the child’s ideas about himself, 
his role in life, and what others think of him. Consider, for 
example, the behavior of Donnie who lived alone with his 
mother and was treated more like a girl than a boy. He 
consistently refused to play father and spontaneously chose 
motherlike roles instead. Apparently it was easier for him to 
think of himself as feminine than to attempt a real masculine 
identification. Like other bo>s in similar circumstances, 
Donnie was unable to protect himself when attacked, and 
shied away from aggressive play. The upshot was that he 
played with little girls like another little girl. 

The record of Jackie, described earlier in this chapter 
gives us an instance in which the child’s conception of him¬ 
self emerges in new and vivid form. In building and manip¬ 
ulating his truck it is evident that he is testing himself 
against a threatening environment. As he succeeds in hold- 
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ing his own in handling heavy blocks and tires and in compe- 
tidon with assertive playmates, his self-confidence grows and 
he becomes bigger and bigger in his own esumauon 

In another vein, many instances from the play of Tessie, 
a rather destructive child, reveal that she has all but ac¬ 
cepted the name of “bad girl.” Given the choice of Hallo¬ 
we’en characters to play, she wants to be the witch. When 
asked to choose a mask, she picks a threatening one. When 
her group is engaged in rhythms and her teacher announces 
that they will all play rabbit, she casts herself as a bad 
bunny.” You may remember that Tessie’s play was cited 
earlier as an example of reversal of roles. Happily, her con¬ 
structive playing of the mother role m that episode indi¬ 
cates that she still can think of herself as something other 

th U seems fo'us that the teacher has a golden °PP° rtu g 
for correcting the child’s misconceptions of himself (O 
course, she must be able to recognize them ^0 J 
techniques of the psychodrama were worked outP£“ * 

for the purpose of demonstrating to in ivi u forma- 

unsuspected capacities. Our own observations of the fomn 
tion of limited and rigid self-conceptions within the nursery 
school age range suggest a fruitful field for the application 
of psychodramatic techniques. When c i ren 
faulty self-estimates, it might be useful for the . ^ ‘ 

assign roles requiring behavior not habitually shown a 
^Td” mo“her for a “bad” girl, a bold and “bossy” police¬ 
man for the timid lad, a “fighter champ’ for the^ fearM 
one. This procedure has not been used w.th very 

young children, and it must be applied with tac.and skdh 
But the fact that it parallels so closely what children do 
spontaneously under favorable circumstances suggests a wealth 

of promise for the future. 
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Detecting Children's Preoccupations and Problems 

There is little need to present fresh examples of the ways 
in which children reveal their specific concerns, since we 
have already touched upon this function of dramatic play 
in almost every other approach to it. But there is one ques¬ 
tion that deserves special attention: How can teachers use 
dramatic play as a clue to the child’s life outside the nursery 
group? In answer, we should like to offer several selections 
from the play of Julie, a three-and-one-half-year-old child. 

A few facts ahout Julie will facilitate the interpretation 
of her play. The little girl first aroused her teacher’s con¬ 
cern by her egocentric, destructive, and aggressive behavior. 
She masturbated excessively during rest periods, and was ex¬ 
tremely negativistic: “One sure way of getting Julie to say 
‘no’ is to ask her to do something.” She lived alone with 
her mother, an embittered woman who had borne her out 
of wedlock. The mother’s vowed ambition was to “harden” 
little Julie so that her daughter would not suffer as she had. 

In the first record cited below, note Julie’s insistence on 
playing the part of the “father,” a nonexistent figure in 
her life. The way in which she plays the role indicates what 
she thinks fathers do in families and what children can ex¬ 
pect of them. Observe, next, her eagerness to take the place 
of the baby when that role is vacated, her mounting pleasure 
in the attention she achieves from wetting herself, and finally, 
her rcstort to masturbation when the attention of the 
“mamma” is taken away from her. 

Julie watches mother—baby play and then says, “Knock 
knock, I’ll be the father.” Lola, “Well, get off the bike then.” 
Julie: “How is the baby today? I’ll get something to eat. 
I’ll go in my car.” Lola: “Could you get some baby food?” 
Julie: No, I can’t because they don’t have any but I’ll see 

if I can get some other kind.” Julie rides to one comer, and 
says to herself, “No baby food.” She rides to another comer 
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and picks up one of the rectangular blocks, then rides back 
to the "house” and gives it to Lola, pretending it is a box ot 

baby food. . , , , • 

Bud, the "baby,” cuts his finger on a ladder and runs in 

the nursery. “You know what? I'll be your baby says Juhe 

“Do you know what I’m gonna do? I m gonna ride > 

in the house.” Lola says, “No, baby, you are going to have your 

supper now.” “No, ride the bike first,” says Julie. Ula turns 

about and looks at Julie in a very annoyed manner. Her hands 

are on her hips and her lips are tightly squeezed together 

Tulie says “Mommie, I wet my clothes-change the babys 

diaper” Lola puts her arms around Julie and attempts to car 

JuUe Into the P house. She rushes to an -^'nary room and 

snatches a diaper off a line, then tells J“b e to hold her h P 

up and slips the diaper under her, and pretends to ^ 

“tlL f r= £ r lit s 5* 

eyes, “I wet again.” Lola goes ^ug^ the^same ^ctions, 

rr T n ^ e is}o h mpL.ed Julie, *£ 

ST-ASSf* Ju.it is TlLe the phry sp-and £ apparently 

haldTnow" abroach” her genhal a'rea She U.ying on her 
stomach now and swaying her hips back and forth. 

Julie occasionally wet her bed during this period^ While 
it did not happen often, it must have been -gmfican^to her, 

since six months later she grectc a Ld'then giggled de- 

“Remember when we wet our beds. and gSS 

lightedly. Undoubtedly it had served as a m 

ing her mother as well as of capturing attention- «« 

ception of a father it became clear 

that he can render his child. A mrent who 

that she fantasied the father asthe a go^ P and give 

r lluedLstpTi. Since the little girl had 
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no real father, she could hardly be expected to test this un¬ 
realistic conception. 

The highlights of a record made about six weeks later 
indicate a continued preoccupation with many of the same 
ideas. 

Julie and Addie are planning to play house and Addie says, 
“You don’t need a daddy.” Julie insists that you do. Addie^ 
“I had two daddies and one died. Do you have a daddy 
Julie replies, “No,” and rides away quickly, saying, “Let’s 
race—Yahaaaaaaa.” She overturns her bike and has some diffi¬ 
culty in extricating herself. ... 

Now Teddy is being drawn around in the wagon, whining 
periodically. Julie speaks to him in a pampering tone, “Does 
the baby want a toy—Does the baby want another toy? . As 
Teddy replies “yes” to every suggestion, she picks up things 
she finds on the ground to take the place of toys-paper, rope, 
etc. “Have you got to go to the bathroom, little baby? Baby, 
you can wet your pants like that, bumpty bump.” (She has 
just gone over a bump, and as she says this to him she looks 
back and smiles such an affected overly protective smile, it is 
comical.) “You know what, we’re going visiting on the train. 
Mommy has the tickets.” Julie takes Teddy’s hand, then sud¬ 
denly plunges forward and says, “Oh, here is the train. Come 
on, baby.” Julie and Teddy now sit in the wagon and Julie 
stares into space. “Now we are here.” Teddy says, “I don’t 
have nothing to play with.” Julie picks up a piece of paper 
and says, “Here read this. You know your daddy does that. 
He’s at work. He’s sick.” She puts her arm protectively on 
Teddy’s shoulder. “Tomorrow is your birthday. You sit in 
your carriage now.” Julie walks away for a second and then 
approaches Teddy, singing, “Happy birthday to you.” (As 
she does this she is clapping her hands and marching with a 
hopping rhythm.) “Daddy is going to send you a present.” 
Julie takes Teddy’s hand and says, “Hello, little baby, two years 
old. Here comes your daddy now. He brought a new shirt for 
you. Maybe we’ll go to the show, me and daddy.” 

As this record indicates, Julie’s play is beginning to reveal 
both her concern about where her daddy might be and her 
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expectations of what would happen if he should appear. The 
intensity of her pleasure in what the daddy w,l ™g 
pathetic in relation to the facts and suggests how keenly he 
Lis what is lacking. Again we find that she believes unnat ng 
in one's clothes is a special “baby” pnvdege, and that 

“good” mother would permit it. , the 

L month later Julie expresses the same ‘“^Tc play 
medium of miniature fife toys as well as ^amauc p y 
She makes a trip on the train and again brings theda 
into her play This time, however, she gro . 

fully assumes the part of the baby, playing it through m 

very realistic fashion. 

Julie takes out various toys, showing special lT ^ st ™ s the 

train, into which she puts a nude the d baby living with?” 
baby in a play pen. Observer: ‘Who s the baby^ « w 

Julie: “The daddy and the mommy. >re at home .” 

through the box.) “Where are t ey.■ J , h baby doll.) 

(She points to the “house” where there ionly « ^ Qb 

“There they are.” (She P ut * i u iie: 8 “That’s the girl.” 

server* <4 W^ho*s this in the train. . n 44 Alone?” 

“Where is she going?” Julie: ' Her goings oppi . (This re f e rs 
“Yeah. Her going to get her mommy l taken that 

to a "shopping- tnp juhe^nd h ^ daddy? „ Ju , je; . He's 

morning.) . . • Observer. No answe r. 

at work.” “What kind of work does he^do^ ^ 

“What’s the little girl going to do d mmy . AHnnnn" 

the baby. I’m the baby-and I you■ mom 

(She pretends to cry.) O bs ^ * bottle?* “All right, baby, 

ft srL s* <4 »“£2”^ 

™mm “'lap 1 ^^eat?”"" JuHc .ucks on the bottle and climbs 

into the observer’s lap and lies * c *. b Tvjlie jumped up 
This went on for a few seconds and then 1 ^ for 

and went over to the toy shelf an Observer: “Two 

the observer. Then she broug t an Here’s your pocket- 

pocketbooks.” “Yes, I buyed them for you. Here yo po 
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book, mommy. Here’s your ’nother one. You got another one. 
You buy so much for yourself. Here’s another one. Here’s 
another one (about four purses piled up). So much you buy. 
Why do you buy so much, mommy?” Observer: “Because I 
have to feed my little baby.” Julie: “Here’s some money, 
mommy. Do you need some money?” “Yes, I need it to go 
to the grocery. . . .” Julie (reaching over and getting a maga¬ 
zine to look at) : “This is you, mommy (pointing to a picture 
of a woman). And that’s my daddy (pointing to a picture of 
a man). When’s my Daddy coming home?” Observer: “Pretty 
soon. What are we going to do when daddy comes home?” 
“I’m going to sing “Happy Birthday” to him because he has 
a birthday. . . 

Julie got into a carriage and was wheeled back home. She 
opened her purse and said, “I want some money, mommy.” 
The observer offered her some pretend money which she put 
in her purse saying, “This is my purse.” Then Julie handed the 
observer a toy phone: “Your phone is ringing.” The observer 
answered and asked whether “they” wanted to speak with 
Julie and handed the phone back to her. She picked it up 
and said, “Hello, daddy. What do you want? Do you want 
mommy? Here’s mommy.” She handed the phone back to 
the observer who told “daddy” to be home in time for supper 
and hung up. 

Julie repeated the baby play with various teachers after 
this episode. They later learned that she had been asking 
questions about her father, and that she may have over¬ 
heard her mother discuss a trip that involved a possible 
marriage. The episode also foreshadows a development which 
took plac 'vv’eral months later, when the separation be¬ 
tween Jui ; nd her mother seemed imminent. She then 
began to steal pennies from the other children. The meaning 
of money to Julie as something your mother gives you and 
the timing of the stealing are both significant in explaining 
her behavior. 

Sometimes the importance of a simple episode remains 
unrecognized until it is related to other samples of play be- 
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havior and evaluated in the light of the dynamics of devel¬ 
opment. Jackie, the little boy whose aggressive animal play 
was discussed earlier in this chapter, furnishes a case in 
point. At one time he seemed to be seeking the kind of con¬ 
stant and exclusive attention adults give to babies-help m 
putting on his clothes, putting his things away etc. a 
another time he seemed intent on establishing has power 
over others through negativism, destructives . and «pec.a ^ 
through annoying those bigger than h.mselh It therefore 

seems reasonable to suppose that his need to be a bab ? w “ 
somehow dangerous to him, a sign of weakness ^amst -hich 

iX h 

another and more specific source of anxiety, as indicated b> 
the following excerpts. 

The group was playing a gamC wMa door. When 
turn running behind his 

he knocked, the tc ^ c Jj c J‘ turkey When Jackie knocked 

name, then pretended he was a tur y. ^ J .. who * s there? 

the following incident took P * ■ Jackie.” Teacher: 

Come in. Who are ie for breakfast” But 

“We are very hungry. Letsea J hc door aga in. After 

Jackie did not consent and ran back he came tQ the 

going through the ^ du she eten ded to put him to 

teacher and lay across h hat they we re going to 

sleep and explained to th ® : C Teac her- “What part do you 
celebrate by eating a turkey Teacher. the mouth „_ 

want?” Children: “I want the nose and ran 

aLrWht 6 P^e, he Joined the game 
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as one of the “eaters.” The game went on. Charlie: “I want 
the heart of the turkey.” Jackie: “I want some too.” Charlie: 
“I want to eat the whole belly.” Jackie: “Bang! Bang! (with 
his gun). I want a big slice. I want the pee-pee. 

Somewhat later Jackie was playing with Lola. Lola: If 

you give me your gun, I will be your friend.” He ignored her 
remarks, and placing his gun suggestively, announced: This 

is my pee-pee. I broke my pee-pee and put it back again. My 
pee-pee is sticking out dis way.” A few minutes later Jackie 
was calling for help because Lola insisted on playing with the 
gun. Pointing to the gun he said, “Dat a turkey, dat a black 
turkey.” Lola (cajoling), “Let me play with it.” Jackie 
(generously), “Wrap it up so no one will see it.” He handed 
her the gun with a napkin. “Now I can play with your toys. 

Whatever the origin of his apprehension might be, it is 
clear that Jackie is preoccupied with thoughts of a detachable 
penis; that he is uncomfortable when put in the position of 
a possible victim of the kind of thing he would like to do 
(i.c., to cat the turkey's pee-pee); and that he cherishes 
his gun, which he has used as an extended penis. When he 
does permit Lola to have the gun, notice that it must be 
done secretly. Obviously, these are the events of only one 
day and thus only suggestive. Their importance, however, 
is underlined later on, when he makes a snow man with a 
huge penis out of clay, announcing, “This is a daddy one.” 
Immediately afterward, he makes what he calls a “little tiny 
one” without any penis. 

Several months after this incident, Jackie went for a walk 
with his class and stopped to admire a horse. He crowded 
very close to examine him, then remarked, “He ought not 
to make a wee anymore. He can't.” Another child countered 
with, “Oh, yes, he can because there’s his hole.” Jackie 
insisted that he could not and left the horse very reluctantly. 
Clearly he was still preoccupied with anatomy and ana- 
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tomical differences and seemed to have some very confused 


ideas about them. 

All these bits and pieces from Jackie’s behavior suggest, 
first, that he has compared his own anatomy with that of 
an adult male and wondered at the differences; second, 
that the loss of a penis and urination have been associated 
in his experience (perhaps in a threat to his own penis tf 
he does not stop wetting himself); and third, that he is 
wondering how penises might be removed—whether it might 
be done, perhaps, by biting. Is this not enough to make a 
child worry? If this is a world in which a boy can lose his 
penis because he wets himself, is it not important for him 
to prove his strength by aggressive behavior, and by so doing, 
to reassure himself that he can retain his body intact? 

A kindly and understanding teacher, sensing a need for 
reassurance, could surely help this boy. Actually, Jackie 
gave his teacher many openings—for instance, he never left 
a clay session without having made something with a very 
emphatic penis. If nothing more, these incidents could have 
formed the basis for tactful inquiry about his experience at 
home, perhaps through the grandmother or an older brother 
or sister. In the hands of an experienced person, the boy 
himself might even have been the source of information. 

In Jackie’s play there were many other intimations of con¬ 
fusion about bodily functions; for example, fantasies concern¬ 


ing feces and food. 

On one occasion Jackie was playing with another child in 
the doll corner and pretended to call up the doctor on the tele¬ 
phone. Jackie: "Hello, doctor, can you come up now^ 
Other child: “I am coming up.” Jackie: But arejou th 

cop or the doctor?” Other child: “Hello. Get out. Jackie 
(unperturbed) : “I am talking to you. I am a bogey man. 
Here is some cocky for breakfast. . . • 
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On another occasion, taking the part of a cook, he poured 
water out of some tins, giving each child a bit, "There s some 

cocky in it.” 

The repetition of these themes suggests that the boy was 
asking for help. His teacher, however, tended to ignore his 
references to body parts and body functions, believing that 
he would get over it. If the basis for his original aggressive¬ 
ness had been a generalized one, such as a need to defend 
himself against brothers and sisters, or a lack of adequate 
mothering, he probably would have responded simply to 
the calm and secure atmosphere of the Center. But the real 
problem was not touched by ignoring it, and we can surmise 
that it was based more specifically on fears or fantasies of 
attacks on his body, and therefore required special attention. 

Jackie’s case clearly indicates that, before a teacher can 
understand the meanings in a child s dramatic play, she must 
be willing to accept these meanings, whatever they are. As 
it was, his teacher either overlooked or rejected an oppor¬ 
tunity to be of service to the youngster. And Jackie is not 
an isolated instance. Many other little boys give evidence 
of confusion about their anatomy and their sex roles. If 
female teachers cannot handle this problem with equanimity, 
perhaps it would be wise to have at least one well-oriented 
male available in every group dealing with young children. 
Or perhaps women teachers need to be told in a very' mattcr- 
of-fact manner that little boys do sometimes suffer threats 
to their persons, that they worry about these threats, and 
that a reassuring word from an adult can do much to help 
them cope with this potentially damaging experience. 

Time after time, dramatic play incidents yield clues to 
the meaning of puzzling behavior. One three-year-old boy 
who lived in a fatherless household frequently played a 
mother role with little girls. Occasionally he said he was 
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the father, but the way in which he acted this role was 
definitely feminine. His confusion as to whether he was a 
boy or a girl was demonstrated in the following scene. 

He was playing with a little girl out-of-doors, when ^turned 

to an observer and remarked “You can t see er p P ■ 
Then the observer asked, “What are pee-pees. He replied, 
“What all girls have.” He unbuttoned his pants and showed 
his penis, and permitted the little girl to fondle itpaying Don 
tell teacher” He needed help in getting his pants buttoned 
and ^approached the observe, (a man, When ce observe, 

—d SSy he sair^l^ B- 

SSraMsr-* 

Several things are clear from this inc.dent and from the 
character of the child's dramatic play^ It seems °J 

better to him to be a little girl than to be a l.ttle boy. “ 
ever he is definitely confused by the discrepancy between 
his self-identification and his anatomy. He ^ som^hmg 
little girls don’t have, but since he wants to be a little girl 
he gets around that by denying the difference and asserting 

that little girls have “pec-pecs' -but one simp y 
see them. A lurking sense of kinship with male creat , 
however, is also indicated when he says, concerning 
server “He likes it, too,” implying a difference in point of 
view ’between the female teacher and the male obseiver. 
All this indicates why it was necessary for the child to repu - 
ate his masculinity. He clearly implied that his teacher 
woman, did not “like it,” and knowing, as - do that httlc 
children frequently expect from their teachers the sameJund 
of treatment they get from their mothers, we might. venture 
the guess that he believes his mother did not ike it 
either. If this is so, his determinauon to be a l.ttle g. 
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rather than a little boy, in spite of anatomy, becomes 
understandable. 

We do not suggest that this interpretation is, in any sense, 
conclusive. Our object is rather to show how observation 
of dramatic play, taken in conjunction with other incidents, 
can suggest reasonable hypotheses which call for further 
investigation. 

In general, the most frequently expressed conflicts in chil¬ 
dren’s dramatic play refer to their dual need to receive 
comforting and to express aggressiveness. They alternate 
between the small and weak baby and the big and powerful 
pilot or cowboy. Sometimes the power figures are empha¬ 
sized while the desires for babying are indicated only in 
subtle and subdued ways. At other times the longing for 
mothering is uppermost, while the aggressive needs find ob¬ 
scure and tortuous outlets. In any case, judging from our 
records, children need reassurance concerning both their 
desires for protection and warmth, and their needs to ex¬ 
press rage and hate. They must be helped to see not only 
that each of these is acceptable in itself, but that they are 
not incompatible—that the youngster who sometimes wants 
to hurt and destroy is still considered worthy of being loved, 
and that wishing to be cared for and cuddled is not an indi¬ 
cation of weakness and unworthiness. But before these atti¬ 
tudes can be conveyed convincingly to the children, the 
tcrchers themselves must be fully and sympathetically aware 
of them. 


Progress through Dramatic Play 

In the second chapter we referred to the value of dramatic 
play in bringing together the child’s unverbalized fantasies 
and the demands and offerings of reality. It was suggested 
thfat in the course of his play he could restructure the world 
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closer to his heart’s desire, and possibly free himself from 
some of the limitations imposed by personal history and cir¬ 
cumstance. As we have examined record after record, we 
have witnessed the mirroring of the child’s world and we 
have seen his attempts to gather the strength to cope with 

its pressures. But a two-pronged question still remains: How 

well do children succeed in the attempt to use dramatic 
play in assimilating life, and does the group give the indi¬ 
vidual child the freedom he needs for growth? 

To answer these questions, we propose to follow one child 
through several play situations. Donnie, a boy of four, lives 
at home with his mother and a female lodger but there is 
no father in the family picture. His teachers describe him 
as a “quiet and scared kid, shy of children and adults. When 
he joined the group he would not take part m any of the 
usull activitiesf when messy play was in progress he would 
sav “Mv mother does not want me to do this I will ge 
my’ clothes dirty.” Though he conformed to the letter in 
routines, he was a poor eater and seemed to move slow y 
in every way. The only things he enjoyed were the doll 

corner and “walking around with a gun. 

Donnie’s mother complained that he was stubborn an^ 
contrary” and asked the teachers to break himof these 
habits and teach him ’to get along with other ch.Mrem He 

had never been separated from her before he cam^° ‘h 
Center. She reported that he was allergic to dust and caO 
hair, and "very sensitive” to strong winds. Severalitim 
she was observed to admonish him about cleanliness. To 

keep his hair out of his eyes she used a bo ^ P ,n ( 

From this brief description it is evident that this little 

boy had much to confuse and oppress him-a fa^erless home, 

exacting standards of obedience and cleanliness, a possible 

nudge toward femininity. 
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Let us now watch Donnie as he tries to tackle some of 
his problems in play. In the first record we find him playing 
gently with a little girl, apparently assuming a feminine role. 

Donnie and Alice are pushing two doll carriages round and 
round the room. Donnie seems to be very happy this morning. 
As he pushes his carriage into an enclosure, he turns to Alice, 
saying, “Bring yours in this way—this way,” indicating the open¬ 
ing. She continues on, however, and he follows her to the 
enclosure on the other side of the room. They stand inside. 
Donnie goes over to the stove and puts a block in the oven 
without saying anything. They go out again and push their 
carriages across the room to the enclosure. Donnie lies down 
on the play bed for a moment, then gets up and they walk 
back to the house holding hands. They sit down there for a 
moment and, holding hands, walk back to the enclosure. They 
sit on the bed and whisper. 

In the next episode, recorded five months later, he joins 
a group of boys in much more exciting play. However, 
though there are indications that he would like to do a little 
destruction, the enthusiastic creation of the “fire” by the 
other children proves too much for timid Donnie. Alone 
later, he fulfills himself in a milder fashion. 

When asked what he wants to do, Donnie says, “Just play.” 
All the children have left the table but he sits there slowly sip¬ 
ping his juice and eating his cracker. He goes over to join 
his friend Rex who, with Eddie, is building blocks. Donnie 
kneels and watches them, saying nothing. The two other boys 
make a ramp for a car to glide down and Donnie makes a 
humming sound and then, “Be-eep, beep,” as the car slides 
down. Jackie has now joined his group. Donnie picks up a 
small square block and puts it on Rex’s head and says, “I 
wanta bump you on your head.” Jackie grabs the block away 
and has a tussle for the block with Donnie, but Donnie quickly 
gets it as it falls down. The three children pile blocks on top 
of the car and Donnie says, “Put ’em all in the garbage can, 
Hee.” Next they pretend they are burning the car up. Rex 
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is the leader in this play. He announces, I m goin in the 
fire,*’ and lies down over the blocks. Jackie follows suit. Donrue 
is somewhat hesitant about getting in and draws back. Jackie^ 
“C’mon, Donnie, let’s bum him [Rex] up. Donme starts 
whine about the car which is under the pile of blocks and 
tries to get it out: “I want it now.' The other children ex¬ 
citedly drop bricks on Rex, and Donnie half-heartedly does 
the same. He says to the teacher, “He’s burned up and 
points to Rex. Donnie still is most anxious to get the can -nan 
ages to get hold of it, but it is soon taken away by Rex He 
scratches his head and gives up, then picks up two Mocks, 
puts them on the floor, and says to no one in particular These 
are my skates.” He repeats this several times and says, 
out of the way,” then puts the blocks away. 

Although Donnie was quite ready for some private re¬ 
lease, as he indicated by bumping a block on Rex s hea 
and suggesting that they put the toys in the garbage can 
he was not yet sufficiently sure of himself to join the other 

children in their fantasies of destruction. 

In the third record we have evidence of an attempt to 

change his conception of himself. 

as? “ni - % 

blocks tumble and Ivan yells; Donme and Rex build me c 

r saws“vS fs *• 

h, " itrf-r-s?. ;j’,„dd,,n?rUd, 

some long blocks to add to the . veils- the teacher 

them away. He hangs on to the W^-^^^^to 
comes over to the rescue and Donme qu V anJ 
build. Again, as he is holding on to tnc » This 

to bring it over to Ivan, ^for help Buddy goes away and 
time Donnie cries out to Ivan for help, duo y K 

Donnie gives his block to Ivan. 
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This episode takes on real significance when we recall that 
for many young children a car symbolizes an instrument of 
great power, and that to drive it is to be in a position of 
mastery. However, Donnie’s attempt to overcome his help¬ 
lessness is still in the realm of fantasy. 

In the next episode the boy’s needs are still more fully re¬ 
vealed and we clearly see that the so-called “car” serves 
a dual purpose—to aggrandize and to protect. It gives him 
at once a “cozy” place away from the encroachment of others 
and an instrument of power through which he can realize 
his hidden longings. Moreover, the achievement of building 
a car emboldens him to the point where he can at least 
begin to defy an old enemy. 

Again Donnie says, “I wanta play with the car.” It seems as 
if he is the “boss” as he says to Rex, “Get me two blocks to 
put here.” Rex complies and Donnie says, “Get in the car.” 
They both climb in. The two boys continue building their car 
and proudly display it to the teacher. Donnie: “Wc could sleep 
in the car, couldn’t wc?” He seems very satisfied. 

They sit inside their “car.” Donnie to Leila: “You can’t 
come and get us.” He says this in the rather plaintive way that 
is characteristic of almost everything he expresses verbally. 
Buddy, who is in a very aggressive mood, comes along to dis¬ 
turb the peace. As Donnie watches him come over, his whole 
face puckers in fear. Bud pushes him; Donnie gets quite red 
and tries to push him ofT. He whines and sticks out his tongue 
(which is the first sign this observer had seen of an attempt 
at aggressive defense). Bud spits in Donnie’s face and he con¬ 
tinues to whine. Bud is led away by the teacher. Donnie 
and Rex continue to play and discuss their “car.” Bud comes 
along again and knocks down the car. Donnie quietly and 
patiently starts to rebuild it. Again Bud comes over, and this 
time Donnie moves away abruptly. Then he sits on the side 
of the “car” and plays with Rex there. 

Unfortunately the enemy thwarts Donnie in the end and 
he again exposes the impotence which haunts him. But when 
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he is free of other children, in the next scene, he effectively 
implements his power fantasies. Then, backed by the strength 
thus gained, he is able to oppose interference with genuine 
tenacity and bring his play to a successful conclusion. 

The children are having their free play in the big gym 
hall. Donnie sees a small ladder and props it up against he 
radiator. Oblivious of the others he climbs 

observer, “Who wants their windows cleaned? He makes a 
few cleaning gestures, comes down, ho s ou i 
says, “Here: thirty cents.” Then he goes off by himself but 
comes rushing back, his face drawn in anguish, as he «« 
another child trying to move the ladder away. He manages 
to get it back, this time without whining or crying for help 
Donnie is now playing another game of h,s own makmg. 

He puts the ladder against the water fo ” nta | r ", f ”?, “ 
is a ledge piled with big square blocks. He climbs the ladder, 
lifts the blocks off one by one and moves them to another.place. 
He tells the observer they are ice. Since they are big and 
bulky and Donnie is rather small, he strains as he “™es 'hem 
but seems rather proud of his success, looking at the observer 
L if to sly “Look what I'm doing!” Bud and Donnie have a 
tussle over one of the blocks. To the observer s surprise Donnie 
clings to it with all his strength and manages to keep it (with 
omcalhng for the teacher). The other children want to join 

in this game and Donnie readily lets them. 

This series of observations shows how persistently a child 
will struggle to realise himself through play. It also throws 
light on the forces that oppose him in an arbitran y g 
ized group, and suggests the importance of the teacher as 

protector of the interests of the indisidua c i . . . 

Other children may not be so fortunate as ° 
dealing with their attackers. When groups contain strongly 
hostile or dominating children along with the weak andI t.m. , 
the latter are almost invariably blocked in their attempts 
to play out compensatory roles. Having een overw 
from infancy by controlling parents or by older and resen - 
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ful brothers and sisters, they must continue to knuckle under 
to aggressive playmates or withdraw from the group s activ¬ 
ities. This happens frequently when groups are conducted 
largely on laissez-faire principles. It is quite possible that 
a child’s development may be retarded if we allow him to 
be continually dominated in dramatic play. 

But when arrangements are made to protect the play of 
the inhibited child, a startling change frequently takes place. 
In nursery schools, it may be possible to provide opportunity 
for more protected play between two low shelves—about 30 
inches high and 6 feet long, projecting out from the wall. 
In this space children needing some protection can play with 
less interruption and still be in the room, always visible to 
the teacher but not exposed to other children. The shelves 
should be on casters so that they may be rolled away when 
not needed. 

One child who might have benefited from such an arrange¬ 
ment is Donnie. He was included in a small group of chil¬ 
dren, rarely more than four, who were encouraged to stay 
in their room, while the others were outside, and play with 
the box of “special toys” mentioned before. Compare the 
following report of his behavior with the records presented 
above. Note his boldness with the adult, his insistence on 
the role of authority, and his self-confidence in dealing with 
Rex. 

Donnie is playing with Rex and says to him three times, “I 
wanta be the cop, O.K.?” Donnie takes the handcuffs. Sud¬ 
denly he says to the observer, “Come on. You’re going to get 
locked up.” With a serious expression on his face, he leads 
her off to the block corner. Rex gets up on a chair to look 
at the fish bowl and Donnie runs to him and says, “Come back 
here.” Donnie pulls him down. . . . They go to the observer 
and Donnie says to her, “All right, you can come out. You 
have been in there long enough.” He tries to put various 
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children in jail. Suddenly he comes to the observer again and 
tells her, “I have to put you in jail ” Observer: Why what 
did I do?” Donnie: “You hit somebody. He takes her y 
the arm and leads her to “jail ,” saying, “Now you stay m 
there ” He goes through the motions of locking two doors and 
Sen leaves. "He goes fo the teacher and tells her that he wnU 
have to lock her up too. He returns to the observer and says, 

“ Y D U onX g g e°ts Telphers and says to Sally 

He puts the pliers near her but doesn’t touch her. Therhe turm 
to Tim and puts the pliers on his shoulder straps and pmches 
them. Leaving the children, he returns to the observer ag 
telling her he has to put her in jail, saying, I am g°m 

you nervous and 1 won’t let you out or a 8 ■ 

Lvs “Bang bang.” But the observer shakes her head saying, 

“You make me nervous.” Then Donnie gets the hammer am 
pretends to hammer the observer. She P re * observer savs 

she is very nervous. Rex comesbe the doctor. Rex 
she needs a doctor, so Donnie tells making loud 

approaches the observer but Donnie c oses 1 , loses interest 
“banging” noises, and swinging the hammer. Rex ^es mterest 

and leaves. Donnie starts to run after him, and the boys ru 
around quite a bit. 

It must be recognized that the new assertiveness shown m 
this scene occurred only under special circumstances. Donn 

is still a boy who, in ordinary P^Y ‘breams in ” 

tone: ’I didn’t do anything to you,’ ” when Rex blocks Jus 

car. But the scene does prove that drjn^Ucjplj^ ^ ^ 
able learning experience and that he h 
potentiality for change. 

The Teacher's Role 

Subtle, unobtrusive guidance from the f h 

dramatic play an instrument of growth not only^ the 

timid, hesitant child, but for the ^ <f^ construct ive 

ster as well. The capacity of . h i D of a 

functioning is often overlooked and, withou 
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perceptive teacher, may remain completely hidden. In this 
connection, consider the following scene involving a child, 
Jed, who was so disturbed in his relations wtih others that 
he was receiving psychiatric attention. 

Jed now gets the wagon and comes back down the 
roof. The teacher says, “Are you a delivery man with Christmas 
packages?” He gets a small box and then a big one and asks 
the teacher, “Will you help me lift it?” The teacher says, “Yes,” 
and helps him load them onto the wagon. He pulls the wagon 
with the boxes to the top end of the roof. The teacher goes 
with him. He gets another load. Julie, watching, asks him to 
extend the square of elevated boards which she now calls a 
bedroom. He helps, taking some of the big boxes that he has 
brought in the wagon. She says delightedly, “He’s helping me 
make the kitchen.” Jed goes back and piles three “horses” and 
a big box on the wagon. The teacher asks, “Do you want 
help?” “No.” Then he finds that his wagon is caught, so he 
says, “You can turn my steering wheel.” He works hard to 
put the boxes on the wagon and draws them up the roof. 
Julie jumps up and down as he comes saying, “He’s making 
a kitchen,” and repeats it over and over again. Everybody 
watches Jed build the kitchen. Jed says to the teacher: “I’m 
going to change it,” and with her encouragement, he goes 
ahead building. . . . Julie is in the kitchen with him now. 
Jed says, “Shall I build a garage for cars?” At this point the 
teacher says, “We’ll have to go downstairs now but you can 
build a house down there.” At the elevator, Jed says to Julie, 
“You’re going to play with me.” 

Downstairs, with the help of the teacher, they build a house 
with the shelves as one wall. 

Notice that the play might have disintegrated several times 
when the teacher recalled it, knit it together, and sent it 
onward. Her suggestions, however, were made in the spirit 
of what was going on; she simply offered herself as a help¬ 
ing hand through which the children’s own desires could 
be realized. 
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Dramatic play can sometimes be extremely useful as a 
means of integrating a child who does not fit easily mto a 
group-whether because of inner pressures or cultura dif¬ 
ferences. The technique a teacher uses must obviously be 
tempered both to the individual child and to the particular 
group. Nevertheless, some specific examples of the use of 
dramatic play as a kind of "social cement” should suggest 

its possibilities. ■ f 

In the record below, we find a teacher lunng a gnef- 

stricken child into group activities. She uses fantasy to get 
him to accept reality. With her help he discovers that par¬ 
ticipation in the group has as great a reality value as th 
situation which caused his grief. Notice how mgeniou h 
she makes Rex the center of the play, gradually -nduc^ hm 
to move out of his seclusion, and then leaves him free to 

continue on his own. 

Rex was standing with his face in his coat looker 

He turned away when ^ ne with them. But he 

went out on the playgroun , h door, 

immediately lay down in a “^J^d F a£a n ran to him 
kicking his toes on the steps. prodding him. 

with toy pistols and tned to ge „ in a mu ffl e d voice. 

He kicked at them and said, Go a y, ^ ^ ^ side> 

The children left him alone after tha .. ^ but too 

sucking a lollypop, and talking an **" h door His 

low to be heard. He then banged his feet on t ^ & vepy 

teacher went over and shook him gen y- k > Give me 

fierce play voice, "Where did you get «ha, .sucker, ^ ^ „ 

one at once, do you hear. • suC ker.” She banged 

Teacher: “Open wall, and give „ Teacher: “You 

on the door. Rex: “He "^nodded his head and 

mean to say you ate the 1 as , . with him for a moment. 

kicked at her half-heartedly. , . better have two suckers 

Teacher: “When I come back, you d better a 

ready, understand it?’* 
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Rex curled up again on the step. When the teacher came 
back with six other children, he paid no apparent attention 
to them. She banged on the door, and so did Lola and Annie. 
They yelled, “I want suckers,” and the others took it up. Rex 
(without turning around) : “No more.” The teacher said in 
a fierce voice, “What do you mean, no more? I’m going away, 
and I want some when I get back.” To two of the children 
Rex said, “I got them from the wall.” Teacher; “Rex, are 
you in there? Where are the suckers?” Rex: “No more.” He 
smiled at her and curled up again. The teacher went away 
with all the other children except Bud, who stayed by Rex. 
Rex to Bud, without turning, “Is she coming?” The teacher 
rushed up. followed by more of the children, and said, “Hello. 
Are you listening?” Rex said, “I haven’t got them no more.” 
Teacher: “Did you eat them all up?” “Yes.” The teacher 
said more fiercely, “I want an orange, a big one. Do you 
understand?” Rex said, “Yes.” (He had a big orange in his 
coat pocket.) The teacher went away again and then rode 
up on the back of Bud’s trike, “We are looking for something. 
Where are the oranges?” Rex: “I ain’t got any.” He turned 
his face to the door again. The children went off. Rex said 
to the door, “Hop dee, hop dee. Oh-h-h,” in a sort of chant 
or incantation. The teacher, returning, “Have you any suckers 
or oranges today?” Rex: “No.” The teacher, “But we are 
very hungry. We want some potato salad.” Rex said: “We 
ain’t got nothin’.” Teacher: “Well, you’d better.” They went 
away. Rex peeked behind him and said to Eric, who had 
stayed with him, “Now they are coming around again. You 
sleep over there. Oh boy, I’m going to sleep.” The teacher 
came up and said, “Any suckers?” Rex: ‘Wo, ain’t nuthin*.” 
Teacher: “Nuthin’ again? When I come back I want a nice 
turkey, you understand?” To Bud she said, “Go way down, 
and we’ll get some cranberries.” Rex lay down and said, “I’d 
better turn over.” He peeked behind him to see where the 
teacher was. When she came back he said, “No, nuttin’.” She 
said, “Throw the cranberries on him.” The others pretended 
to and Eric pretended to protect Rex. Rex now followed them 
out of the comer, and the teacher chased him back, saying: 
“You’ve got to stay in this house, and you’d better not come 
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out. Hear?” Rex marched after the teacher, his arms flying, 
and his chest thrust out, but she chased him back. Ma e 
him stay in here, and don’t let him follow us, hear. Rex 
Eric: “Let’s go follow them, hear? Let’s go.” They ran over 
to the other end of the court, then ran back when they were 
chased. The teacher said, “I told you to stay in your house 
and not follow us, hear? Understand that?” Rex sa;d to Enc 
“Let’s go.” He repeated it to the other children who had 
stayed behind with him. Teacher: ' Hold him her . 
got something to read to you.” She hunted m one pocket 
after the other for a book, which she drew out with a H ■ 

“Rex, you are to stay in this house- and not fol ow us. It say 
it right here, see? Understand? Come on gir . 
stayed with Rex. Three of the boys now pointed toy gu^ 
each other and danced around. Rex was sti a 
subdued than usual, but was smiling. He danced;a of 

rhumba, pointing the gun at his hl P s - ey i Sa an ; ni ? to give 
Eric: “I’m going to get candy and I m only g°»ng *> 

Allan any.” Allan said to Rex, who was still When 

pop, “You’ve got candy. Are you happy? Rex. 

I get a huge box of candy I’ll give you any. 

The above record centers around a child who has been 
accepted by his group but at the time needed persuasion to 
participate in it. But what of the child who is not accepted 
by the group, and who, for emotional reasons, .s unable to 
contribute anything to it? This presents a far more exact g 
problem. While many teachers realize that some 

are not yet ready for group life and wou pro r 

tary attention, they rarely have an opportunity to be alone 

wi 7 h them. To iUustrate one way of handling this d.^ulty, 

we should like to return to Julie, the fatherless c 

play so poignantly revealed both her « or a father a^ 

her need of genuine mothering. Th 

of these needs fulfilled through her relationship with ^e 

teacher. However, she tended to be insensitive 

needs on the part of other children and tned to mon p 
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attention. In the following protocol, note how the teacher 
went several steps beyond simple acceptance of Julie’s needs 
and the use of her fantasies to help fulfill them. She suc¬ 
cessfully combined fantasy with reality in such a way that 
the child could participate on both levels at once and learn 
that she need not either ignore or withdraw from the world 
in order to gain satisfaction. 

When Julie arrives back at the plank where the teacher is 
sitting, Rex and Allan have gathered around. She plops her¬ 
self in the teacher’s lap and says, “Mamma.” The teacher im¬ 
mediately follows this lead and says, “Oh, this is my baby.” 
She cuddles Julie and sings a song to her. Julie says: “Mamma, 
I’m sleepy.” “Oh, my baby is sleepy,” says the teacher as she 
puts her on the plank and covers her up with her sweater. 
“Now I’m the mamma and Julie is the baby and Rex you 
can be the papa, and we are downstairs sweeping and the 
baby is up here sleeping.” “I’m hungry, mamma,” says Julie. 
Teacher: “I must go downstairs and get you a bottle.” At 
this point Julie has to go in. 

The teacher, standing in the center of the small group, sees 
Julie come out, stretches out her hand and says, “We missed 
you.” Julie now smiles a great full smile. “We are going to 
play ball,” says the teacher. Julie, in a mimicking baby voice: 
“Oh, are we going to play ball, mamma?” They all sit on the 
ground and spread their legs wide apart. The teacher is on 
the ground with the children, instructing them: “I roll the 
ball to Julie and you roll it to Donnie, and he rolls it to Larry, 
and he rolls it to . . .” Julie looks over at the teacher and her 
mouth is puckered as she imitates a baby, “Am I still your 
baby, mamma?” “Of course you are.” She reaches for a 
teddy bear and props it up beside Julie, then rolls the ball to 
Julie. Julie catches it and with her eyes shining brightly, says, 
“I’m going to roll this to the teacher.” As she does this, she 
smiles a broad smile, then claps her hands in glee. Larry rolls 
the ball to Addie and Julie tries to get in from of her. The 
teacher sees this and says, “We need a bigger circle.” The 
children follow her to the center of the yard and she tells 
them where to sit. 
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This teacher’s techniques bore further fruit later in the 
day when the children were left with another teacher. Then 
Julie not only organizes the play, but is willing to act t e 
“baby” role in relation to a child’s “mother role She no 
longer needs to be the constant center of attention. Although 
nominally fulfilling a baby role, she actually acts as leader 
in the play and gives Teddy some of the care she had re¬ 
ceived earlier. Moreover, she falls in with another chdd s 
suggestion, and, in general, shows a new and promising 

flexibility. 

Julie walks over to Sally andIT**, -> »£ “,/^e 
“You are going to play with me cause \ * ? .. .‘ You be the 

you peanuts.” Sally: ‘Shall we p y h^hies ” answers Julie, 
mommy and Teddy and me wi e e Teddy “I don’t 

“You must have your £Pf^°^ y “you must eat ’cause you’ll 

want any supper. Julie, But, b y t y ground 

be hungry.” Julie finds a dirty popsicle stick on 8 , rm 

j • •. *t“T his is vour spoon, bzibv. J > 

and gives it to Teddy. 1 > ^ b brother for a 

such a good baby, mommy, ta bab as she walks 

walk.” She says this in a tone imitating Y 

with a mincing step. , , . Tll i: P savs “Are we 

The three arrive back a, the plank andI Julie ^ ^ gct 

going to the movies? Sally sayS ’ han * clothes and walk 

dressed quick.” The three pretend to-changec. Th 

to the step. They si, in a to- juhe s 'n .h m 5Creen . 

^ " lb over now” 

These records illustrate a pointy ^ve^pmem 

her discussion of the teacher s r >- 
of young children. She says. 

In social matters, the educator .cannm teach ^ child,^nor 

can he learn for him. All t a . . tQ j earn for him- 

situations as will give the chi °PP° social environment 

self. In this regard, he has to con rol the soc ; ble 
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his own real experience, whether social or physical, and the 
educator must not stand between the child and his experience. 

In other words, to free the child, it is frequently neces¬ 
sary for the teacher to support him in situations where he 
has not yet enough courage of his own, and help create an 
opportunity for him to play a hitherto avoided role. This 
does not mean that a teacher should push the child into a 
role he cannot play—that would only reinforce the feeling 
of helplessness and failure. She must rather find out why 
he cannot function in a group, discover where he has been 
damaged, and help him to strengthen himself. This she 
can do only if she gives him full reason to believe that she 
can understand him and his feelings. One main road to such 
understanding, lies in the sympathetic study of his dramatic 
play. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that spontaneous dramatic 
play in preschool and kindergarten groups is as promising 
an instrument for growth as the play within the clinician’s 
office is for therapy. The teacher alone holds the key to this 
constructive force. Only through her sensitivity to the in¬ 
dividual child, her insight into the basic processes of living, 
and her skill in group management can the potentialities of 
dramatic play be realized. There is still much to learn, but 
of all people, teachers are not the ones to shirk learning. 



CHAPTER IV 



In the Block Corner 


Blocks arc probably the most widely accepted matenal for 
the use of children in the preschool age range Any school 
that pretends to an educational philosophy include opP- 
tunities for block-play in some form. What a more, blocks 
have the clear stamp of approval of the children 
since they use them more often than -»y_ other playthtngs. 

For these two reasons—and many more 

special attention. . . . t #*arhers 

When teachers and those engaged m teaming teachers 

speak about blocks, they emphasize the contnbut.on dbW. 

to the child’s growing skill in mampu a ion rating his 

as well as the assistance they offer him Thc f ocus 

observations of the world with. his own, ac ^ d( . velopmen , 

of their discussions seems, in general to reona , 

and learning in relation to physical ab ‘ llt “' ,n ' P 
relations, and the child’s growing awareness o^ his powers^ 

Dramatic play with blocks “ Y main thcre is little 

potentialities are not explored. ... . than sheer 

awareness that block-play offers more to the chdd^ than she 

cognitive development—although we do find 

son’ calling block building “an outlet for the 

periences through which children are hv.ng, whether they 

arc thc intentional expenences 
life itself thrust upon them. 
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A few psychologists and psychotherapists have recently 
suggested new insights into this medium of expression. Al- 
schuler and Hattwick, 2 in their book on painting and person¬ 
ality, speak of the importance of blocks for those children 
who are emerging from the magical thinking of early child¬ 
hood into a sharpened awareness of everyday realities. In 
their words, “Their developing interest in building with blocks 
was paralleled by a keen interest in discovering and inter¬ 
relating facts in the world about them.” These writers also 
point out differences between well-adjusted and poorly ad¬ 
justed children in their use of blocks. The poorly adjusted 
children tended to use blocks in solitary rather than in 
cooperative or parallel play situations; they were wont to 
build the same structures over and over again far more than 
did the better adjusted children, who used blocks in a variety 
of ways; and they showed a more extreme reaction to their 
own products, such as long-continued and vigilant protection 
of their products without using them, extreme disturbance 
if products were destroyed or touched by other children, or 
else, as happened in the case of some children, they got 
intense pleasure from destroying their own products. It 
is significant that they conclude, “Because self-expression is 
often more specific in blocks than with easel painting, blocks 
may offer a simpler method of understanding what is going 
on within the child than do paints.” 

These observations suggest that a teacher with a reasonably 
keen eye can readily spot youngsters who need special atten¬ 
tion by watching their block-play—a point we shall have to 
check against our own investigations. 

Two investigators whom we have cited before have also 
made highly suggestive statements that bear on our subject. 
Margaret Lowcnfcld 3 observes that all play has both an 
outer aspect and “an inner or psychological aspect, which 
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is the meaning that the type of play has to the child.” She 
points out also that “Children appreciate the materials they 
find at hand, and invest them with imaginative qualities 
that make them a vehicle for the concepts, wishes and phan¬ 
tasies that surge within their heads.” In somewhat similar 
vein, Homburger* points out that children ‘ express then 
vital problems in the metaphoric language of play-more 
consistently and less self-consciously than they are able or 
willing to in words.” Focusing these ideas on b ock-plai 

specifically, he goes on to say, “If • • • ™ 

fantasies around the reality of objects, he may co» . 

small toy world which is dominated by the laws of Ins o 

growing body and mind. Thus, he makes blocks grow b> 

■ lem on top of each other, and with obvious p.easur- 
placing mem ui r knocks them down, thus 

able excitement in repetition blocks 

externalizing the trauma of his own fa s. 

may serve as the building stonts for a " 

which an ever increasing number of boddy mental 

TiTrr^eXg 6 ^.^ this last 

q uo,afion°with rC the flowing -cs on li.ck p ay .om^an 

early manual written for teachers The only ^ ^ ^ 

placed upon the use of the materia^ ^ ^ knocked do wn.” 

be thrown and that structure w( oursdves gotten 

But the real question is, how lar na rh ild’s plav, 

away from imposing our adult stan ar s o 

as this older book does? Have we sought 

to discover the meaning which block play h “^“ d ' dlv 

with the restrictions laid down in who , c pcreon in 

“Exercise of the body, of thevoi^ commotion is an a bso- 

production of the maximum p ^ rvcry hca lthy child, 

lute necessity at some time or 
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Noise is necessary, movement is necessary, and to be healthy 
these must be allowed to be exactly what they are—shapeless 
explosions of an overplus of energy. . . .” 

The more violent release of energy has a further function, 
she maintains: “Risk and danger are normal elements of 
adult life, and the ability to cope with dangerous situations 
is a mark of successful adult character. Ever)' child has a 
hunger to emulate in this way the adults who surround him, 
and every child, if left to itself, will create games in which 
the element of risk appears.” 6 Such play is “the bridge 
between the helplessness of childhood and the possession of 
power and skill for which he longs.” 7 But again the question 
is: To what extent do we actually permit blocks to be used 
for such purposes? 

Our interest in re-examining the potentials of the block 
corner in this project arose from the three considerations 
just mentioned: the ready availability of blocks, the unam¬ 
biguous enthusiasm that children display for them, and the 
apparent gap between the educator's approach to the use of 
these materials and that of specialists who have had the 
opportunity to study children more intensively. 

The subjects of our study were 97 children engaged in 
spontaneous block-play in normal preschool group situations. 
They ranged in age from 2.6 to 5.6 years and presented all 
kinds of behavior pictures, from very well-adjusted young¬ 
sters to those who were deeply troubled. In all, 152 records 
were made of the block-play of these children, drawn from 
27 different groups, in 20 preschool centers. Along with the 
protocols of block-play, we were fortunate in having avail¬ 
able teachers’ descriptions of the behavior of our subjects 
in relation to other children, to adults, and to other kinds 
of materials; diary records of their behavior in a wide variety 
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of situations; and in many cases information about therr 
family backgrounds. 

There was no attempt to standardise the physrcal s.tuatron 
in which the play took place. In some rooms floor space was 
so limited that blocks could be taken out only on ccrta 
mornings. At the other and more fortunate extreme was a 
huge playroom one end of which was enbrely given over 
to blocks. Here the block shelves partitioned the space into 
sections so that several groups could play comfortably a‘ 
one time and even leave their structures standing l " dcfi ™‘ cly . 
Intermediate between these two were the rooms that offe c 
adequate building space but necessitated putting 
blocks at the end of the play period to make way for dining 

tables or resting cots. 

However, factors other than the physical plan. 
the availability of the blocks for the children. Attitudes o 
teachers toward freedom of use differed almost as much » 
the room situation. One, for example, assigned T ' 

dren to block-play during "work period”; she also demanded 

that all blocks be placed neatly on the s ieies a 
the period. Another encouraged the children to - blocb 
whenever they wished, even between wash-up tune and 
lunch, and did not demand that they pick then, all up aft 

««*• - «•»■»'• r •“ 

laxed about their use, within the y 
lack of space frequently forced upon them. 

It might be helpful to ^“ d" 

indicating the comparative pop y . » situated 

periods when our observers were studying 

children. Of the 217 children observed during the^ojear 

period of this project 97 chose ?5 wcnt to 

observers were present, enohe 
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the clay table. Only dramatic play ever approached blocks 
in general popularity. 

These figures alone are impressive evidence of the impor¬ 
tance of block-play to children. But to discover the specific 
services it renders, we must turn to the protocols we have 
gathered. Through them we may find out whether the 
potentials mentioned by Lowenfeld and Homburger are now 
being realized in block-play as it is ordinarily conducted in 
preschool groups, and what further opportunities this medium 
might offer the teacher in discovering children's needs. 

One word of caution. Since this wa* not a statistical study, 
no effort was made to find out how many children showing 
certain characteristics did certain things with blocks. Our 
major approach to the protocols was to ask, “What qualities 
do the children seem to perceive in the blocks and to what 
service do they put them?” We assumed that if youngsters 
use them for some unexpected purposes, they perceive quali¬ 
ties in them which are somehow congruent with their inner 
needs—no matter how incongruent with adult predilections 
—and we simply asked why those particular aspects appealed 
to them at that particular time. Also, it should be empha¬ 
sized that these reports show a predominance of emotional 
release in use of blocks and do not reveal adequately their 
contructive use for learning spatial relationships. 

Blocks as a First Medium 

The following account is a sample of many similar experi¬ 
ences reported by teachers. 

Amy was an only child, three years old, whose relationships 
with her parents had somehow ‘gone sour’ in spite of their 
excellent intentions. In school she apparently considered all 
adults her sworn enemies, especially when they desired a given 
kind of behavior from her. While her large muscle activities 
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were performed adequately, all creative «effort seemed to be 
outside of her interest until she engaged in block-play. Her 
first attempts were only pilings of the blocks, but she a £‘ e 
to accept a little help in this area and her constructions gradu 
ally developed into quite elaborate buildings. 

This appeal of blocks above all other materials is common 
though not universal. Their flexibility and ease of handling 
have often been mentioned in explanation, but they have 
another characteristic which has not been sufficiently empha¬ 
sized. In contrast to finger-painting, poster painting, and 
water-play, block-play seems to be completely nonthreaten.ng 
to the child who comes upon it for the first time. In addition, 
blocks are obviously sturdy, so that children who have been 
somewhat damaged by parental admonitions about break¬ 
ing things need not be afraid of handling them. The appeal 
of their cleanness is also important, especia y w en many 
children in preschool groups have already been taught 

identify dirt with wrong. 

Blocks are an excellent medium for helping a new or 
timid child feel comfortable. In the block corner he can 
work alone, in parallel fashion, or in active cooperation 

with others, just as he chooses. He may l "^ e ^‘"^"he 

^^u^a^^« d ^Sly y ^"8 Chl '- 

dren who are fearful, 

thenq “profit partkuUriy from the sheU 

blocks afford. By simply ^ *-rely 

on" toTraTother, £y S- satisfaction of 

"?fl g ur :ThSd W cSd U ffito V 'further"activity, blocks should 
io lure tne readily used for elabora- 

be stored near materials that ca 
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tion of the play. Sawhorses, boards, large packing cases, 
and wooden cartons are particularly helpful, but many smaller 
objects should also be accessible. These might consist of 
the usual wooden figures of animals and people, as well as 
such miscellaneous objects as empty spook of various sizes, 
large wooden beads, small tree modek, squares of cloth, etc. 
By the same token it might be well to store blocks in places 
where they will attract interest to other types of play— 
especially in the doll comer. We observed children using 
them as food, baby bottles, guns, and as nameless “little 
things” which can be “tucked in” and hidden. 

The unique combination of creative expression and mastery 
that block-play affords seems to be practically irresktible. 
We witnessed one example of thk in the case of Billie, a 
five-year-old boy, who was considered withdrawn, apathetic, 
• and inhibited in relation to materiak. He could not cope 
with the natural self-assertion of other children, spent a great 
deal of time lktening to the phonograph, and was able to 
establish rapport only with hk teacher. Hk facial expression 
was usually “flat,” sometimes downright unhappy. Only 
when he had access to the block corner did he seem to come 
alive. Hk complicated creations there gave evidence of in¬ 
tense concentration and high intellectual ability. The fol¬ 
lowing brief excerpt from the record illustrates hk absorp¬ 
tion in the problems of dynamics which the blocks presented 
and his pleasure in achieving control over them. 

Billie forms an arch of two big blocks; he experiments, put¬ 
ting a smaller curved block on top (see p. 107). He concen¬ 
trates on the new project, does not even look at the fort on 
which he had been working. Then he puts long blocks on 
each side of his structure, but finally removes them. Sits back 
to decide what to do. He gets a fresh idea, attempts to balance 
a long thin block on top of his structure. It is not firm, so he 
selects a shorter one which stays in place (see p. 107). Then 
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he adds a wider short one on the start of the curve ot the 
arch, looks pleased at this difficult balance. 




BILLIE’S BLOCK PATTERNS 

Block-play not only stimulates children to perform their 
first creative activity, it also helps them grow m t ei 
estimation. They realize suddenly that they are capab e of 
doing things that are worthwhile-which is a s eppi g 
of no mean value in the direction of maturity. ' 
ing quotation from a summary record of a three-, 
half-year-old bov illustrates this process. ' Jcrrv was ap to 
sit with a few blocks lined up as a road and wa-ch other 
children. Prodding or suggestion from h.s teacher usuaUy 
elicited a negative response and sometimes resulted in aban 
donment of block-play entirely. Recently. howetcr he In 
been able to sustain more interest in h,s own b j ' 
seemed to date from one morning when he bud. a hou. • 
the first he had made in some time. He remarked cxo.cdlv 
•I didn't make a building in many days! On the days 

that followed Jerry created other types o co 

the teacher's help and cried ou, again and aga.n m real 

pleasure a, his creations” It is no, unusual '"^eit' Jus, 
shout spontaneously, “I made ,t - and evcn brcak 

what we needed!”—or to clap 
into a dance of triumph. 

Power Through Blocks 

The sense of achievement and control expands in some 
children to a genuine feeling of power and escape 
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limitations. When they build airports, skyscrapers, etc., they 
are not merely reproducing objects—they are, at least in 
fantasy, gaining control over things that ordinarily dwarf 
them. But their very real and apparent satisfaction in build¬ 
ing these models probably has a further source. Gigantic 
structures symbolize release from a physical world that is 
cramping them more and more as they grow, as well as 
escape from an interpersonal world of parents’ and teachers’ 
demands that becomes more confining as their psychic hori¬ 
zons expand. Listen, for instance, to the conversation of 
two well-adjusted boys in the record below. Their defiant 
air of braggadocio sterns to fling down a challenge to a con¬ 
stantly shrinking world. 

Timmy and Martin size up their collection of things. Martin: 
“I’m gonna get the teacher to get more blocks.” Timmy: 
“We’ll build a big one.” Martin: “Bigger than this school.” 
The teacher has brought seesaw boards. Martin runs to get 
one, carries it over and leans it against one set of steps. Timmy 
does likewise. Martin: “Start building the airport?” Timmy: 
“Ya, the airport.” Martin: “Gonna make a big one.” He 
gets a sawhorse and starts to place it. Timmy fixes two saw¬ 
horses with a long board across the top. Martin tries several 
places, can’t decide where to put his sawhorse. Finally puts 
it in line with Timmy’s. Martin: “Let’s make a high one.” 
Timmy: “No.” Martin: “Let’s make a little high one, O.K.?” 

For boys especially, the creative possibilities of blocks seem 

to be related to the magical power of modem machinery. 

Through building and controlling airplanes, cars, trucks, and 

trains, they participate in the extraordinary potency of the 

real world and express their desire to control things and 

people that dominate their lives. In other words, blocks 

serve as an effective link between the observed magic of the 

external world and the wishful magic of their own fantasies 
and desires. 
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Sometimes we find that little girls as well as little boys 
transfer these feelings of power to their relations with people. 
We witnessed this process while watching four-and-one-half- 
year-old Bessie build “a great big house that will go to the 
end of the room.” She was an anxious, frightened child, 
the victim not only of a broken home but of her mothers 
brutal treatment. In the following record note how she 
seems to grow in her own esteem as her ideas about bull - 
ing expand, until she feels big enough to tease her teacher 

and even to order her out of the way. 


Bessie, sitting on the floor, puts the block,, in a row ground 

the toys, and says, “Now look what >t .s, Eflie. w * >at » ‘ • 
Bessie?” “A train.” She stands and watches Joe and Atmel. 
She adds a few more blocks, “What .s .t now. Till me 
Bessie.” “A train-a house-and I’ll add a few more blocks and 
it will be oyer to there, and to there” (Pom.s aroun the 
room.) She goes to .he block corner, takes a few more .block 
out and says, “Now it will be beautiful. She ..and J.,h her 
mouth open and looks a. the blocks then stands ,1 cm m a 
row, and says, “A great big house It’s go.ng to b a great 
big house, a dog house.” S^ ^'lds up and thcn ^p ^ ^ 
down; then she starts to rebuild. She says, 
tiny house” She knocks the building down and 

build again. She say to the 'e , - She takes one 

this is going to be. jeacner. , , & . c . v . “Room 

block up and puts it on the teacher’s knee, and ays Boom 

and smiles. She starts to rebuild aga.n and says Pretty house. 

Teacher, my building will be a ” the . -My name 

Amie. says, "My name ^--' e r n y house to the end of the 
starts with an A, too. 1 u mane y t r ~ n * t build 

room.” She tells the teacher, “You better m ’ .« Dirty ” 

near the chair.” She pulls out her skirt and says,^ D.rty^ 

She finishes up with the building and th g ^ ^ bcau _ 
teacher, who lifts Bessie up and Bessie sa > ‘'Look 

tiful big building.” She stands near T.ll.e and says, 
at my great big building.” She hugs the teacher. 
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Blocks for Release 

So far we have been discussing constructive and imagina¬ 
tive aspects of block-plav that are quite familiar to teachers, 
but we have endeavoured to emphasize its contribution to 
the child’s self-regard in a way that is not common in edu¬ 
cational literature. Now, however, we come to a function of 
blocks that is either ignored or definitely suppressed. Both 
from a perusal of literature designed for teachers and from 
our own observation of their techniques, we have been 
driven to the conclusion that unfortunately many teachers 
consider the aggressive use of blocks inappropriate to their 
educational function. In the following two records, which 
are not at all unusual, we see children making tentative move¬ 
ments in the direction of “commotion” and “explosiveness” 
and being definitely stopped by their teachers. Both of these 
four-year-old boys are considered “difficult.” Tuffy is de¬ 
scribed as “aggressive” and William as “anxious,” but we do 
not know what specific tensions they are trying to relieve 
by throwing the blocks instead of building with them. 

Record T. TufTy got two chairs and pushed them over to 
the large building which a group of children were making. 
Tuffy and another child stood on the chairs and added more 
blocks until they could not get any more on. Then they began 
to throw blocks inside the building. Tuffy laughed and jumped 
as he threw them. The teacher told the children to put the 
blocks away. “Hahaha,” he laughed uproariously, but he 
scrambled up on a chair and started to hand the blocks to 
the teacher. Then he threw some down. “If you can’t take 
them off neatly, then you don’t have to help put the blocks 
away,” the teacher said sternly. Very contritely and meekly 
he handed her another block and said, “Here, teacher.” 

Record 2: William is piling red and blue blocks symmetri¬ 
cally. Bill comes over to the table and takes some of the red 
blocks. William is annoyed and grabs them back, saying, 
“You better not take some of mine!” Another boy comes over 
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to the table and belligerently grabs at some of thejWodj*** 
front of William, saying, “Gimme my blocks' W.lham seems 
stunned and stares a. him. Then he seems afrrudand pushes 

all the blocks before him to the bd '‘g ere ^° y bo v now g e ts up 
finger in his mouth, and watches him. Y looks at 

boxes. . „ 

But why permit children to use blocks for explosive 
purposes? tL undeniable need must be exam ned m the 
light of the tasks that face them during the early yearn 

Constant and inexorable pressure is being exe e 
direction of conformity to adult standards winch haue^httle 

intrinsic meaning to the .^ ^“/“''"’and “what is my place 
the pressing question, Who , explore the 

in this world?” they are constanc y nnpe 1 £ 

limits of their strength and to test an threaten 

in the face of people and things that fr, 

them. We know, too, that in P brcaU down 

like safety valves and that peopl , nQ way to 

when pressures build up too ig an ^ a hig hl y salu- 
relieve them. Therefore, it would seem tC) g blow off 

tary precaution to permit the growing child to blow 

steam when he seems to need it. j these 

For those who question whether yo gs ^ shouW Ukc 

outlets in the course of norma eve P c o nsid ered to be 
to offer the following record of a *** Qthers 

well adjusted. It can be matched by any 

.... Car. (three years old) places ^ksmsi^the box. m 
a neat pile with » resounding and smiles when it 

expectantly, closes ^showing great delight in piling up the 
comes. . . . Now he is sh 6 *> around very ener- 

blocks and throwing them down. He runs a 
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getically, climbs into a locker, jumps down, and resumes throw¬ 
ing blocks down. He bangs a block with his fist very viciously, 
using a great amount of energy. Very softly while doing this 
he says, “F - - - you, f - - - you.” Gets up quickly, looks around 
and runs over to the teacher and hugs her; he runs over to 
where the easels are and plays with the covers of the paint 
jars, rearranging the bottles. He leaves this quickly and runs 
back to the blocks. He dances around the blocks in boxerhke 
fashion with fists held up and clenched, although not directed 
at anyone. Then he lies down in complete relaxation, nses 
gracefully but quickly, and runs around the room. He un¬ 
loads blocks from a large box, piling them very high.^ The 
teacher places her hand on top of the pile and explains to 
Carl that they are'going to fall and hurt other children. Carl 
listens attentively and savs, “No.” The teacher allows him to 
throw the entire pile down. He does so with utter delight, 
jumping up and down. He builds it again. The teacher te s 
him it is too high. He stops and she leaves. Again he throws 
the pile down. 

Youngsters who are under great internal pressure often 
feel compelled to use blocks “explosively” before they can 
use them constructively. Like the pegboard and workbench, 
they become instruments of relatively safe destruction. The 
following record of a three-year-old is an example of behavior 
frequently observed in children who seem diffusely hostile 

and aggressive. 

Jules immediately goes over to the shelf and removes some 
of the long blocks in a very violent manner, throwing them on 
the floor. He looks up rather cautiously to see if the observer 
is going to say anything (perhaps restrict his activity?). Then 
he continues and takes a small pail full of tiny blocks and 
dumps them upside down. Next he goes to the peg-work 
bench and hammers at the pegs with great vigor and energy. 
However, he quickly leaves this game and picks up three of 
the large boards, arranges them in a haphazard fashion and 
says to the observer, “I build a house tunnel.” Again his at¬ 
tention quickly diverts to something else and he takes a red 
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truck off the shelf. He says to the observer, “What does dis 
truck do?” He doesn’t wait for an answer but moves the 
truck around. He returns to hammer at the pegs again, stops 
abruptly, and builds an alley with the blocks-saying to the 
observer rather proudly, “Look at dat one!” Talkmg in a low 
voice to himself, “Go dere,” he puts h.mself into the alley 
then suddenly kicks the arrangement wide open. Immediately 
he looks up at the observer with an expression of questioning. 
He goes back to more building, then back to the pegs again, 
hammering with the same decided vigor. 

When a child’s ability to utilize his own safety valves has 
been impaired by overrestrictive parental handling, he will 
often show evidence of conflict even when block crashes 
are accidental. This was true of Hal. In the record below, 
he retreats to the safety of a “cozy place” after enjoying 
an inadvertent crash. With this boy, the permission to crash 
blocks as much as he wished might well be salutary in it¬ 
self, since it would show him that there is nothing repre¬ 
hensible about the impulse and that there are channels 
through which such urges can be safely released. 


Hal finally concentrates on two small blocks and one 
long one. He lifts one end of a long block ° n ‘° » s maH one. 
then run, to the other end, lifts it as he ^ddlesthe 
one, and pulls. The far end slides off with a -a »i. Hal 
squeals, dances up and down, and throws h.s arm ab™, 
dropping the end he was holding. This makes a n.ce loud 
bang, and there is more dancing and laughter. Hemake 
another attempt to get the long block up on thetwc.small 

ones, but this is only half-hearted and he is ™ 

leaves die blocks as they am. His right “ goesjto^Ius 

mouth, his other hand into his trouser P° c . - : t j, 

to the group in the center of the room who are 
a wooden W, curl, up in one comer with knee, h«rt under 

his chin, and continues to suck his thumb as h 

activities of others. 
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Sometimes children give the equivalent of lip service to the 
teacher by building things up-with the intention of pushing 
them down later. In the guise of building acceptably, acci¬ 
dents, too, are often “arranged.” It seems to us that a teach¬ 
ing approach which provokes this devious method of achiev¬ 
ing satisfaction must encourage hypocrisy. 

Here is a striking example of building for the purpose of 
destroying. It is part of the record of Cathy, four years old, 
who is considered well adjusted. 


Cathy started to build a structure on the floor near Vera. 
She stood two five-inch blocks on end opposite each other and 
a little apart. Then she placed another five-inch block across 
the top. She continued building in this same way, but one 
block kept falling down. Finally she slapped it down hard on 
the floor and exclaimed good naturedly, “Every time you fall 
down.” Then she put it in place very carefully and it stood 
firm. She kept building. As she reached over past the structure 
and into the shelf to add another block, it suddenly fell down 
Cathv and Vera squatted on the floor mixing the blocks and 
pushing them gaily in all directions. Cathy, on her knees, 
began to build the same structure again. As it got higher she 
called out excitedly, “Oh, look,” and reached faster and less 
carefully for more blocks. Again the structure fell as she 
reached across it for more blocks and the two girls laughed 
heartily about the whole thing, and soon commenced their 
work anew. When Cathy’s structure fell a third time she 
laughed hysterically and excitedly pushed Veras down. Still 
laughing, she and Vera built two more structures near each 
other This time Cathy let her hand knock into Vera s blocks, 
and when both structures began to tumble, she gave them a 
kick and jumped up and down, yelling and laughing. Then 
the two built their structures back to back. Cathy built hers 
faster than Vera, and while she waited for Vera to catch up, 
another girl came up and asked, “Gonna let it fall again?” 
“Oh yes,” Cathy answered happily. Vera finished and they 
both dived into the structure knocking the blocks about, laugh¬ 
ing more heartily and louder than before. 
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It may be that knocking over block structures has still other 
values. It is a way of controlling the environment and assert¬ 
ing possessiveness: what one creates, one has a right to 
destroy. It may also show the satisfaction a child gets out 
process as opposed to product. While the teacher ma,, value 

L final structure for certain elements of ^ 
sees in it, to the child the experience of "nstrucung 
cessfully may be the more important aspect-and he may be 
expressing this feeling by knocking it over. Below we offer an 
instance where pushing down a block structure is a gesture 

signifying possession. 

When I arrived, Bud room and 

boys. They had built a hig w pushes a block off 

were behind it looking ve „ ? eff J «j P ma de it.” Bud: 
and Bud says, “Don t do that. J eH „ h the wa ll with 

“Perhaps we could push it all down. They pusn 

both hands and most of it falls down. 

There is yet another consideration. We have ample 
dence of the excitement and pleasurable 

experience when they destroy them own btnldm^ We^ 
seen that often they build only to dest y. thing> 

“What motivates this pleasure in destruction without the 

blocks undoubtedly ^-^fXtVSden in other areas, 
usual consequences, precisely repeated destructive 

For another, we believe that ^oug^th. repeat ^ 

play they are trying to reassu destructive impulses. In 

innocuous character of their , warned to be 

the process of growing up, they are com They are 

careful, not to throw thmgs, not to break. th.n^ ^ ^ 

punished, often harshly, * ^ ^ constant iy surrounded 

destruction is accidental. Y y . t rcsu lt is 

with a host of apparently fragie experimental impulses may 

that their own mcptness ; where then , except in the 

acquire an aura of limitless tnr 
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world of the block comer, can they destroy and repair, destroy 
and repair, to their heart’s content, until they reassure them¬ 
selves that they arc not the completely destructive forces they 
have been made out to be by the intolerant adults about 
them? If they can accomplish this purpose, they have taken 
a long step forward in the direction of self-acceptance, which 
is an important prerequisite for mental health. 

Blocks as Substitute Objects of Hostility 

Blocks have two values as substitutes for persons against 
whom children would like to vent their anger-they save the 
prospective victims from bodily hurt and they allow an outlet 
for hostility without irreparable consequences. We are not 
recommending that blocks be offered for this purpose, since 
there are other materials which may be found more suitable; 
we are simply drawing attention to the fact that a well- 
equipped block comer may prevent more serious forms of 
violence. For example, two four-year-old boys who resented 
the presence of an observer, carried some long blocks to where 
he sat and banged them on the floor at his feet, remarking 
succinctly, “There’s that same bad man.” After that they 
were able to return to their play and seemed to forget his 
presence. 

A somewhat similar incident occurred during the observa¬ 
tion of an extremely anxious and aggressive four-year-old, 
whom we shall call Bud. Notice how he expresses resentment 
by attacking blocks instead of counterattacking his provoking 
playmate. 

Bud makes a tunnel with three cars all headed in the same 
direction. A little girl watches him, and he says to her, “Would 
you like to play in my tunnel?" Just then Joe races over to 
the tunnel and breaks it. Bud runs after him, carrying part 
of his damaged property, strikes out at Joe, then returns to 
the tunnel. The little girl is still watching him and she lifts 
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one of the largest blocks, saying, “Can you do this, Bud ?” 
Bud says, “Yes,” and picks up a very large block and throws 
it. . . . Again Joe tries to fight Bud. Bud pays no outward 
attention. Joe hits him with a large block. Bud tries to retali¬ 
ate but the teacher intervenes and tells him he was a goo Y 
to ignore Joe’s persistent disturbances. Bud now gets a wooden 

hammer and strikes each block in turn. 

A similar incident occurred when one child unintentionally 
began to destroy another's block building. Instead of indulg¬ 
ing in a free-for-all, the children concerned in the incident 
were able to give vent to their feelings by turning them 

against the blocks. 

Rex has built a complicated structure. Across ‘h* partition 

others are singing to guitar music, an e ’blocks away, 

oh where can she be?" Alfie starts to put J. 

Rex: "You are breaking up my things, ohhh, 

ing his arms in wild gestures. Then he P r ^ h es 0 ver and 
building all to pieces and pushes Bud . J5 * the blockj 

pushes Rex in the stomach. Then all tnree d y 
until Rex begins to put his blocks away. 

The significant aspect of the situation described next: U 
the anxious little boy's ability to establish construe«ve rela 
tions with other children only after relieving his internal pres 

sures against blocks. 

Henry pulled and pulled on the gate trying - closest, hu, 
couldn't. He yelled for Ronme and^smd^C ^ V ^ ^ , o 

Ronnie didn’t come, so Henry teacher said, “Don’t 

take it from Calvin ^ked"m hi’s mouth 

do that, Henry, Calvin had it fir . board and tried 

and hit at the teacher. He ran shoulder. He cried. 

to push Irene off. She kicked im ° talked to him. He 

The teacher made him: sit on the* *e P ; She talked m ^ ^ ^ 

stopped crying and said, Shut up, , d sa j d “Shut 

teacher. Then he looked up at the observer^ and said. ^ 

up, shut up.” He jumped up, ra ^ 

them about. He climbed on the tncycle and rode veir las 
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Ronnie came up. He asked Henry to let him ride the tricycle. 
“No.” Ronnie said, “Yes.” Henry rode around making a song 
of “No, No, No, etc. . . ” Later he got off the tricycle again 
and went to the comer where the blocks were and suddenly ran 
to another teacher and put his arms around her. Mafalda 
was playing with blocks. Henry said, “I’m making a building. 
He arranged several blocks in a semicircle. Kitty was pulling 
a wagon. She came to where Henry was playing and started 
to pull the wagon over the blocks. Henry: “No, you cant 
do that.” He pushed her in the back saying, “Get out of my 
building,” in a high-pitched voice. Henry was still putting 
blocks on his building when Ronnie climbed up on them to 
sit down. They tumbled over with him. He jumped up laugh¬ 
ing. Henry laughed too. They picked up the blocks and put 
them on the building. Henry knocked the building down. He 
ran to the wagon and pulled it over to the blocks. He put 
five blocks in the wagon and sat on top of them while Ronnie 
pulled him around. 

Sometimes a child’s reaction to teacher-induced frustration 
takes the form of block crashing. If he is permitted to ac¬ 
knowledge the real object of his hostility at the same time that 
he takes it out on the substitute object, this may mean the 
beginning of mature emotional control. 

In the following record of Hal, whom we met earlier in 
this chapter, the teacher’s techniques for diverting the play 
seem clever enough, but the lad apparently feels their basically 
restrictive quality and eventually expresses himself in a violent 
manner. 

Hal spies a straight chair from the office and pushes it. As 
he goes up and down the length of the floor, the scraping 
noise is apparently fun for him since his face is one broad grin. 
The teacher is attracted by the noise and takes the chair, and 
talks to him. Hal heads for the blocks. He climbs up onto 
the large blocks when the teacher returns and tells him, “We 
are not playing with blocks this morning.” He then wanders 
into the doll house and is immediately attracted by the teacher’s 
coat and pocketbook which are on the partition. He puts the 
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bag on his shoulder and marches around the room. The 
teacher speaks to him but he runs down the f 

does not give chase and Hal returns. . . • T e teac h; 

him and lets him gc^with the bag sul hangmg from hr, 
shoulder. He picks up the telephone, d.als and then holds a 

quick conversation—“Hello, ya ya, goo’bye. T^rmng 
telephone, he knocks over the wastebasket, and °dds and ends 
tumble out. He seems a little upset, cxcla.mmg Oh, all the 
spools are falling out.” He stoops, rtghts the basket and 
places the spools. Larry picks up the basket. Hal .s exciten 
and, jumping up and down, urges him to "Empty .t.out errqny 
if 1 out!” The teacher arrives at this moment and speaks to 

the boys, apparently asking them to help ^ ^le go 

coat and pocketbook. They carry her coat and thre * E 

to the coatroom and return without coa, or pockeabo ,* ^ 
ning back from the coatroom, Hal and^ La b , ockj 

and each takes a pocketbook. H throws his 

and quickly climbs up, Larry o owing ' ems happy 

bag and directs Larry to do the same. He really happy 

at this point. He then starts to throw the blocks ^ 

one up'in one hand and block lands on 

of the room. There is a ternfic energy into this and 

the Boor. Hal is putting a good deal of en gy 

is quite intent on the activity- 

Finally, wc must speak of the rather subtle ways. in^which 
some children use blocks to attack othcryoungt^ w thout 
provocation. Many "accident” in the block cornerjej^ 
result of such hidden intentions. Moreover, 
wish to destroy are especially qu.ck to protect ‘he. own bu.ld 
ings and to complain of other ^M-^nce^the^ suspect 

them of having the same intentions. n lavcd with 

a fearful child who distrusted adults and rarely^played whh 

others, uses rather obvious “accidents” as an o 

dUty. Notice how he gives himself away through h. eage 
ness to protect his own buildings when other chrldren merely 

approach him. 
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Jon chews on a cardboard crayon box, then returns to his 
blocks. His block building is of a much simpler design than 
that of the other children. The teacher tries to take the crayons 
away from him and tells him, “These are to take home.” When 
he resists she says he can keep them in his pocket. In going 
over to the shelf to get additional blocks, he accidentally knocks 
down the block tower the others have built. He makes two 
more trips to the shelves and accidentally knocks down the 
other children’s blocks each time. Then he knocks down his 
own block structure, takes two blocks across the room, and 
starts another pile. A girl, in passing, stops to touch his blocks. 
Jon quickly says, “Get outa here.” He picks up a block and 
chases her. 

Joe, the same child who annoyed Bud in the play record 
cited earlier in this chapter, offers us an even more illuminat¬ 
ing example. As the youngest child of a large family, aban¬ 
doned by both parents to the more or less casual care of a 
harassed grandmother, this youngster had plenty of cause for 
resentment. Two years in a play-school group, however, 
taught him that bold and undisguised attacks were not looked 
upon with favor by the teachers. As a consequence his hos¬ 
tility seemed to “go underground” and become more devious. 
In the following record he very cleverly assumes an interested 
air while effectively managing to frustrate his little playmates. 
This kind of behavior should be a signal to the teacher that a 
child needs individual attention—perhaps outside the province 
of the school. 

Doris calls Joe to look at what she’s building. He kneels 
down and then sits on her structure completely destroying it. 
He says, “It’s broke,” and without another word gets up, goes 
over to Max’s “house,” sits down on it, and also breaks it up. 
The teacher tells Joe to build it up again. Max is very care¬ 
ful as he plans and piles the blocks but Joe takes all kinds and 
sizes of blocks, mumbles to himself, and quickly puts one on 
top of the other. Max watches Joe, looks up at his face and 
quietly says, “He’s making it crazy!” Joe laughs, showing all 
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his teeth in a wide grin, and repeats with much pride, “I’m 
making it crazy.” Finally Max announces that he wants to 
build his house up again by himself. Joe then goes back to 
Doris, annoys her by adding bricks to her structure where and 
when she doesn’t want them, and continues in his way to 
disorganize their work. However, he teases them in a way 
which doesn’t really make them angry and ingratiates himself 
by saying, “Look, I want to show you something'.’’-thereby 
distracting them. He continues this way for five minutes when 
he is asked to go with the teacher to the store to buy some¬ 
thing. 


Blocks Offer Safe Adventure 

We have quoted Lowenfeld’s statement to the effect that 
every child has an urge to emulate the risks and dangers in 
adult life and to prove his ability to cope with dangerous 
situations. When children play with blocks and block acces¬ 
sories, especially out-of-doors, it is as if the whole world 
were beckoning and daring them to “come and conquer me.” 
Usually they respond to this invitation by trying themselves 
out in slightly risky but essentiaUy safe situations-thus in¬ 
tuitively following the accepted maxims for acquiring con¬ 
fidence. 

The following brief record suggests this type of fate temp - 
ing among a group of four-year-old girls. eir imper 
sonation of powerful arlimals reveals the cxhi aration an 
feelings of strength they gain from climbing their complicate 

structure. 


Laura-. “Come up this way.” (She motions D “P hn * *° 
around and up the dais steps.) Daphne: an . 

way?" (She points to the planks and > ..yeh.” Daphne 

and down and giggles at the idea. Lau crosses 

climbs the steps. Once atop she giggles again ‘ , hars 

the plank on her hands and knees, then crawls across the bars 

and over the rail of the dais. Cora calls aura ** tieer.” 
growls. Daphne growls. All the children taun g 
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Daphne swings her mittens at them, goes off the dais, and 
chases them. 



OUTDOOR PLAY APPARATUS 

Youngsters occasionally miscalculate and bite off more 
than they can chew in their impulse to master situations. 
When this happens it is important to give them unobtrusive 
aid so that they will be willing to undertake further experi¬ 
mentation. Sometimes, however, the child will work it out for 
himself, as in the following record of an anxious boy of four 
and one half. 

Art and Walter turn the box upside down and build it up 
higher and higher by piling blocks on it. They get chairs to 
stand on, to facilitate building it still higher. Laughing, they 
get up on top of the box and blocks. Walter jumps down, 
leaving Art on top alone. He appears afraid, is not smiling 
now, looks down at Walter and says, “Get me offa here, Walter.” 
Walter laughs and runs off a distance to look at him. Art 
looks toward the descent and shrinks back again, calling, 
“Walter, I don’t like up here. I wanna get down now.” Charlie 
comes along, “You scared, Art?” Art says, “Go way. I want 
Walter.” Charlie shakes the box on which Art is perched. 
Art screams, “G’wan away, you.” Charlie gets up on the chair 
and pushes Art off. He tumbles down, then gets up behind 
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Charlie and pummels him in the back. His eyes look ^defiant 
and his face is very red. Charlie k.cks at - an he mn, 
Walter comes over and climbs up on top of the blocks with 
Charlie. They both jump down, pick up large pieces 
to act as guns, and chase each other around the box. Art 
looks on excitedly, picking his nose and smiling. 

The consequences of these triumphs over physical obstacles 
are frequently impressive, as indicated in the following two 
records. The protagonist of the first, Donnie, -emed mo 
fearful of aggression of all kinds; he could "Cither pro.e 

himself when attacked nor witness fights among o e . , 

as the action shows, all he needed was to assure himself of 

his own strength before he could be as free y aggr 

his group mates. Notice too, how his tnumph over blocks 

leads to an indiscriminate eruption, as though e 
waiting for an opportunity to release impulses long 

in check. 

. . Klerks “I wanna make some- 

Donnie gets some big square blocks. 

thing.” He piles two blocks, then four l ean jump 

says with great pride, sticking h»« ““^n ,-ach time and 

down.” However, the top block Klork stays in place 

he doesn’t complete his jump. Once^the block ^ P^,. 

and he grins and says to hansel > y excited and ener- 

He gains more confidence and bee ^ ^ children who are 

getic. He fairly yells, “Out the way, . • . he can jump 

crowding in. Then he shouts about ow » ant j gets 

and says, “Don’t do anything take your o* he la fhes 

more daring. . . . Suddenly, for no app ^ ha,” and 

out and pushes Rex, saying, “Bang, bang, I’ all the 
then he £ves full vent to his aggressiveness by Qut 

children who are in line. He s uts is free-for-all fight 

violently on all sides and sudden y t er group leaves 

until it" is quieted down by th<• ^er^rou^ ^ 

quietly. After following them « Interests such as put- 

ing that all, including Donnie, ha new ’ ot her, I 

ting on masks and pretending they were scaring 
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left. At this point Donnie’s behavior seemed very like that 
of the rest of the group and he was fully joining in. 

A similar incident led to quite a different course of be¬ 
havior in the case of Bud, 8 a little boy who frequently ex¬ 
pressed his anxiety by unprovoked and unpredictable attacks 
upon other children. Watch how his conquest of the blocks 
leads through a rather violent route to much more integrated 
behavior and finally to a retreat inside a shelter. 

Bud runs around the room with four of the other children, 
yelling. He jumps up on a block in the corner and stamps on 
it and then jumps up and down on it to make more noise. He 
piles up three blocks and jumps from them to the other blocks. 
Beth comes over and they do this together for quite a while, 
laughing and yelling. Beth leaves and he continues by himself, 
stamping, jumping, and throwing blocks on the floor. He runs 
to the cupboard, squeezes himself onto the shelf, and slams the 
door shut, and then opens it. He repeats this over and over 
and smiles at me each time he opens the door. Tiring of this, 
he runs all around the room; he jumps on a doll’s cup and 
breaks it. Some other children are making a house and for 
a while he adds a block here and there to the structure, quiet¬ 
ing down as he becomes more interested. He shouts to the other 
children, “John, put it in this way.” He crawls inside the 
house, then crawls out and puts more big blocks around it. 

Because of its potentials for offering children “dangerous” 
situations which they can control, the block comer holds 
special promise for those who are fearful and lacking in 
self-confidence. Certain accessories can aid the teacher in this 
task. With fairly short planks and large blocks, it is possible 
to build ramps and bridges that resemble many of the real 
situations that inspire fear. Beginning with these, it is possible 
to develop more and more daring structures until the child is 
fully confident of his ability to handle the hazards of his 
environment. 
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Blocks and Cozy Places 

Our discussion here will be in direct contrast to the last 
section. This should not be too surprising since many of the 
values of blocks derive precisely from the fact that they can 
be used by all kinds of children to satisfy all kinds of needs. 
They offer youngsters a chance not only to test their strengt 
against the world but also to retreat from it, particularly 
when they are used in conjunction with such materials as 
boxes, screens, and shelves. Unfortunately preschool and 
kindergarten groups seem to be planned on t e assump 
that all young children are, or should be, constant y gr g - 
ous. They must play together, eat together, and sleep to- 

gether, with little cognizance taken of the very rea se ^ 

growth that solitude can offer. However, t ey o ten 1 
of making up for this lack by crawling into empty boxes, by 
nestling in closed cubbies or on shelves, cols or tables V 
building ramparts behind which to hide. While th>s 
to withdrawal and relaxation is seen more frequently in the 
younger age groups, from two to three an^ one ^ 
it is encountered often enough among tQ 

and kindergarten children to suggest that even . Q f 

“get away "from it all” at times. The following record of 

Polly, a well-adjusted child of three and one half y ■ 
fairly representative of the way in wh.ch blocks can serve 

passivity needs. 

Polly rests one long block over two <***”ges^he blocks into 

on it like a seesaw. She gets up a . , j. saving proudly, 

a lopsided pentagon ^^ b.ocks 

Look at me, teacher. She c * Te * ter of t he structure, 

and some smaller ones and fills m Lorene takes a block 

placing the blocks in symmetrical or - _jj s but sheds 

from her building. Polly looks after b , oc k a nd 

no tears. Observer tells Lorene t a acc identally knocks 

Lorene throws it down. Ins, crawling by, accidenta y 
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over part of the building. Polly lets out a whiny groan, mutters 
something to herself about “doggie,” followed by “not gonna 
bite me.” She fixes the building, turns to the observer saying 
in a proud tone, “That’s my house.” She gets in and sits down. 
A block falls over and Polly grunts “Uh-oh,” gets out, fixes 
the block, gets back into the house, and sits down. She adds 
more blocks and gets in again. She addresses the observer— 
“Look at me.” Now she lies down inside of the house, curling 
up small, and looks up at the observer, grins with pleasure, 
and then sticks out the tip of her tongue. A little later she 
pretends to sleep. 

Because of the evident need for places of retreat, it would 
be well for the teacher to have some crates or empty cartons 
put in or near the block comer. When they are available 
they are used as much as the blocks themselves. When they 
are- not available children sometimes use empty shelves for 
this purpose. 

We know that these cozy places sometimes represent an 
area of safety from a threatening world. One little boy, Art, 
came from a rural Spanish-speaking environment and had 
trouble adjusting to the preschool group. In the following 
account we see him using a protected position as a means 
of participating in the group at the same time that he is 
separated from it, thus giving himself the chance to water 
down the impact of this new culture to the point where he 
can master it. 

Millie crawled into one of the boxes and sat down. Art 
watched her and laughed. He said, “I’m going next door.” He 
crawled into the other box and began to take animals from 
the shelf, piling them up in front of him. “This is a dog, this 
,s a pjg ” The other children had left and he remained by 
himself, playing with the animals and talking to himself. He 
stood up and looked over the top of the box at the other boys 
who lined up blocks in a straight line. He called out to them, 
“You’ve got a train, you’ve got a little train.” Don returned 
with Millie, and Art sat down inside his box again. The teacher 
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passed by and he said to her, “You are a little pussycat ” The 
teacher asked why, and he just smiled. Then he took out all 
the animals and lined them up very carefully ^d pushed *hem 
under the steps. He then leaned back against the steps ir, a 
relaxed way and watched some children playmg. The teac "" 
came over and asked him to sing "Yankee Doodle^ He be n 
to sine very quietly. She asked him to sing louder. He said, 
“You heard me. Yes, you did.” Teacher, “I’ll ask Don to^ 
He said, “No,” and sang the song louder and smiled kl 

fied but shy way. He piled the blocks up, work n q^c y. 

Millie came over and tried to take the steps a% 
after her and got them back. He and Mtlhe had a hort^on 
versation. He got a block and offered .t to her as if make 
up. He carefully made a hollow structure withi b toe* high 

on the two long sides, then placed some oar s t house ” 
Frank asked Art what he was making and he sa , t 

Cal came over and tried to break it down Art said Noland 
defended his structure. He continued buildin 
his house. . . . “Look what I made ” he said to Mil he. Vt* 

pushed him as she went by and he sai , “ h house 

He did not sound belligerent. He started to take the l o 

down, placing the blocks carefully on the sh ; C ^ 
belonged. When he finished he went over to Bobby^nd trai ^ 

and sat down on a small block. They c ° a " another block 
little boy.” He smiled and Bobby told him to g The 

so that he’d be taller. They all sang "Happy Bnrthda* jn 

teacher came over and said it was time to pu 

Art got up and placed the toy back on the shel then ran o^ 

'o f b£ boxes a nd c,imbed ,nro one^and clay ybown.to ^ 

teacher came over and said, Id 
bathroom.” He got up and ran into the ba 

Not all children use block structures and a “ ocia * ed 
rials for solitary retreat. Sometimes several w, era 
a wall or into a box together, in that way assert mgjhe^ 
darity of their small group against the res . 
youngsters are usually rather advanced in of grcater 

ment, this may be a definite step in f 

social maturity. For we know that between the ages 
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approximately five and seven, children are beginning to grow 
toward the gangs, cliques, and clubs that are so common 
among eight- to twelve-year-olds. 

We have observed also that children who are at once 
fearful and aggressive find that enclosures and block walls 
are well adapted for enabling them to express hostile impulses 
without enduring their consequences. Again they have a 
“safety” value but it is quite a different thing from using 
them for comfortable relaxation—as the following record 
shows: 

Hal is talking rapidly, shouting directions as he pushes the 
blocks about. He climbs into the structure and ducks down. 
He pops up and is attracted by a boy pushing a big red box. 
He shouts and the box is brought over. His face is full of 
tense excitement as he pushes his way out of the blocks. With 
much lifting, hauling, and racing around, the box is gotten up 
onto the blocks. Hal and three companions climb in—Hal first. 
They all crouch; there is a lot of laughter and chatter. Christie 
is on the floor. She is on her stomach propelling herself about 
in a modified breast stroke and frog kick. Hal peers over the 
edge of the box. He is very excited and when he sees Christie, 
he yells jceringly, “Oh, look fiss.” All come up quickly, yell, 
'‘Fiss,” and duck down. Hal peers again, and in what seems 
pretended fear, dances up and down shouting, “Fiss.” 

It is important to note that hiding and withdrawing were 
not limited to the obviously fearful and timid children. In 
fact, many youngsters would alternate between attack and 
withdrawal. Some, indeed, could not express their need for 
tenderness, the longing for their lost babyhood, except by seek¬ 
ing refuge behind the ramparts of the block comer. In par¬ 
ticular, the boys more often withdrew into boxes or behind 
walls, while the girls would make beds and litters for their 
own use. Very young children, from two to three and one 
half years old tended to use blocks in relation to their own 
bodies, sitting or lying on them, sucking them, or carrying 
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them about. Among older children this seemed to indicate 
a desire for more care and fewer demands. For example, t e 
following report was made on a little girl with impaired hear¬ 
ing who found it very hard to be separated from her mother. 

It was a frequent sight to see Patsy curled up in an> imP™- 
vised bed of blocks or on the floor covered w,th^ scraps^of 
material, sucking her thumb and twirling her hair. She was a ho 

fond of using the shelves and the “X 

^crr, g ding g0 ha g s improved greatly. She can spend ^ lot rf 
time on one project and make fairly elaborate s r , 

rated with cubes, though, of course these are not nearly^s 

complicated and functional as those of t e o e ^ c buildings 
still likes to get into direct physical contact with her buildings, 

to sit on them, stand on them, or lie on t em. 

Neat, safe structures—floors, beds, platforms w ^ re 

to have a decided appeal to children who tended to be socially 

withdrawn or inhibited in their use of “messy materials^ 

Occasionally youngsters who seemed to be se re la 

mature would give evidence of an incomplete acccptan 

their state by a persistent use of blocks for beds 10 .- tatto- 

A conference on one such child brought to light the fact h 

she was the youngest of three children, that he mothe 

worked during the day and had little time to devote o to 

in the evening, and that at four years of age s e s 

a bottle to help her fall asleep at night. -mines 

Enclosures also have a variety of other possible meamnjp. 

When constructed only occasionally they have no deep sg 
nificance, but when a child concentrates on t cm ‘ 
they ma ; indicate a desire for control, since thing*^ ^ 
them are “under the thumb” of the block bu.lder-orjh^ 

may spell safety to the child who is not ^^ nnQt cmpha - 
crib, his carriage, or his mother s a . - vcn strU c- 

size too often that the specific meanings 
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ture—when they have a meaning—can be elicited only in the 
light of other aspects of the child’s behavior. The child, who 
builds platforms because they are “neat” will hesitate to use 
clay and finger-paints—the child who is attracted by their 
“safety” value will be hesitant about climbing to the top 
of the Jungle Gym or tend to remain on the fringe of the 
group or withdraw into a corner by himself. 

Children who use blocks as barriers or for hiding valuable 
objects frequently have reason to resent or fear the world in 
which they live. Below we present a condensed record of a 
three-and-one-half-year-old boy who, in his short life, had 
been subjected to three major pressures: the indifferent care 
of a succession of maids, the birth of a baby in the family, 
and the loss of his father by divorce. His mother was much 
too busy with her own affairs to concern herself about him. 
He was ordinarily destructive in a defiant and diffuse way, 
and obviously suffered from guilt. It may be that for this 
disturbed and guilt-ridden child being shut away from the 
world was the only opportunity for peace, especially after 
the retaliation of his group mates. 



leo’s corral 

Leo half kneels in the middle of a corral-shaped fence of 
blocks. He puts in eight long blocks, then lays two long, flat, 
thin boards over them, creating a small cubbyhole underneath. 
During this time he is quite alone, his back to the classroom 
and his crouched position seems to be almost a hiding posture. 
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He now puts a large cow and pig into one comer and pushes 
a warship in under his cubbyhole structure. 



LEO’S SMALL WORLD 


Cort, an impish chiid runs over and pushes ^asmuch 

from momentum as intention. Vlt u t heir scuf- 

the two scatter the end of the corral th 

fling feet. Leo lets out a loud scream, a crcsc^ ^ nd sa ys 
rage than hurt. The teacher comes ovc ' im ™ „ £ co>s lar g C 

to 8 Cort, ‘‘Don’t knock down d h/ turns’ back' to his blocks, 
eyes lose their flash. Mo 1 c » , j „ blue automobiles, 

climbs over the far side to pick up four long bi ^ ^ uirns 

which he arranges carefully in a but soon notices 

his back on the scattered ends of h.s strucm , ^ ^ in a 

two boys playing with ^ roe » (apparently meaning 
plaintive, whining tone, Th , d j eo watches her 

“road”). The teacher is again on hand, and Leo ^ ^ 

repair the fence. She asks if t is a J h m0 ve she makes 

and he watches, says a-laconic yep 

and to each question. smiles tim idly and starts 

When the repairing is b? ishc °> ' assume an air of exag- 
to play. Bobby chooses this m $econd hc kicks the row of 
gerated casualncss, but in a P a , ight with a kind of 

automobiles viciously, his sm almost as if the kicks 

savage glee. Leo sinks back on 1S a ’ m jld tone, calls Bobby 
were directed at him. The teac er, round and 

off. Leo just sits and stares after hun h,s run$ up 

sad, as if on the verge of tear . y ’ ter D f the corral 

and with clenched teeth jumps into the cente 
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and quite methodically and deliberately kicks every block he 
can see that is standing at all. The result is a complete shambles. 
Leo now sits on the floor, a completely beaten look on his face. 
Finally he grasps his knees with his small hands and looks at 
the mess, stunned, sighing softly, “My roe—my roe.” Suddenly 
he gets up, goes over to some blocks about six feet away that 
have been left in the form of a circle by some other child. He 
first makes an opening, goes inside apparently more relaxed- 
talks and giggles with Donald, rearranges them to form a long 
swooping curve, fitting them precisely together. Having fixed 
this to suit him, he climbs over to sit inside, now facing the 
class. 


Symbol and Fantasy 

It should be clear by this time that the use of blocks is 
anything but literal. Very frequently blocks have a symbolic 
value which is expressed at times in dramatic play, at times 
in the forms which the child creates, at times in the functions 
these structures perform. We have already mentioned their 
use as food, nursing bottles, and guns, as well as their value 
in building symbols of power and safety such as cars and 
busses. Here we would like to draw attention to some striking 
parallels which seem to prove that blocks may represent 
things of great importance in the child’s particular situation. 

Four-y^ar-old Maisie is taller, stouter, and more ungainly 
than any other child in her group. During periods when 
her awkwardness is most pronounced, she starts off her 
block building with a remarkably high and solid structure, 
then leaves it standing and joins her friends in some coopera¬ 
tive project. . . . Play appears to reflect home environment 
as Larry, a young apartment dweller of three and one half 
years, arranges his blocks to form small roomlike enclosures 
filled with toys and figures. The parallel seems to break 
down when he puts a man on one of the walls as if super¬ 
vising those inside—for there is no man in his immediate 
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larry’s block building 


family. However, further inquiry reveals that a male relative 
of Larry’s mother has recently come to take care of turn ■■ ■ ■ 
Amy, a little older, also has adult figures overlooking enc en¬ 
sures—but the figures are male and female an t e en nt 
are usuaUy empty. Investigation shows thather a P 
is larger and less cluttered than Larry’s-and that hfe m^ 
is a constant battle between her parents and herself. . - ' 

on the other hand, puts his figures of a man and ^ 
inside, and shields his building from invasion. d 

year^ld, we find, is the only child of overprotect we and 

overrestrictive parents and is quite e ^° r " s a por tion 

rebellion even against the adults at sc 


of his record. 

Hal has joined other boys in jUh^rnall^ Wockv ^ 

construction is very symmetrical Lenny’s bridge 

block carefully. Occasionally he stops ° d over it. Hal 

and watches him run trains and cars under and o 
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gets two painted wooden figures, a man and a woman, and by 
opening the foundation, places them inside, then shuts it up 
again. . . . 



Michael comes over to Hal’s house and removes the bottom 
block. Hal immediately calls, “Teacher, Michael opened my 
building.” Michael answers in an apologetic tone that he just 
wanted to see what was inside it. Hal goes over to Michael s 
house and threatens with his foot to kick over the blocks. The 
teacher interferes. Hal runs and shields his own building pro¬ 
tectively with his arms, complaining, “Teacher, teacher, Michael 
is going—.” But he did not finish the statement because at that 
point he realized that Michael was busy building. 

It is difficult to separate the symbolic aspects of blocks 
from their use in the expression of fantasies. In dramatic 
play we find them not only serving singly as symbolic acces¬ 
sories, becoming food, skis, trains, crutches, guns, nursing 
bottles, pocketbooks, cakes of ice, and valises—but in combina¬ 
tion they are transformed into an endless variety of structures. 
Sometimes, too, we observe a movement from relatively bar¬ 
ren and simple uses to rich and complex expressions in the 
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course of a child’s growth. But since we have already illus¬ 
trated these points in Chapter II, we shall confine ourselves 
to some specific ways in which blocks help the chi express 
his fantasies. First, however, we must repeat that it is no 
easy for an observer to understand their full meaning or a 
child without hearing what he says about them and without 
knowing something of his background, his asicpro > , 

and the way he functions with other materia e , 

like to illustrate this point by citing an excerpt from a recor 
of Bud, whom we have encountered earlier. 

Bud builds a road along the shelves: “See, Rex how I do 
it.” Rex looks. Bud: “This train is going to go to San F 

cisco. Long subway, its going to be so ong i 00 id n g Bud 
to say ‘Holy Mackerel.’ Now watch. (Rex is not coking. ^ 

is rather talking to himself.) The train s goi © j- m 

here, hoooo, hoooo. Watch out, the train is °° g ^ 
going to make it this long. . . • (Goes on burfdmg-Wm 

to make it longer. The express is going g you’re 

for the whole light, and you’re govern.. me.. ^ 

never going to see me again. . . ■ „ shes the sub¬ 
subway. See how long it is. Ho°, H • P 

way train slowly, singing part of J in 8 e e 

At first glance Bud seems to be playing t-in in much the 

same way as other little boys the world over. n bo(h 

hear him talkmg about his train do we suspect J ^ ^ 

a weapon and a means of escape. ^ , boV 

he has" suggested during a puppet Jhat^ the^h.tle^ boy 

puppet could punish his parents by go g hlock-play 

coming back, our insight into the meaning of Bud s block play 

grows more definite. fantasies externalized 

Interestingly enough, many of d destruction, 

through blocks are concerned wit o indcstruc tible 

It may be that because blocks are so ^and^in ^ 

the child feels safe in playing out o f rnm within, 

from without and his destructive impulses from w.thr 
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Moreover, in projecting these feelings on something so con¬ 
crete and real, the child is able to rob them of their power 
and their threat. In the following records we are not aware 
of all the implications of Rex’s persistent resort to magic and 
his dramatic fantasies of violence and catastrophe, but we 
can be sure that a large component of anxiety underlies them, 
and that he is trying to master it by proving to himself that 
no matter what happens, he can control the situation and 
keep himself safe. The first brief excerpt was quoted in 
Chapter III, when we were studying Donnie’s dramatic play. 

Next they all pile blocks on the car and pretend they sure 
burning it up. Rex is the leader in this play. He announces, 
“I’m going in the fire,” and lies down over the blocks and 
Jackie follows suit. . . . Donnie helps to pile blocks on Rex to 
“bum him up,” as Rex tells them to do. The other children 
excitedly drop bricks on Rex. 

When Allan wanted a gun to shoot over the walls, Rex said 
mysteriously, “I know where a gun is,” and danced off on 
tiptoe, peeking back at the group, weaving his body, and making 
many gestures. He went a few feet away, and made gestures 
in the air, and said, “Abacadabra.” Then he came back. “Now 
we’ve got a gun,” he said and held out an imaginary gun to 
Allan. . . . Allan, Rex, and Jackie began to say “Bang, bang,” 
and knocked the blocks off in their excitement. Then they ran 
around and put the blocks up again. Rex tired of this in a 
few moments, and said over and over, “Let’s have this a post 
office.” No one seemed to pay any attention, so he stood up 
and said to Eric, who had just come back, “Where are your 
wings?” “You have to have wings.” Eric said, “Where are 
yours?” Rex replied, “You can’t see mine. They are magical.” 

Later, after building a “big, big boat” and an airplane of 
blocks Rex said to Donnie, “I can blow you up, huh, cause 
I’ve got bullet, bullet, bullet [pointing to parts of his plane], 
and bullet. And bullet, bullet bullet.” Donnie said, “But this 
is a machine.” Rex: “You can’t crash. I can’t crash into you 
because you’d blow up and I’d blow up.” 
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Then Rex built a bigger plane. “My airplane’s better, huh. 
You better watch out. [He talked to himself very low.] Yah 
yah, open gates. Come on. Open gates, and he pus e ^ 
Donnie’s blocks. ... Rex said, “My plane is moving this way 
and ran it into a chair. It fell to pieces and he said Uh, a 
bomb fell and it all fell apart.” He dropped some blocks on 
Donnie’s plane. Donnie, with a set expression, threw a little 
block past Rex and then looked at him. Rex began to rebui 
and built partly on Donnie’s plane. He seemed quieter and more 

relaxed. 

Wc cannot leave this discussion of destructive impulses 
without reminding the reader that children also advance 
their growth through more beneficent types of dramat.c play 
with blocks. Henry, an anxious and infantile youngster, a 
difficulty with everything he attempted in the preschool pro¬ 
gram and spent most of his time running around in appar¬ 
ently aimless fashion. His block-play, however, is rich and 
mature for a three-year-old and he assigns himself roles of 
leadership and strength. It may be long before Henry is 
able to sustain similar roles in reality, but these block fan¬ 
tasies are very probably a first step in that direction. 

Record 1. Henry helped Max and Freddie build a large 
tower. Henry: “Let's build a garage for the car. Thy « 
more blocks and piled them near t e ow . ut . 

and climbed up the ladder saying, I m the f ' re ™ . 
ting out the fire.” He pulled the wagon ^ou«, shouting Hey 

I’m the fireman, get out of the way.” He ^PP^/"* 
at the tower, sat in the wagon and watched Max and 

build the garage. . 

Record 2. Henry hu. “b^" and 

“mlde rbuTlrn goingto drive the children on a trip.” 
Several children sat in the bus, making noises like a ca . 

Whether beneficent or destructive in quality, we know 
that the dramatic play which blocks help to implement serv 
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to “fill out” the personality of the child. It is an external 
expression of inner feelings, confusions, and gropings which 
helps him master in concrete form what was before only 
shadowy and mutely sensed. 

Blocks as an Aid to Social Integration 

We begin with a picture of Lonnie. For two of his three 
and one half years this little boy had been living with his 
mother, a younger sister, and a succession of maids. Neither 
child was wanted by the parents. Lonnie did not under¬ 
stand why his father, whom he saw occasionally, had left 
home, nor why his mother let the maid take him to and 
from the bus every day and was rarely in when he re¬ 
turned. Little wonder, that his school day often begins with 
“I break . . . ’’—which he then proceeds to do. His favorite 
occupations arc smashing jars of paint, running away into 
the street, the office, or the kitchen (his appetite is insatiable), 
and smearing paint, food, or anything at all. Clay is espe¬ 
cially attractive since it can be rubbed into one s hair, bitten, 
put in one’s ears or up one’s nose. Crayons have no appeal, 
but the paper does, since it can be ripped up in tiny pieces 
and flung around the room. When confronted with situa¬ 
tions he cannot handle, Lonnie shrieks and throws things 
about. He crawls more frequently than he walks and some¬ 
times urinates in the room. He rarely speaks, except to say 
“no.” But if his teacher should happen to say “I like you,” 
his immediate reply is, “No you don’t, damn you!” He never 
wants to go home. When the group is indoors, most of his 
time is spent in the director’s office to save the other children 
and equipment from his depredations. This is Lonnie. Now 
let us look at him in the block comer. 

Lonnie is sitting on the window sill in the housekeeping 
corner, his feet firmly planted on the top of the stove which 
stands direedy below. The thumb of his right hand is held 
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tightly in his mouth (no sucking movements) In his left hand 
he holds a toy broom which is dangling loosely in mid-air He 
has a serious, somber expression on his face. Dave wan 
use the stove for cooking, and he cautiously pushes Lornne s 
feet to one side. Lonnie quickly and rather forcefully replaces 
his feet right in the center of the stove. Dave looks pleadmgy 
in the teacher’s direction, and says in a soft, plaintive voice, 
“I want to cook." The teacher walks across the room to Lonni ^ 
“Now dear, let Dave cook. You put your feet on this half 
of the stove and Dave will use this half for cooking She 
gently pushes Lonnie’s feet to the right side of the «°ve. H 
makes a quick half-turn and plants h.s feet firmly m the center 

of the stove again, a defiant expression on his tace . 

The teacher walks to the block shelf. She busies her elf with 

the long blocks, lifting them high up so that Lonn • 

watches her movements very cautiously, can se ■ 

one care to build?” she asks, and places the blocks onthejloor 

near the shelf. Lonnie relaxes, slides down from d 

sill to the stove, and from the stove >“ ,k ; 1 “ r U "^ oom 
broom for support. Once on the floor he flings the broom 

carelessly across the room-his attention rive e (Q build 

She savs in an encouraging tone, Lonnie i g g 
something for us.” Lonnie removes h,s thumb ^sjo^ 

Charlie follows him, quickly gets down on his Connie's 

the long blocks from the bottom shelf to the ^ 

expression changes to one of anticipation and a ha PP> s ™, 
lights up his pale little face. He squats down on the A^next 

to Charlie, picks up a long block and props i P laughs 

long end up. “Sit up, block,” he says happily He laughs 

loudly and sings, “Happy birthday to V° u > lf an<J the 

Charlie rests one side of the long block on t incline 

other side on the floor, then adds others to bu, 

Lonnie moves over on his knees, and tries to ce block 
in line with the others. The block slips. Charhe p.ck t up 
and deftly places it in line with the others. Lonme does^not 

seem to mind. Charlie stands up, pic jyj^doL the incline. 

Both boys laugh loudly Joit aga,ri £ ^ ^ ^ 

me happily answers, Yep. lney senu 
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ramp and out into the room. Both boys are now laughing so 
loudly that they are bending over clasping their stomachs. 
Then they begin to shriek. The teacher, attracted to the scene, 
picks up one of the long blocks and places it on the floor about 
twelve inches from the incline, apparently to stop the cars 
at that point. “Want to put it there so that the cars do not 
go too far?” Lonnie shouts. He does not remove it. . . . Now 
he tries to see how the blocks fit in under the incline. “Very 
funny,” he mutters to himself and giggles (such a contrast to 
his former sour, apprehensive, challenging mood). As he tries 
to push still another block in, he realizes that there is no more 
room, and with a disappointed note in his voice he calls out 
to Charlie, “No more room there.” Charlie goes over and 
succeeds in getting three more under. Now they both stand up 
and proudly survey their building structure. 

What is there about blocks that can tame a young hellion 
like Lonnie? Can it be that they are the only part of his 

environment which he can control? Are thev the onlv materi- 

* * 

als that do not evoke memories of punishment, of painful and 
confused feelings? Notice how he personalizes the blocks, 
talking to them as if they were human, making them do 
what he wants. Perhaps they represent the people of his little 
world who won’t “sit up” when he tells them, but on the 
contrary force him to sit or stand or move as they desire. 
One thing we know: Lonnie is happy when he is with the 
blocks—and when he is happy he can play pleasantly and 
constructively and even gaily with another little child. 

The magical power of blocks is quite as evident in the case 
of Wallace, an only child of five years whose father had also 
left the household. He lives alone with his mother and a maid 
and visits his father occasionally, always returning in a fight¬ 
ing mood. In school his behavior is hostile and disorganized. 
He spits at adults, throws paint and other things into the 
toilet and out of the office window, smears anything that 
will smear, and brings matches to “bum up the school.” The 
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other children resent his constant abuse and frequently shout, 
“Take him out! Punish him!” Yet, strangely enough, even 
this disturbed youngster can play with blocks-and only wit 
blocks. What is more, his buildings are extraordinarily mature 
and ingenious and he can play with other children for long 

periods. 

Wallace opens a book, looks into it anxiously, skips a few 
P a“ns P aXv more-and he’s off ^ a gallop «o the block 
comer. He notices Van (of the first grade) budding 
play with you, Van?" he asks politely. You may b d 
break anything” Wallace: “Let's play garage^ WeU ■ • ^ 
O.K." Van bends down to arrange some , b ‘^ n{Tsb ° acl . somc 
wall. Wallace runs to another corner and b g b ^ 
cars, busses, and trucks. “Here, says a. , „^y a j t j*jj 
here,” pointing to a space^ between oj b Wa i, ace , 

placing them in the empty jac. Vandoesnt 1*^ ^ 

aggressiveness and says, Look ne , “You’ll leave 

not budge. They push each other around a b.t You fi ea 

me now ” demands Van. “No I won t, we re partners, answer 

Wallace! “You leave, you bad boy.” “No, I won t. 1 « 

somewhere else,” says the gentlemanly Van. Walla 

he is victorious and says, “O.K. Look, were" t you he^nt 

You be the boss. I'll be your partner ” They begm worMng 

together but the blocks don't /,, well. Another chdd comes 

over and asks why the garage isn t nis e . situa- 

something to say, but Wallace d.plomat.cally takes the^sn ^ 

tion in hand: “He built it first; it got too m« s y, 

break i, down. We started over agam, but he s «M the 

boss and I’m the second boss.” They return to•hc^wt.rh 

John, building nearby, gets up angrily and Qvt . r a 

Wallace’s and Van’s combined project, and p father ly 

block. “Why do you do that?” ‘^Jtroke 

fashion, not angered m the teasC ers Wallace, “He 

mine." (He points to Van). But, , > his own 

broke our,." (He said this as if to mean-He Ibroke h.s o^ 

which he likes, he certainly d,dn ’^ ean returns to his 

nudges Van and they begin to argu . 
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blocks and cars; he is not interested in their argument. He runs 
his cars over his blocks and fits cars, trucks, and busses into 
their stalls. Suddenly he runs to get two jeeps, puts them on 
the floor and says, as if delivering a lecture, “Busses must go 
with busses, trucks must park with trucks, cars must park with 
cars, and jeeps must park with jeeps.” Van: “Wait till we 
finish.” He is trying to enlarge the garage by adding blocks 
to it. “I’m a boss, too,” he adds implying that Wallace is the 
real boss, which is quite true. The teacher comes by and says, 
“Clean-up time.” Van and John are ready to break up their 
masterpieces. Wallace is at first reluctant to do so. But he de¬ 
lights in breaking it up. Then when his garage is in pieces 
he exclaims enthusiastically, “Let’s make something else.” 

Somehow blocks seem to mean order and peace to Wallace. 
In playing with them his hostile feelings are subdued, his emo¬ 
tional tangles forgotten, and his intelligence comes to the fore. 
Over and over again we find these aggressive and solitary 
children making positive contacts in the block comer and 
maintaining them with flexibility, ingenuity, and an amaz¬ 
ing mastery of social techniques. But again—why blocks? We 
have already given several reasons for their “magical powers,” 
but more possibilities suggest themselves at this point. First, 
they are generally the most familiar kind of play material the 
preschool program offers, and since they are associated with 
home and mother as much as they are with school, they may 
supply a comforting link between the two. Secondly, they 
are extremely permissive. In the block corner a child may 
build completely alone, in parallel fashion, or in active co¬ 
operation as he wishes, since others are also relaxed and 
absorbed in creative activity. Moreover, when children who 
comprise the “ingroup” are having a good time, the new¬ 
comer and the isolate are tempted to join them and are 
likely to be accepted. Thirdly, the more complicated block 
projects lend themselves readily to group participation in 
which leaders may put aside personal demands and the un- 
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skilled or unwanted may find a place for themselves. Tunc 
and again we find a spirit of camaraderie that is rarely dupli- 
catcd in any other type of play. In view of these considera¬ 
tions, it is not hard to see why the block comer contributes 
so materially to the social growth of many a child. 

Brigands of the Block Corner 

Block-play has frequently been extolled because it does not 
require a teacher's supervision-thereby freeing her for other 
activities, and enabling the child who does not quite trust 
adults to be himself. However, it is important to recognize 
that the lack of supervision may actually prevent some <:hd- 
dren from getting the full benefit of the activity. These are 

usually the timid youngsters who readily fall prey 
aggressors of the block corner and ironically they are often 
the'emes whose inner pressures block all other channels of 
expression. We believe that if teachers understood fully tbe 
extraordinary service which play with blocks can perform for 
such children, they would make every effort to protect them 
from attack. For documentary evidence of what frequently 
happens to such children when teacher awareness is laclung, 
we now present an episode from the record of Billie, 
gent five year-old who seemed to be completely isolated from 

the others in his group. 

Billie has been running up and down the ^ shouting 
••Bang, Bang," with some olher a 

among them. He is quiet now, g . the 

fenced-in fort, then staring into space. He " 

group and goes to work immediate* " 'he ^.nts^more 

neat. He looks happy and absorbed. Sudd y, tQ t 

purpose in mind, he gets up^and goes * c children look 

the wooden block dolls, and he smiles to 

approvingly at his addition to t ^^ame. wa nts 

put the dolls in a row on one end of the^ fence We 

to put one on top of the other and stand them p 
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height. The nearest boy takes them apart and puts them side 
by side. He tries again with the next pair of dolls, but the 
other children protest. Then he firmly begins to take over—lin¬ 
ing them up more accurately, shoulder to shoulder. At this point 
Sammy almost leaps into the fort center, knocks all the dolls 
down with his foot, and shouts, “Dead! Dead!” Then he 
runs off. Billie frowns, quietly picks up the dolls, and starts 
to rebuild them. But Sammy comes back and knocks them 
down. Billie goes to the pile of blocks about four feet away, 
sits down, and starts to do his own building. He will add to 
the fence gateway. Sammy stands up immediately, pushes it 
away with vehemence, almost yells that he does not want it 
done that way. Billie looks up with a tightening of the lips, 
but does not protest. He simply pushes backward on the floor 
and picks up different blocks and begins to play entirely alone. 
He makes an arch out of curved blocks and balances other 
pieces on top—until Sammy reappears and deliberately kicks 
and steps on his structure. Billie is sad faced, almost weeping, 
but says nothing even when Sammy says he is using his blocks. 



billie’s block building 


Billie quietly moves back another few feet, starts to build 
with smaller blocks, but Sammy ac:ain follows him, this time 
leaping on Billie’s structure with full force. Billie picks up two 
blocks and holds them; he is now partly angry and partly fear- 
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ful Sammy turns and tries to pull them from him. Billie 
ricrht and thev tug: “You’re taking most of them, you 
tramp'” 6 But it is a losing battle since Sammy is bigger and 

— and is standing 

HTs r md e ef n a S t °em P ilou; series to placate further 
“Please™ When this doesn’t work, he gets up and 
ri, y s d g own P i e ven- further away, where there are only - 

spiffs 

“ P off tin bu« -hou h , e at him 

taxes it on, he abruptly trots over to 

frowns-then giving up completely, ne P y 

the teacher. 



BILLIE’S AND SAMMY’S COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

Many other instances of such .aisscrrfa.re .rea'rnent can be 
found in our records. Sometimes a child who *J^y 
fused and badgered by life will be completely abandoned to 

the persistent persecution of a ^ ^e js It is 

l— rr«s s. r-i tfbs: 
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Bud and Jackie, and we reproduced an especially poignant 
incident in which he was prevented from using his “car” to 
develop a compensatory fantasy. Precisely because blocks 
have such a unique value for inhibited or timid or disor¬ 
ganized children, and for those who can find no comfort 
in people, it is essential that the block comer be maintained 
as a place of refuge and that interference and persecution 
be prevented. 

What Can the Teacher Do? 

At this point many a reader will be thinking, “Well, granted 
that all you say about the importance of block-play is true, 
just what can the teacher do about it? How can she help 
the child derive all possible benefit from it?” Since a direct 
question deserves a direct response, and since space is limited, 
we shall offer our suggestions in summary form. In general 
we feel that the answer lies in providing an abundance of 
four things: space, materials, permissiveness, and teachers’ 
alertness. 

MANAGING SPACE AND MATERIALS 

Since a large floor area is needed for free block-play, mov¬ 
able screens or sets of shelves may be used to mark it off 
and to protect both builders and buildings. Another way of 
providing plenty of space is to allow indoor blocks to be used 
out-of-doors—particularly by timid youngsters who find it 
hard to work through their problems with the more over¬ 
whelming outdoor blocks and accessories. The teacher might 
well try this experiment either when the child shies away from 
outdoor construction or rushes about incessantly from one 
part of the outdoor play area to the other. 

Several block areas and storage places arc better than one, 
both to attract children to other activities such as household 
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play and to prevent some of the depredations that occur 
when many youngsters are concentrated in one spot. The 
teacher might enclose a space for the timid child without 
limiting his freedom of movement. This can be done most 
easily when blocks are stored on movable shelves in the corners 

of the room. 

Since there is no limit to the number of block units a 
group of children can use, we suggest that provision be made 
in the budget for building up the supply. This would also 
make it possible to keep a few buildings standing, since some 
children are more interested in the product than the process. 
When this poses a space problem, a table or a corner in the 
office might be provided for the more permanent buildings. 
Teachers report that these structures are often used day after 
day for rich and varied dramatic play. Moreover, some of 
the “destructive” behavior we have observed may stem from 
resentment over breaking up the buildings at clean-up time. 

As a matter of fact, cleaning up calls for more considera¬ 
tion than the average teacher gives it. Instead of merely 
issuing a general order to put things away, she might use the 
occasion to show appreciation of her children s feelings about 
their handiwork. To give her time to move from group to 
group making comments she might start the clean up a little 
earlier. Warning the children ahead of time also has its 
merits, not only in getting a readier response but also in 
stimulating more effective play during the last few minutes. 
The teacher might well take a cue from particularly obedient 
or particularly uncooperative behavior at this time. The re¬ 
bellious child may need more satisfactory block-building op¬ 
portunities, and the conformist might profit from more em¬ 
phasis on active and creative play, since he has probably been 
subjected to excessive pressure toward cleanliness and tidiness 

at home. 
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GUIDING THE PLAY 

The alert teacher will be on the watch for ways of luring 
the withdrawn child into activity. When he hangs around a 
group, he is showing signs of interest which she can en¬ 
courage by bringing him materials and by suggesting that he 
play in an area somewhat apart from the others or with a 
group of the gentler and more passive youngsters. She might 
als o suggest a role which would be acceptable to the other 
children, such as bringing them blocks or building a struc¬ 
ture that would fit into their plans. 

No general statement can be made about the amount or 
kind of teacher help in block-corner play, but here are some 
guides that might prove useful: be sure to understand the 
child’s own intentions so that you may implement them; hold 
back until you make certain that he cannot solve the diffi¬ 
culty himself; if he asks for help get him to tell you just 
what he wants. This approach will minimize the risk of 
interfering with his private expressions of fantasy and of 
stifling his creativity or his sense of mastering things without 
help. Sometimes very slight assistance pays very large divi¬ 
dends. One teacher of a group of three-year-olds thought 
that her new children were slow in approaching the block 
corner. By simply laying some blocks on the floor she suc¬ 
ceeded in arousing their curiosity and from there on it was 
not hard to lead them to handle the blocks themselves. She 
then encouraged them by showing an interest in what they 
were doing, and as they gained satisfaction from their achieve¬ 
ments, she was able to leave them to develop the play on 
their own. 

We cannot overemphasize the danger of setting patterns 
in block work. It has the same disadvantage as making 
models to be copied in clay or pictures to be reproduced in 
poster paint. We know definitely that teacher-initiated activity 
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is unsuccessful unless it is an extension of the child’s own 
wishes. Some children betray an excessive desire to please 
adults by imitating the teacher; others feel hampered d she 
even looks at them, as if their block-play were expressing 
something too private to be scrutinized by others. It is we 
m"eep an eye on the behavior of such children, but it should 

be done from a distance. 

PERMISSIVENESS 

We have already spoken of the value of permitting blocks 
to be used in other than the accepted constructive fash.om 
We realize that teachers are frequently apprehensive about 

® * . ■ thp teacher might do them a great 

their destructive impulses, the teacncr g 

service by arranging a "throwing corner with a piece^ 

heavy wallboard to receive the blows. If s victims , 

presence is necessary for the protection o h ing blocks 
she might say, “Call me when you feel like th S 

tca^fwe don’t throw them unless a teacher is nearby, and 

we don’t throw them at other people. 

Summary 

Blocks offer a great variety of 

to satisfy needs for adventure ’ f sa f cty and 

plosions” and substitute objects of host. i y, essing 

passivity, for both privacy and social y 

fantasies and exploring real. y. V P presch ool pro- 

threatening of the materials »» "productive of 

gram and from SO " 1C P °'f ' c ^ r cln use in assessing the 
behavioral cues which the in rcla tion to further 

child’s development and her 
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growth. But to understand what the child is saying, she must 
be on the spot while the play is going on, she must listen 
as well as look, and she must relate what he does in the block 
comer to his behavior with different materials and with 
different people. If we can retain this orientation to personal 
meanings, and at the same time note the learning that takes 
place regarding spatial relationships, designing, and construc¬ 
tion, then our observation of the child as he plays with the 
blocks is bound to be rich in results. 



CHAPTER V 



The Benefits of Water-Play 


Anyone who has watched a three-year-old zestfully wash 
and rinse and squeeze a pair of doll socks cannct doubt the 
irresistible attraction that water holds for the very young. 
The child’s utter absorption in this rhythmic activity and t e 
almost hypnotic effect it has upon him inevitably calls to 
mind the fascination of a waterfall or of waves rising and 


falling on a beach. 

In view of this fascination, one would expect that water 
would be given a conspicuous place in programs designed for 
preschool and kindergarten children. It certainly is easi y 
obtainable and little expense is involved. It is one of the few 
basic substances still easily available for exploration by urban 
children. It lends itself to a variety of activities and offers 
a wide range of manipulation and learning. But it has not 
merely learning values to recommend it; « has something 
even more valuable-the absorbed delight and joyous enthu¬ 
siasm of the children as they play with it. Yet, in spite of 
the fact that contemporary psychology tends to accept the 
child himself as the best indicator of hrs tieeds aml regards 
need fulfillment as a necessary precursor to healthful ad¬ 
vances in development, strangely enough, the child s ap¬ 
parent urge for free and uninterrupted experimentation and 
exploration with water seems to have been almost com- 

pletely overlooked. 
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When water is included in the nursery program it gen¬ 
erally seems to be accepted in a rather grudging and half¬ 
hearted fashion by those who administer the activities. Of 
twelve teachers interviewed casually concerning the materials 
available in their groups, only two spoke of water as some¬ 
thing which had a place in its own right. It was very rarely 
mentioned spontaneously, and when pointed questions were 
asked, it was merely conceded a place as an accessory ma¬ 
terial, subsidiary to such activities as washing dishes, cleaning 
shelves, or other household play. Quite frequently teachers 
did not even understand what we meant by the term “water- 

play.” 

Our first suggestions concerning the possibility of using 
water as a basic material met with considerable resistance. 
The objections were varied. Some teachers feared that the 
children would be “confused” if they were permitted to play 
with water in the group and not at home—forgetting that 
the same argument might be used against any material in 
the program except perhaps crayons and blocks, and that 
group experience is designed to supplement the home. Others 
feared that they would use the water “wildly,” and that their 
exuberance would brook no bounds. Still others professed 
willingness to use water more freely but insisted that the 
parents of the children would object to their getting wet. 
In view of all this hesitation, it would appear that the teachers 
themselves have considerable resistance to the free use of 
water in the program. 

The effect of this resistance is also indicated in statements 
made by teachers who were evaluating different materials. 
One teacher stated flatly that she thought water had the 
greatest therapeutic effect, that just having his face washed 
soothed a troubled child; yet in her own group, water-play 
was largely restricted to washing doll's clothes on rainy days. 
The following statement might explain this restriction to some 
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extent, “John and Jane were washing the floor one <iay; 

I felt that it was aU right but I was afraid of what the 
parents would say. They feel it isn’t the thing for then- cful- 

dren to do outside of the home, because of the f S™ 
tached to people of their means doing menial work. Anothe 
said, “The children love water, but still feel inhibited in their 
use of it as they are afraid to get wet because of what their 
mothers 1 will say.” A third remarked, “This is the most popu¬ 
lar activity in my group. The children seem to get the most 

relaxation from using water. One can leam qmte a bu abom 

the children from watching them using water Shejd . 

SJTSSkTS -1“ 

one cup to another. I would get it for them, and dun. g 

b.a V.either when h,d „ | .Ih“ 

they had a good period of water-play. , ad( j mg , 

indicated a less than complete acceptance o 
“In the case of children who followed their 
other equipment, I would only get the water when 

“detachers’ resistance to water-play probably has = 
sources. As children they may have "C d thejtncturcs 
against playing with dirt and water whic P ^ 

middle-class households. The resulting tensions 
vived when water-play is considered for theirgroups 
ticularly since their training courses have neve g 
acceptable status of blocks, clay, and P"““’ noth 

level" we can readily understand their reluctance ^ 

the cleaning up required. However, . * jwith 

make the cleaning-up process part of the ongoi g P 
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water. (Indeed, one of the reasons that children are so 
willing to clean up after using clay and finger-paints is that 
the cleanup involves the use of water.) Anyone who has 
witnessed the repeated and delighted scrubbing of shelves, 
chairs, chests, and floor in the doll comer cannot doubt that 
spreading water over surfaces has a fascination of its own. 

A third explanation of the resistance might lie in the teach¬ 
er’s lack of familiarity with the procedures involved. This, 
however, should disappear with a clear description of the 
way water-play can be set up. Indeed, this is exactly what 
happened in several situations where water had never before 
been used except as a minor accessory to household play or 
as a substitute for paint in outdoor play. 

As used in this study, the term water-play refers to the free 
and unhindered use of water during which the child im¬ 
merses various articles, pours, blows bubbles, or simply splashes 
or agitates it to produce movement. A large metal washtub 
serves these purposes well, but washbowls or small basins may 
also be used. If fairly small vessels have to be used, it is 
best to provide enough for each child to have his own, in order 
to avoid interference. Soap, bubble bath, and other foam- 
producing agents are valuable accessories for enriching the 
play. Other useful equipment includes containers for pouring 
the water, absorbent materials such as sponges and cloths, 
and objects which can float. Funnels and strainers might be 
added for learning purposes and small rubber dolls, unbreak¬ 
able dishes, doll clothes, straws, bubble pipes, small cakes of 
soap and utensils from the housekeeping comer also serve to 
increase its possibilities. 

It is obviously desirable to keep the atmosphere as free as 
possible so that the children may develop the play in accord¬ 
ance with their own concepts and needs. If limits must be 
established, they should be set down at the beginning to 
avoid confusion. However, real thought should be given to 
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these restrictions. It was found during the course of this 
project that many of those originally proposed could be 
eliminated once the teachers were able to accept the activity 
as part of the group program. They discovered that mopping 
up was just as much fun as splashing, and all that was needed 
was some foresight in choosing a waterproof spot for the play. 
They found, too, that the children themselves can be easily 
protected by poncholike garments and even footgear of plastic 
material. However, since most nursery groups require that a 
complete change of clothing be available in the child’s locker 
at all times, there is little ground for worry about chilling even 
if the protective garments are not completely effective. 

It might be appropriate at this point to consider the con¬ 
tributions of water-play to child development from a more 
theoretical point of view. Most children in the preschool age 
range have not yet completed the adjustment tasks set by- 
society in relation to the control of body processes-oral, anal, 
and urethral. Although their experience is still largely in 
terms of sensation, their urge to explore is constantly being 
curbed. Food is to be eaten, not played with, and feces and 
urine, which have a very intimate connection with their self¬ 
hood, are never to be handled at all. In the child’s view 
body products are as legitimate as any other substance, and 
his desire to learn about them is particularly urgent since they 
have been part of himself. To deny him this right is, in a 
sense, to alienate him from part of his being. Now, we know 
from recognized studies in genetic psychology that children 
are able to accept substitutes for activities that are denied 
them, and often seek them in proportion to the degree of 
deprivation. We know, too, that they frequently equate water 
with urine. In view of all these related facts, it therefore 
seems logical to assume that free access to water will give chil¬ 
dren an opportunity to satisfy in substitute fashion legitimate 
needs which our child-rearing practices usually frustrate. 
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Basic Sense Experience 

It is generally accepted that sensory experiences precede 
and form the basis for later abilities to comprehend and 
manipulate abstract symbols. Indeed, the whole concept of 
the activity program—learning by doing—is based on this 
axiom. In view of the wide recognition of this fundamental 
psychological theory, opportunity for free exploration and 
direct sense experience should be offered every boy and girl. 
This is particularly important at the preschool level where 
the child tends to learn through his body and to sense and 
feel rather than think his way through experiences. This sug¬ 
gests another essential function of water-play. It helps the 
child build up the basic mass of intimate organic experience 
on which his cognitive life will later depend. It stimulates a 
multisensory investigation of the physical world that no other 
substance can quite duplicate. 

In the following description of a boy at play with bubbles, 
not only can we see this multidimensional quality, but we can 
also sense the extraordinary vividness and pleasure the experi¬ 
ence afTords. This is all the more striking because the situa¬ 
tion is set up in a comparatively restricted manner, the acces¬ 
sories involved suggesting only one kind of play. 

The teacher began gathering together the necessary equip¬ 
ment to blow bubbles and asked Bud to help her, which he was 
quite ready to do. He trips after her, chirping happily to him¬ 
self. “Bubble, bubble pipe, bubble, bubble pipe,” over and over. 
Miss K joins in and chants softly, “Bubbles, bubbles, bubbles.” 
When she lifts the pitcher off the shelf, he laughs with joy, 
throwing his head back. He proffers his cup to Miss K so 
the water can be measured. He snatches the cup back to put 
his nose into it and makes a noise. Cocking his head, he listens 
to the echo and laughs. Miss K shakes some soap flakes into 
the pitcher. Bud puts his hand on the box to help, leaning 
close over the pitcher; his face is radiant, his lips are parted 
in a half-smile. He wriggles his nose and looks up into the 
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teacher’s face. “Soap^on^e w^/nd 

“■ fi “ a^""- 

* in “tot :1V'Z S ::-:L the ^r 

around vigorously, loudly sing-songing 'B'^bles bubdles bub- 
bles” Miss K picks up the pitcher and w.th a nod of her head 
indicates the table where the bubbles are to be blown, Bu 
„ over to the table and w.th tentative o 

helos Miss C put down the paper. Miss K has begun i 

pour water into*the cups of the children already strung at the 

table. Quickly Bud whirls around^puithes ^hts^cup ^close ^ 

Jf * "He ntaneuven, aSP round £ edge ' of the table, still 
holding on tojns cup, and squ.rms w ^ g * bubbles 

£ 3 , ; 

covered. He leans back m h.s cha.r and looks at the 

pleased expression and a suggest.on of a stn.le^n^ ^ ^ 

a gleam in his eye. w . Then he breaks some 

the top of the bubbles ever so gently Then^ he ^ sudsy 

of them with his hands. H He seC ms to be utterly 

water between the tips of his g ■ caning down to the 

detached from the others at t e a • ^ seems in¬ 

cup, Bud blows across the top of the bubbles he 

trigued that some pop and ot - do^not J^take ^ J 
breath and blows more forcefu y, QSS his face . "Awm, 

pression of disappointed surprise Recovering his spirits, 

aw,” he laments in a low, sad voice^ ^o 'Tcular^ “Bubbles 
he says in a jaunty, «ngmg: way to no ° which Miss c han ds 

S’^rS.' Soules”^in'his chah and . P-- »* face close 

to the mug, blowing the bubbles un > bubbles, 

over the top. Leaning down he put^ h.s chm m o he 

He chortles. Putting the up of his tongue into 
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carefully tastes them. He laughs to himself. He drinks some 
of the water and makes a wry face but it seems not to be 
entirely unpleasant. In a very businesslike manner he goes 
briskly to the bathroom to refill his cup. In the act of getting 
settled at his place again Bud sees that Rod’s bubbles have 
spilt onto the table. Reaching across the table he spreads the 
soapy water over the table with gross, sweeping motions, wildly, 
with great excitement. His face is flushed. . . . He lifts up a 
handful of bubbles, squeezes his hands together and feels the 
soapy water of the broken bubbles. His expression is thought¬ 
ful. He seems to be enjoying the sensory experience of feeling 
the soapy water in his hand as he slowly rubs his fingers 
against his palm. . . . 

Bud picks up the cup which still has a little water left in 
it, holds it over Eric’s head, smiles, and says teasingly, in a 
low voice: “Pour it on your head.” Eric ducks, his elbow 
raised to ward ofT Bud, and smiles but yells “Waaa.” Moving 
the cup over his own head, Bud says decidedly and firmly with 
the suggestion of banter in his voice, “Pour it on my head. . . .’ 
He sticks his nose into the suds and, sniffing, says to Rod and 
Eric, “It tickles.” He blows himself a moustache and laughs. 
When Eric blows himself a moustache Bud laughs harder. In 
a sudden movement Bud buries his chin in the soap bubbles, 
looks up, and exclaims gleefully, smiling brightly: “Whiskers, 
aah, hey look!” Miss K suggests that they look in the mirror. 
Echoing Miss K, they both bolt out of their chairs. . . . Bud 
stands up and remarks, “It goes in my eyes.” He reaches 
across the table and with the palm of his hand bursts Eric’s 
bubbles, saying matter-of-factly, “Bubble pipe, bubble pipe.” 
His face is calm. Eric snarls, “Hey,” and reaches across to 
get at Bud’s cup. Bud sits down quickly, grabs up his cup and 
turns away, snarling back, “Hey!” They look at each other 
angrily, and then all at once the anger is dissipated and they 
both laugh and return to blowing bubbles. . . . Standing up, 
Bud picks up the cup and straw, dips the straw in the soap 
suds, and holding it over the cup, blows the bubbles into the 
air. “Way ray,” he exclaims happily, watching the bubbles 
as they float off and pop. “I did this. Ray, wheee.” he exults. 
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In most urban environments the child’s sensory experiences 
are extraordinarily restricted. This is especially true when he 
comes from a middle- or upper-class home. He has no direct 
contact with mud; a layer of concrete insulates him from the 
earth. There are innumerable things which he may not 
explore by touching, and yet he is constantly faced with a 
tempting multiplicity of forms and textures. What better 
function for the preschool group than to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for exploration denied him elsewhere? And what better 
material is there than water to meet this need? It is so uni¬ 
versally at hand, so completely shared as an experience by 
all the children, that it seems inconceivable that its potenti¬ 
alities have not been more widely recognized. 


The Feeling of Mastery 

In addition to the wealth of sensory pleasures and learning 
experiences offered by water, it is a basic material throug 
which a child can early experience the satisfactions of mastery 
and achievement. For some youngsters, particularly those 
with few adjustment problems, the primary grati cation 
in water-play seems to be connected with the control of a 
fluid medium. As an example of this interest we ° eT * c 
following excerpt from the record of a well-adjusted three- 

year-old. 

A child runs by saying something about a tea P^ty^Carl 
jumps over the railing into the housekeeping comer. ^eache ■ , 

where is the tea party?” She says they w>U get some wate 
and have one, so she take, a pail and proceeds with> Carl to th 
bathroom. She allows him to carry the pa.,I backwhu* he 
does with a smile on his face. He pours it into a P°' w ^ hout 
spilling any. Martha ask, him whether she can hav 
Carl emphatically says, “No” He pour, the water back^nto 
the pail. There are four cups on the table where 
ing; he pour, water into them with a moderate amount of 
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spilling. He sees some cups on another table and pours water 
into them and back into the pot. 

Carl spies a muffin tin near the kitchen stove, and says, “I’m 
going to make a pie.” Ellie attempts to take the pan away. He 
holds on to it firmly, absorbed in pouring water into it. He 
appears to be interested in how the water pours into this type 
of pan, then pours it back into the pot. He finds this difficult 
and loses quite a bit of water, spilling some on the floor. The 
teacher notices it and asks Carl if he knows where the mop 
is and he replies, “Yes.” Because Ellie has appeared interested 
in obtaining some water from him, Carl asks certain condi¬ 
tions of the teacher before going to get the mop. He says to 
her, “Mind my water, teacher, that little girl wants some.” 
.... He pours some in a cup. Ellie takes the frying pan from 
him. He shouts, “Teacher, I’m gonna beat her up.” He pro¬ 
ceeds to the stove with his cup of water, and pours the water 
into another cup. Then he pours from one to the other three 
times, but there is only a very small amount of water, so he 
says to the teacher, “My water all fall out.” She gives him 
a pitcher and permission to get more water, cautioning him 
against filling the pitcher too full. He walks to the bathroom 
and brings the pitcher back half full, walking slowly and grin¬ 
ning (in exalted fashion). Allan asks him for some water and 
Carl says, “I ain’t gonna give you no water.’* He fills the 
cream pitcher with water. Nearby is a cup with a funnel; he 
removes the funnel and pours from the cream pitcher to 
the cup. 

For uncertain children who are generally constricted in 
movement and show little or no initiative in attempting new 
activities, blowing soap bubbles seems to offer tremendous 
opportunities for ego building. Children not only are avid for 
the activity and participate for long periods at a time, but 
also talk about it with unmistakable satisfaction—as the fol¬ 
lowing report of two such youngsters indicates. One of the 
pair, Timmy, was more backward than the other, and just 
before engaging in his water-play had attempted a puzzle in 
the following characteristic manner. 
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The teacher helps Timmy (four and one half years old) 
take his puzzle apart. After it is spread out, he stands up, one 
knee on the chair, and looks at it. The teacher says, eie 

does this belong?” She starts to piece together the puzzle 
Timmy watches her, fascinated, his hand twisting in his a, 
and his month open. "Why don’t you try it ™w? „she “sks 
him. “Look, try it in each place and see if it won t fit. Mea 
while she is doing it for him. Timmy turns «o Sheila I 
all finished,” he says to her, as he picks up one of Belas' 
pieces and tries to fit it in its place. He tries awfully hard 
but try as he will, it won't fit. "1 can't put it in, it won t go 
in,” he cries in exasperation. He does not really concentrate 
on the task because his eyes are constantly darting first to Wa d 
Sheila and then toward the teacher, asking pardy *° r 3 
and partly for attention. Sheila started to walk away and 
Timmy became a bit panicky. He shouted, I can t finish , 

I can’t finish it ” about six times before Sheila turned around. 
The teacher helped him fit the las, piece of the puzzle together. 

Now contrast the frustration and dependence produced 
by the puzzle with the satisfaction and self-esteem Timmy 

derives from water-play. 

aprons on them. He rubs the soap on he basin . 

i a n'fUke bu^s it “ h£e to b'ow blow,' He 

blows on the water. Sheila spits into the water He looks^at 

her and smiles and then stamps his rig oo cQmes ’back at 

spit, that’s dirty—me got some soap. • They each 

this point with some long reeds to e use f P j blow vieor- 

grab one eagerly and set them 1 few bubbles. 

ously through them making a lot ••Mo bubbles ” 

Sheila says, “Me make no bubbles.” Timmy says No bubbler 

Miss C leave, and returns with more soap which hey p .mo 

the water. They both return to blowing v 'gorom , Y 

water. He bend, over the bowl and blows. Th y g 
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and giggle, looking at one another and still blowing. He holds 
the pipe in his right hand and rubs it furiously in the basin 
creating big splashes of water. Then he goes on blowing, look¬ 
ing at Sheila from time to time. Suddenly he says, “This won’t 
go for me,” and goes back to blowing. Sheila says to Miss C, 
“Timmy’s won’t go.” Timmy to Miss G, “Mine won’t go.” 
Miss G takes his pipe and leaves. She returns soon and hands 
it back to him saying, “If you wouldn’t bite so hard on it, it 
wouldn’t close up.” Timmy returns to blowing, saying to Sheila, 
“Me have two soaps.” He is now getting a fine froth of bubbles 
and he notices it. He lifts the pipe out of the water in his 
left hand, holding it high in the air, and crows gleefully, 
“Look what me done.” He repeats it about four times and 
Miss C comes to look. His face upturned to hers, he goes on 
gleefully, “They won’t know what we are doing when they 
come back.” He goes back to blowing in the water and really 
works up a mountain of bubbles. He stops suddenly, removes 
the pipe from the water, then, holding it in his right hand, 
puts is horizontally into the water and swishes around with it, 
his arms in froth up to his elbows. Sheila says to Miss C, “I 
want some more water.” Timmy stops what he is doing, raises 
his head, and repeats Sheila’s words, “I want some more water 
too.” Miss G turns the tap on for a second for each one and 
then leaves the room. Some of the children have now returned 
from their walk. They enter the bathroom and walk over to 
see the goings-on. Each one says, “I want to blow bubbles too.” 
Timmy looks at them timidly but with a pleased smile on his 
face. He raises the pipe to his mouth with his right hand and 
blows into the air for a second. He says, “Me blowing bubbles,” 
and blows again. He stops and laughs aloud—his head thrown 
back and his hands still in the water. “Mine blows,” he says. 
He laughs again and stamps his feet this time. Then he throws 
both hands into the air. 

Satisfactions for the Immature 

In many ways water appeared to be the royal road to the 
hearts of children who were behind others in social develop¬ 
ment, attention span, and initiative. They seemed most avid 
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for all kinds of play with water, concentrated much longer 
on it than on any other activity, and seemed to derive the 
keenest pleasure from handling it as they wished. For 
these youngsters—whatever their actual age—it seemed to 
minister to two general types of needs: oral and tactile 
pleasure and the expression of aggressive impulses. It was 
therefore especially important to include such accessories as 
bottles and nipples, small cups, soft cloths, and sponges. Their 
play was usually extremely simple, repetitive, and organized 
around one theme, but the expressions of delight, the jealousy 
with which they guarded the implements, and the tenacity 
with which they returned to the activity in spite of interrup¬ 
tions and distractions testified to its importance for them. T e 
following records illustrate these points very vividly The 
first shows oral and aggressive outlets of a three-year-old boy 
who is described as hostile and disorganized. 


Two children are washing an easel. They haV a “^‘ n t ^e 
water on the floor beside them. Bud comes over ^ klcks 
basin and the water splashes all over the feet,of a ^ other 
Bud laughs and kicks it again, harder. The other child^s 

furious and yells, “You stinkin bite » .finkin' bitch.” 

Bud runs out of his way and calls back, You 
He is laughing and he repeats this phrase three U • 
runs back to the basin and kicks it over and all the water goes 
on the floor. ... Bud picks up a dirty rag which was 

basin and soaks it in the water, then he pu s , • this 

sucking the water from it. The teacher ^ees him doing this 

and leads him into the bathroom where he starts p V 
of the sinks. ... He leans over the sink, turns on the tap•, and 

drinks from it. He keeps his bubble gum in . on £ ° 

mouth while he drinks from the tap. Now he hoMa little 
boat which was in the sink under the tap fills «t with 
and drinks from it, holding it up with h.s left hand He takes 
the gum out of his mouth putting it on the e ge o * 

and chews the little boat while he gazes around the room at 

the oth4r children. 
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In the next record note how persistently the little girl of 
three pursues water-play, in spite of the “extremely short 
attention span and lack of organization” shown in her usual 
play activities. 

The twins, Karen and Harvey, were playing together when 
the observer came to give Karen a chance to play with the 
miniature toy set, which included a bottle full of water. She 
immediately gets the bottle and drinks out of it, showing it to 
Miss K. Although they usually played in the comer by the 
cots, this time she goes to the doll comer and, sitting down in 
a chair, gives a doll the bottle. She says to the observer, “Take 
the nipple off. I want to drink.” The observer does so and 
she starts to drink at once. Karen says, “My mommie is coming 
now.” Then she asks the observer, “Is your mommie coming 
now, too?” Again she drinks out of the bottle. The observer 
suggests that they play with more of the toys. Karen takes 
out the high-chair and taking the pipe-cleaner father doll re¬ 
marks, “Here he got shoes. Put him in the water. Let him 
have a bath. . . . MMmmm” (humming to herself). . . . She 
takes out a car and asks, “What is this?” When the observer 
considers the question, she herself answers, “A wagon.” She 
rolls it for a second, then drinks again. She throws the car back 
into the box, takes the bottle in her hands and drinks from it, 
a dreamy expression on her face. She says, “Mommie says no 
more water.” She gets up and goes to the bathroom and fills 
the bottle, splashing violently. While she walks back to the 
corner, she drinks out of the bottle, then cleans the shelf with 
Kleenex, drips some water from the bottle on it, and cleans 
some more. She gives the doll the bottle. . . . Karen gives 
Harvey the bottle and says to him, “Drink, baby.” He drinks. 
She says, “He baby. Come on baby.” She sits down and says 
to him, “Now come over here on my lap, honey.” He runs 
away, saying, “Let me go outside.” She goes to the bookshelf 
to get some books. She takes the bottle, sits down in a chair, 
and looks at a book, The House that Jack Built. She takes 
another hook from the observer and recites to herself, “This 
boy is hiding behind a tree. . . .” Then she takes a big doll 
and tries to pour some water from the bottle in the area of 
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the doll’s anus so that it will wet. She says, “He gets a stomach, 

putting the doll down, she falls down and the 

. ... mills Taking a cloth she wipes the floor. She gets the 

SttdJnt Cn wipes the floor, ^ ~ 
and smiles happily. She starts to wipe the adjacent shelves 

pours water on a cloth, and wtpes the P» rt s bl * r “ n , T 
she washes the couch. She takes the baby’s cnb. She says 

“There is soap in; nice and clean ” Thcn s * “How is 

cleans the window, wiping regularly S* outside 

that clean window?” The observer asks, Shall we go ou 
now and put our toys away?” Karen answers, » 
to play with them.” Taking the miniature bu ^^ U ! ° f h 
box! she says, “Piano ” Then she drops it and say*. I ha 
to clean the window.” She starts to go to the other sheiv 
aU and finds the scissors. “I wash these,” she says and^takes 

out all the scissors and cleans them. cn * C f £ the bottle 
back and cleans the floor once more with water from 

Outlet for Aggression 

In addition to the pleasure it affords, water-play offers 
inviting channels through which aggressive .rnpuhes can be 
released. But we generally need runrung comments of the 
chUdren themselves to prove that they are covertly eapr«s 
ing sentiments they dare not express more 

such as resentment, defiance, and hosti ity. n aggressive 

note the revealing hints given by an extreme y a^.ve 

three-year-old girl who insisted on turning all her m.matu 
toy sessions into water-play. 

One day while playing in the waterThe 
she squirted water from the o ^ „ she squirte d it in 

said, “I make squirt go in my . . baby do n and turned 

her face; then she picked up the mi t he litde 

it over in the bathinette, face down She^sa.d 

hole in there. That’s where the ^^X/fromThe nipple 
face.” Again she squirted water into her face Uo 

of the bottle. During another ^ ess |^ » , . t small car, 

the bottle into the miniature bathinette and into smai 
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she simply turned the bottle upside down and let the water 
cascade onto the floor. Then she did the same with the water 
she had already poured into the car and looked at the ob¬ 
server apprehensively. During a later session she made no pre¬ 
tense of pouring from the bottle into other vessels, but simply 
picked up the bottle and poured w'ater directly onto the floor; 
afterwards she rubbed another toy into it, spreading it further. 
Next, after replenishing the water in the bottle, she got down 
on her knees and took out the miniature toilet. She poured water 
into that spilling some on the floor, then rubbed and scraped 
the toilet in the water. Finally, during the dramatic play 
with an adult, while taking the part of a baby, she sucked and 
drank from a baby bottle and then spilled water all over the 
floor, saying to the adult who was supposed to be taking the 
part of the mother, “The baby spilling. See, I’m spilling. You 
must scold me.” When the adult obligingly followed her di¬ 
rections, she continued, “I’m spilling some more.” This little 
episode subsequently led to more direct expression of hostility 
towards her mother than had previously been encountered in 
more than a year’s observation of this child. 

Another instance of the close connection between water 
and very primitive hostile impulses is found in the behavior 
of Bud. A study of his play also illustrates the necessity of 
making numerous observations before the full intent or mean¬ 
ing can be discovered. For, in his case, we first noticed only 
indiscriminate delight in playing with water, but as we con¬ 
tinued our observations we began to understand that water 
meant much more to him. For example, in his first session 
with miniature life toys he splashed some water on the floor 
and explained that the toy horse he was playing with had 
urinated. And another time, he used water to obliterate a 
male figure which he had molded of clay during a series of 
hostile fantasies. 

Numerous teachers have testified to the value of water-play 
in freeing impulses. One very observant group teacher con¬ 
tributed the following comments: “James uses materials in 
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the same way he has always, but he can get rid of hostilities 
better now, for example, he has been pouring water out of 
containers ‘by mistake’ and has gotten rid of some hostility 
that way. Jacqueline went through a period when she would 
dump water in the doll carriage and then insist on having me 
clean up the baby for her. I was the only one she would ask 
to clean up the mess.” In addition, so-called “violent water- 
play has been observed to be one of the first signs of dramatic 
behavior changes-usually among children who have been 
extremely inhibited and are moving in the direcuon of greater 

freedom. 


Relaxation and Absorption 

In contrast to some of the statements cited above other 
teachers emphasized the soothing and absorbing qualities of 
water for children ordinarily rather scattered and explosi 
in their play. For example, one teacher of very young ch.- 
dren in a guidance nursery said, “Water is a relaxing kind 
of thing; it is good in that very few aggressive feelings are 
expressed there. A very disturbed child, Beth, would b 
happy at water and retreat to it and play for a ong tini 
have used water-play to relax a child when he was> d »* ur ^; 
When the kids were hectic and wild we would take a g P 
to the water, especially on rainy days. V e cou acc 
date about seven children at a time. Outside we use ■ 
for painting and for scrubbing with soap. The children had 

a lot of tea parties, pouring the water; they use 

the sandbox, too. this would make a noticeable difference 

inTnother center the head teacher testified, “Water has 
been an outlet for many children. For instance, en ’ 
very aggressive child, loves it. She becomes absorbed in it. 
After using it she seems to tone down for the rest o » ** 

She can stick at it for a couple of hours at a time. 
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not stay at anything else very long. She enjoys the easel but 
she leaves it quickly, saying she wants to wash her hands. 
The same thing with day.” 

It would be a mistake, therefore, to believe that minister¬ 
ing to oral and aggressive needs is the only advantage of 
water-play. It seems outstandingly fruitful in these directions 
for the very young or very immature children. But for older 
children and for other kinds of children it seems to offer 
additional benefits. Many aggressive children are definitdy 
soothed, relaxed, and quieted by a chance to play freely with 
water while other children, who are ordinarily extremely 
inhibited, become stimulated, gay, and free, even inviting 
social contacts that they cannot ordinarily undertake. 

The peculiarly soothing influence of water-play on children 
who are ordinarily overactive and aggressive is brought out 
most clearly by comparison with their behavior at other times. 
The subject of the next two records is a four-year-old child 
who was extremely hard to handle—as you can see by the 
following report of his yard-play. 

Record 1. Jake climbs up on a plank—runs down it and 
straight across the yard and back again runs off and across 
and back again—runs over to some children and then over to 
a teacher who picks up his falling pants. He wants to take off 
his jacket, but the teacher says, “No, it is not warm enough.” 
He runs off and around and around the yard; he stops to com¬ 
fort a boy who fell and is crying. He strokes the boy’s head 
and finds out who pushed him over, then yells, “Come on, 
come on,” and runs off with Eddie. Jake punches the boy but 
then runs over the boxes after Eddie. Then Eddie hits another 
child and Jake sits on this child. Jake goes over to the sand¬ 
box and starts to throw sand at the boy there. The boy throws 
the sand back and they continue in this manner. Jake picks 
up a rock to throw but is stopped by a teacher. He starts to 
get on a bicycle, but Eddie runs over with a rope and they 
tie each other together and run off. Then they untie and 
chase each other. 
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The contrast with Jake’s water-play speaks for itself. 

Record 2 Jake goes into the play kitchen, takes a basin pots 
all the play dishes In it, carries it over to the teacher. and asks 

her if he may wash them. She says, yes, and e go 
bathroom. He fills the basin with water <and geu a a.g to 
wash with. Engrossed in his work, he then fill'“Wish a the 
cup with water and stands them all around the e 
sink. He works slowly and carefully to. prevent sprUmg,, a^ 
pays no attention to the others around hrm. g ^ ^ 

H C e h fi»u“he “or with^at" ‘by emptying the previously 
filled cups into it. Another child. comes, in » fill,a pan. ** 
stretches out his hand and says, g takes a 

strokes. The teacher sends h.m to where tn kitchen. 

, •* he continues to mop in the play kiu.ii 

he mops it. Then he contm £ , the icebox , he 

When some wooden nnlk bottles 1 o{ anQther 

pretends to mop up the spdled mdk. « « (>fTcrcd by the 

child. He puts the mop away and fittle girl 

teacher to help dry the dishes. H' is Tb w ork 

and says to her, "I’m domg a good job, a rent! y 

together. He dries the dishes and puts them on the shell. 

Both dry a big basin together and put it away a J 

helps to put away the remaining dishes. 

Liberating Effects 

Teachers who recognize the release and Emulation de¬ 
rived from water-play are often particularly >mprcssed w,th 
its catalytic effect on youngsters who are ordinaniy solitary 
and lost. Not only do they mingle with other children dunng 
the activity, but afterwards they freely approach materials 
which they had been hesitant to use. An uninterrupted ses¬ 
sion with water will often prove the open sesame to activities 
with clay, finger-paints, or the easel. 
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In the following description, note the evidence of pro¬ 
gressive freedom of action as well as the gradual crescendo 
in the expression of pleasure. The child’s approach to all 
other materials was exceedingly tentative, and no other activity 
seemed to offer as stimulating and as completely unthreaten¬ 
ing an avenue to enjoyment as water. 

The teachers discover that it is raining so the children must 
stay downstairs. They plan to have water-play. Teacher: Do 
you want to play with water, Marion?” Manon (three an 
one half years old) shakes her head “yes” and puts her fingers 
in her mouth. The teacher puts an apron on her. Betty and 
Arlene are with her. She takes a pot out of the water and 
empties it. She looks about as a child splashes water on her. 
She shrugs her shoulders. She reaches for a boat, gets two, 
moves a cup around in the water, fills the cup, and then 
empties it. She swishes her hands around underwater finding 
things. She swishes the toys about, gets more forceful, pushes 
dishes around underwater, splashes accidentally, and picks up 
things and puts them back. Turning, she watches the teacher. 
She takes two pans, puts them together, and swishes them about. 
She swishes the boat back and forth under the water and 
splashes. Girl: “Marion, stop splashing.” Arlene goes to die 
teacher and tells her. Teacher: “That’s all right if Manon 
splashes.” Marion swishes her hands violently back and forth 
and splashes. Smiling she takes the suds and squishes them in 
her hands. She pours soapsuds into Arlene’s hand. Marion 
takes a handful of suds and wipes them on the side of the pan. 
Sensuously she opens and closes her hands and rubs one finger. 
Suddenly she claps them on Johnnie’s arms. She smiles at 
Johnnie. She laughs and spanks her hands on the water. All do 
this, laughing. Marion looks at the water spilled on the floor be¬ 
side her. All are roaring. Marion roars while holding the 
cup. The teacher comes with the mop. 

Because children are freer in every way while engaged in 
water-play, it can be useful in furthering the social contacts 
of a withdrawn child. Toby, the four-and-one-half-year-old 
boy under observation in the next record had very few 
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friends in the group and was beginning to annoy the only 
other child he played with, a little girl. To help him build his 
social relationships—and to relieve the little girl-the teacher 
asked another boy to join him in water-play. Although he 
displays no startling social techniques, at least he is able to 
make some positive contact with this boy. 

While washing his hands in the bathroom, Toby starts to 
play with water. The teacher comes and says, ^o playing m 
the bathroom.” He and Arthur come out and the teacher 

gives them a tub of water to play with. There ar = 
and one coffeepot in the tub. Toby gives one dish to Arthui , 
"Here, Arthur.” He tries to fill the coffeepot by scooping water 
with the dish, then pours the water from the coffepot onto 
the dish. He says, "Look what I made. I said medi a, I said 
mcdita. Doopedapec. Doopedapee.” He and Arthur th 
fill the coffeepot with their saucers, Toby holding ■«• • • 
Now Arthur has the coffeepot. Toby says, No, I had it first. 
He whimpers. He plays with the dishes. The teacher comes 
over and Toby says, "I had that first.” Arthur relinquishes the 
cofTeepot. Toby keeps filling it up and emptying it. He says 
“Give me some soap.” To Arthur, "Why are you washing wnth 
me—because you like me?" He puts h.s hands in the coffeepot 
and says, “I’m washing it.” He turns to Arthur and says, We re 
going outside, Arthur. We're going outside. Arthur, get • 
He gives the coffeepot to Arthur, then puts water in 1 • 
teacher comes along and tells them they ave to s op 
go outside. 

Finally, to illustrate the initiative and concentration which 
some children show only in water play, we should like to 

present a report on a four-and-one-half-year-old ° 

ney. First we offer the following frapnent to indicate the 
detached and desultory character of his usual behavior. 

The children are busy at various activities-pa.ntmg pl a Y‘"g 
with clay, block building, and doll-play. Rodney stands m 
middle of the room trying to fix the buttons on h.s overaHs. He 
keeps at it in an absent-minded manner, looking around the 
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room as he does so, but not settling on one particular activity. 
He walks over to the bulletin board, still trying to button his 
overalls, and smiles as the teacher talks about the pictures. 
Now he turns and looks at the buttons and succeeds in fixing 
the overalls. He takes the miniature man doll and bangs it 
down on the floor, leaves it, and sits down at a table—alone. 
The teacher suggests that he build with some blocks. I can t, 
he says. She makes another suggestion and points out what 
Rosa has built. Rodney does not go. He sits fingering the light 
battery which is on the table. He turns the light on and off 
with his left hand in a very mechanical manner as he watches 
Mary at the clay table. 

In dramatic contrast to this disorganized behavior, it was 
observed that Rodney would spend as much as forty-five min¬ 
utes at lively water-play. The fact that only a limited type 
of activity was offered makes the following record especially 
noteworthy. 

Rodney walks over to the table where the teacher is bringing 
out basins with soap flakes and water in them. He watches 
her with interest. “Teacher, can I do that?” Phyllis to Rodney: 
“Baby, come here.” Rodney ignores her and watches two chil¬ 
dren stirring soapy water with wooden spoons. He blows out 
a soap bubble and listens to their talk. He hums. The teacher 
brings him a basin with soap and water. He sits and does not 
use the water until the teacher brings him a wooden spoon. He 
stirs round and round, looking at what he is doing. He stands 
up and stirs, saying to the two other children, “Making 
supper. . . .” He sits on the chair and plays hide-and-seek with 
Melvin, bending his head below the table. He goes back to 
stirring as Phyllis puts her head on his lap. She lifts her head, 
but Rodney says, “Get down.” She complies and he continues 
stirring. He chants with the other children in good rhythm, 
“All I want for Christmas is my new front teeth.” He con¬ 
tinues stirring. He picks up a spoon and says to Cathy, “Look 
at my bubbles.” The teacher comes over and Rodney, pointing 
to the egg beater, asks her belligerently, “Why don’t you give 
me that?” The teacher gives him one. He turns it quickly. 
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The other children are still chanting, but Rodney stops, con¬ 
centrating on the egg beater. He tilts the basin to stir the 
water. Only he and Melvin are left at the table. Paul comes 
back, and then Melvin carries a jar of red paint over and pours 
a little into his basin. Rodney watches the water turn pink. 
His mouth opens and his eyes light up, but he says nothing. 
He continues beating his own soap and water vigorously, bang¬ 
ing the sides of the basin. The teacher comes over and tells 
him that it is time to stop. He goes on beating. He gets up 
and brings over green paint, pours a great deal of it into his 
basin, using it all up. He smiles as the teacher asks him, “What 
shall we use for the easel now?” Phyllis savs to Rodney, “Look 
at mv blue.” Rodney gets up and gets the pink paint. The 
teacher tilts his basin so that he can beat more easily. She goes 
away and he continues to beat. He calls out to her, I want 
red, too. Can you give me some red, Paul?” (Paul has red in 
his basin.) The teacher calls out, “Time to clean up.” Rodney 
outwardly ignores this. He heats his water and splashes some 
into his eyes. He starts to pick up his basin, puts it down, runs 
over to get the red paint, and pours a great deal in. The teacher 
takes it away. Rodney continues beating and stirring but 
his interest seems less intent, as he looks around. . . . He goes 
over to the table and sits with the others who are reading 
books. 

The liberating effect of water frequently brings greater 
spontaneity to the use of other materials. Some children who 
had turned their backs on miniature life toys, entered into 
elaborate and absorbed play when water was a part of the 
activity. Likewise, teachers attribute the unusually tender and 
realistic handling of “Didee” dolls to the inclusion of water in 
the play. 

The Versatility of Water 

Viewed in perspective, the observations of teachers and 
special observers present a challenge on theoretical grounds. 
Why should this simple substance have such varied effects? 
No other material, not even clay or finger-paint, has its pro- 
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tcan quality to the same degree. For one thing, the repetitious 
and somewhat monotonous nature of water-play, together 
with the soft and yielding quality of the material, may account 
for its relaxing effect on tense and overactive children. The 
fact that it demands no special skills and involves no achieve¬ 
ment goals may explain why it neither threatens nor thwarts 
the anxious child who cannot take the pressure of social con¬ 
tacts or the adult-directed use of other materials. Again, its 
mild yet pleasurable sensory qualities afford withdrawn, con¬ 
stricted youngsters stimulation without excitement. Likewise, 
the chance to pour and splash and mess offers these children, 
as well as more active and outgoing ones, not only a means of 
expressing aggression but also a way of escaping the pres¬ 
sures of growing up and of regaining the privileges of infancy. 
Moreover, clinical reports on inhibited children often reveal 
that they have responded to parental prohibitions by a gen¬ 
eralized lack of interest and venturesomeness. They retreat 
into safe and “good” behavior—but free play with water 
gives them a chance to explore and experiment with a medium 
that has been denied to them. Time and again we have 
seen water-play lift the burden of anxiety and release hidden 

resources of interest and vitality. 

But what of the possibility of arousing guilt reactions which 
might block any benefits that water-play could hold for the 
child? We can only report that not one of the hundred and 
more children we observed seemed to suffer sufficient anxiety 
to interfere with enjoyment. In only two cases was some 
tension reported. In one, the child simply refused to play with 
the water at first, but after a period of observation came to 
accept it fully. In the other, a three-year-old was reported 
to need reassurance after pouring water over miniature life 
furniture. Close contact with the teacher and assurance that 
it was all right to play with water at a special time and with 
special toys were enough to relieve this child’s mind. 
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The neutral quality of water is another reason for its enor¬ 
mous flexibility and varied effects. Because it offers so little 
resistance and makes so few demands on the child, yet lends 
itself to so many satisfactions, the range of its appeal is 
unlimited. As we have pointed out, the very young child finds 
in it a substance that he can manipulate and master more 
easily than any other—provided adults do not interfere. He 
can transform it into almost anything and use it to experiment 
with his own powers and with the qualities of other materi¬ 
als. The following description of a three-year-old girl playing 
with sand and water suggests this multiplicity of function. 


Riva is now playing with sand and water, a ladle, and two 
vessels. She puts sand into one of the dishes, mixes it with 
water, and ladles the mixture from one vessel to the other. She 
seems quite happy and secure just now. No one is challenging 
her and she talks to herself. “Making coffee. This is water 
Make a pie.” She pours the water and sand onto the floor and 
then goes back to ladling. “This is a sand-pie. Make a tea. 
So-oh.” She puts her finger into the water and says, A crab 
done it.” The observer asks “What did the crab do? Riva 
replies, “He did bite, see the crabs?” She continues to be very 
absorbed in what she is doing, pouring sand and water from 
one dish to the other. 


Children frequently use water as a strand on which to 
thread an immense variety of play forms. Even compara- 
• tivcly restricted water-play can lend itself to elaborate and 
complex patterns. The following record suggests the flexibility 
of this single simple substance and the case with which the 
play changes and new meanings are projected. 

Dan and Joan were busily washing toy dishes in the large 
tub. Mischievous Dan shouted, “Here, have some whip’ cream, 
and he smeared some soap foam on Joan’s face. She began to 
whimper. He scooped more foam in his hand and started to 
blow it at her, but just then he spied an old piece of wood 
which someone had brought in from the playground. Forgetting 
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Toan he quickly ran over to get it, and thrust it into the water: 
■•Clean it off! Clean it off!” He scrubbed steadily for two 
minutes, then suddenly had an idea: “Make sump n, said he. 
“Get me some blocks,” he ordered, and Joan brought three or 
four small ones. Floating the board in the tub he put two 
blocks on top in precarious balance, and Joan said in admira¬ 
tion “It’s a boat!” “Yeah, it’s the Queen Mary, and this is 
the ’ocean. She’s going to Africa.” “Toot! Toot!” said Joan, 
“Look! We made a boat!” Hearing this, Ronnie, one of the 
older bovs, came running over, “That’s no good, it hasn t got 
a smokestack.” “It’s the Queen Mary,” repeated Joan proudly. 
Ron rushed to get a peg from the pegboard, but Dan wouldn 
let him put it on his boat, “It’s my boat, I do it. Some 
wrangling followed, then Ronnie let him have it. After several 
tries Dan managed to perch the peg on top of his boat and 
Ronnie started to push it. “I’m the captain,” Dan reminded 
him. “No, I am,” said Joan, “ ’cause it’s a lady boat. . . . 


Teachers' Approaches to Water-Play 

A desire to play with water is frequently indicated in the 
way other materials are handled. When the children are 
permitted to prepare their own clay or finger-paint, for ex¬ 
ample, they may persistently add more water than is appro¬ 
priate for ordinary use-even after the teacher has explained 
and demonstrated the proper consistency of the material. It 
is well to have the materials for water-play ready for use as 

the children show their need for it. 

Almost any activity involving cleaning or wetting may be 
the start of water-play. It is necessary, however, to foresee a 
spontaneous development in the play and to provide for 
broader and more complex activity as it goes on. It is im¬ 
portant also for the teacher to realize that her intentions 
may not be those of the child and that his motivation may 
differ completely from her own. She may want to have the 
shelves washed or the dolls cleaned, but he may be motivated 
by a need to mess and splash. The wise and sensitive teacher 
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will discern his needs from the manner in which the child 
washes the same dish over and over again, bathes one doll 
for a full half hour, or extends his cleaning activities from 
shelf to table to wall to floor. She may then be sure he is 
expressing an inner need for water-play rather than evincing 
a lack of judgment. 

Simply permitting youngsters to play with water, how¬ 
ever, does not automatically confer on them the multiple 
benefits suggested by our observations. The activity is often 
surrounded by so many restrictions that it is robbed of 
any salutary effect it might otherwise have had. The very 
presence of the water tempts the children to an indulgence 
which the restrictions frustrate, and as a result they almost 
inevitably become irritable, uncooperative, and aggressive. To 
mention one common example, children are usually fascin¬ 
ated by egg beaters, but the need to keep the water within the 
limits of the pan and the separation between child and water 
act as limiting factors. While egg beater; may have their 
value as accessories, it is a mistake to think that this type of 
equipment gives the child access to all the values of water-play. 

Sometimes the children have to steal a chance at the 
sheer sensory pleasure that water holds for them. It is not 
unusual to find them lingering over routine washing, or 
snatching odd moments during other activities involving the 
use of water. The record cited below is fairly representative 
of what can be seen in almost every nursery program where 
the adult’s drive for achievement controls the activity and 
the child’s own desires are ignored. Just before the report 
was taken, Warren, an anxious four-and-one-half-year-old, 
had offered to wash some sticks that had been used in pasting. 

Warren goes right to the sink, dumps out the sticks and 
fills the jar with cold water and shakes it He matches the 
teacher wash the sucks, then fills the jar with hot and cold water 
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alternately. The teacher says, “That’s all nice and clean,” and 
starts to take it away. Warren says, “No, no,” and goes on 
washing, “it’s not clean yet” He puts the jar under the tap, 
saying “Gotta take the paper off,” and starts to scrape it. He 
gets a’piece off and hands it to the teacher. She points to the 
wastebasket and tells him to put it there. He scrapes a htde 
more off, then puts a bar of soap in the jar. The teacher takes 
the jar away saying that it is as clean as it will get and leaves 
him to wash his hands. Warren calls “Tupid, you big tupid, 
to a child coming in to use the toilet. He stands soaping his 
hands singing, “lululululu.” He looks up at the children enter¬ 
ing the washroom, then bends to drink from the tap. lhe 
teacher points out that he still has paint on his hands. He 
puts his hand under the tap, rubs it, then dnnks again, bhe 
gives him a cup of water. He drinks some and pours some mto 
the sink, then drinks the rest. 

Careful reading of the above report will reveal the cross 
purposes of teacher and child. For the teacher, apparently, 
the major object was the end result of getting the jar clean 
and the child away. She interpreted his behavior in matter- 
of-fact terms without any apparent recognition of the pleasure- 
seeking element in it. When he bent to drink from the tap 
she handed him a cup of water; she treated his insistence 
that the jar was not clean as bad judgment instead of a 
request for further contact with water. How easily this need 
could have been met! Merely supplying him with a cloth 
to be soaked and soaped and squeezed would have been 

ample. . 

Unfortunately children are rarely permitted to play with 

water to the point of complete satisfaction, but when it does 
happen, there is nothing to equal the absorption, exuberance, 
and joy they display. The excerpts given below are only a 
sampling of a record taken of a little girl less than three 
years old during a single half hour. Trina was considered 

an aggressive child. 
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Trina was crying when the observer came in, but she 
brightened up when the teacher told her she had some bubble 
bath she could play with, and went happily with her to the 
bathroom. Paul was invited to go along and was also very 
enthusiastic. As soon as the teacher moved away, Trina dipped 
her left hand into the bubbles delightedly and extending 
toward observer, said, -Look, bubbles.- She plunged both hands 
into the bubbles and withdrew them, shaking them off m 
Paul’s direction saying, “Look it.” She repeated this, giggling, 
and then a third time thrust both hands into the « a,er < S P'“^ 
ing quite a bit on herself and on the floor. Giggling she a d 
“Look me splash.” With no protest from Trina, Paul put 
hands in the" water too and began to splash Holding her two 
hands like a cup Trina dripped out some bubbles and threw 
^Tm at the mur’or above the" basin. She repeated this several 
times exercising considerable concentration her tongue ^se- 
tween her teeth. Thrusting her hand almost into Paul s face 

Trina said imperiously, “Hem/* 

tub fnfhe floor PP She filled her cupped hands^“ter'hands 

i; p :ri“::i s&r E zf 

m jig up and down, firs, on one foot, and then on the other, 

throwing the soapsuds over the floor and giggling. 

Meanwhile Judy, Bonnie, and Alice had come into the ba - 
room Trina lent back to the tub, leaned over and scooped 
up a double handful of bubbles and threw them on Alice who 
fled from the room shrieking. Trina got to her feet, both hands 
d "th bubbles, and stamping her eet in a marching 

rhythm wen, out of the room, with Paul, 

following and imitating her. The teacher called to.them, to 
stay in the bathroom and Trina turned around and came back, 

continuing her stamping rhythm. . . • nna . , Hold 

tub and the teacher gave her a paper cup to play with. Hold 

ing the cup in her right hand, she scooped up the bubbles 
with her left and then tried with fair success to get them into 
the cup. Then she stood up and, transferring the cup filled 
with bubbles to her left hand, held up triumphantly m a 
Statue of Liberty pose. Taking a few steps toward the observer. 
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she threw the bubbles in the cup toward her, barely missing 
her. She returned to the tub and repeated the whole action, 
just missing the observer again and giggling mischievously. She 
returned to the tub and got interested in patting the bubbles 
into the cup with her right hand, the cup held in her left, in 
a much more careful way than the slap-dash method she had 
been using. . . . 

Judy was playing with a tin pan which she had heaped up 
with Bubbles. Trina said in a teasing voice, “I want all that, 
Judy.” Judy got up and with the pan in her hands ran out 
into the hallway. Trina chased after, both hands cupped and 
full of bubbles. As she ran she chanted, “Bubble, bubble. . . 
Trina took a pan from Bonnie, went to Miss F, and held it out 
to her saying, “Got bub.” Miss F touched them and said they 
were nice. Trina said, “take some,” and Miss F scooped some 
out. 

The occasional conflicts described in the above record are 
not unusual, since water tends to release aggressive impulses 
in some children. Actually they were not particularly destruc¬ 
tive and occupied relatively little of the total time. More 
important, perhaps, is the striking change in mood brought 
about by the water-play. 

In the following record, where the teacher is both sensitive 
and permissive, the fascination of water, used in combination 
with a variety of other tilings, lasts throughout the day. 

Laura (three years old) joined a group of children playing 
with small table blocks. She didn’t remain very long and some¬ 
how, somewhere, got hold of a small paste brush. She took 
this to the sink saying, “I want to paint something.” I gave 
her a tin can which happened to have some dried clay at the 
bottom of it. She took this to an empty table and for several 
minutes went back and forth wetting the brush and painting the 
outside of the can. I filled a small soap dish about one quarter 
full of water and placed it on the table near her. She seemed 
pleased with this arrangement and painted away gradually 
soaking the clay and making a thick paste, which was now 
spread over her hands and shirt. She squeezed her hands 
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together tightly and opened them quickly. She did this sev¬ 
eral times, laughing and staring at her hands. Suddenly sh 
said, 'I gotta clean my hands off” She jumped out of he 
chair, pushing it over, and ran to the sink. In no tune at all 
she was washing her hands and was back at the table y 

hands are clean ” She held out her clean hands for the ob¬ 
server to see. She proceeded to paint again. The clay was 
now a rich, thick mixture and it seemed to give her a great 
deal of satisfaction as she spread it thickly on can, soap is i, 
and hands. She seemed very intent on what she _ was doing. 
She used a great deal of pressure to get the clinging clay off 
the sides of tire dish. She suddenly ran to the sink, washed her 
, A r-omp hark then poured the water from the can to the 
dfsh and carried die full dish to the sink (spilling some), and 
washed the brush and the soap dish. She fills the can ful 
and holds it up high, allowing the water to pour into the bas.m 
This pleases her and she repeats it several times. At this point 
the light goes on signalling that lunch is ready. Laura turns 
around protesting, T wanna play some more. The obsener 

^After 1 lunch, '^sh? notices the pouring-can again; however, 
half of her attention is on the group of children listening! to. a 
storv She stirs the water into the can with a spoon and s ps 
from the he sp S oon. She paints her hand with ^J^-sh then with 
the spoon. She fills the can very full and lifts it. he vy 

and she exclaims, “Ooooh!” She paints the wall. . _ S 
remains at the sink until every other child ,s be . d 

his shoes off and fairly quiet. The observer tells her that he 

can play a few more minutes and then it will be rest „ 

tim A C s soon as Laura awakens she whispers, “Give me the paint 
and brush,” pointing to the top of the cubby where it was pun 
“And now I could play water.” Laura whispers since there are 
some children still asleep in the room. “Hey teacher, I wa 
day I want clay in here.” She holds out the empty can ! 
put 'a small lump of clay in the can Laura plays for a »h,le 

Afterward, she puts the paintbrush in the water Wck Laura 
it She sees the observer moisten the paste for Rick. Laura, 

“What’s Rick gonna do?’’ Teacher, “He’s pasting. She goes 
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back to wetting and sucking the paint brush, then suddenly 
says, “I wanna draw.” 

At this point it will be relevant to quote from two reports 
of the reception accorded free water-play. The first was 
written by a teacher who was in charge of a fairly large 
group of very young children, ranging in age from two to 
three and one half years old. 

I intended to borrow Mrs. F’s tub, but as they were using 
it, I filled three sinks in the bathroom with warm soapy water. 
I put a good number of pots and pans on the sides of the 
sinks and some small boats into the water. The children were 
busy in the room at the time with clay, crayons, paints, pegs, 
and all the other room equipment. Nobody was taken to the 
bathroom, but it was left to chance as to who would come along. 
Janice was the first. This was her fourth day in school. She 
walked right over to the sink and began to put all the pots 
in, pouring water from one to the other. Within a few moments 
she was so engrossed that she did not turn around or notice 
other children coming over to play near her. Gradually she 
began to abandon pots and boats, just splashing in the water 
and hitting it with her flat hands, laughing as it splashed. She 
stayed at it for twenty minutes. She did not say anything dur¬ 
ing the whole period. 

Bud beamed when he saw the water and equipment, looked 
at me questioningly. I said only, ‘Would you like to wash our 
pots and pans?’ This was the signal to begin. He filled all 
the pans to the brim, carefully placing them on the edge of 
the sink. Then he emptied them into the water. He repeated 
this performance several times. He held the boats down under 
the surface and laughed loudly as they rose to the top when 
he released them. 

Max was so anxious to get started that he hardly gave me 
a chance to put the apron on him. He began very carefully, 
too, but his movements are not well coordinated on the whole 
so that he kept spilling a good bit as he poured the water from 
one pan to another. He kept saying, “Boats, boats,” laughed 
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and looked at Brad and Roy for ideas. This was probably 
the first time he was allowed to play with water in his life. 

Roy and Brad had a good deal of conversation as they were 
playing. They put the boats into the pots then turned t le 
pou upside down dropping the boats into the water from the 
distance of their arms’ reach, and laughed as they splashed 
into the water. They put boats on edges, pushing them ery 
carefully and slowly until they fell in. Most of the conversation 
was confined to, “Watch me.” Max was the first of the three 
to tire, and he took his apron off, announcing that he v.as 
finished after about three minutes. He had stayed at it Ion 
than at any other activity ever, except bicycle or block build 
ing with others on the roof. He had come in -.her scrappy 
this morning, not knowing what to do with himself After 
water-play he seemed more relaxed, went to crayons for 

while then to beads and music. 

lock came over to go to the toilet. He was so fascinated by 

what he saw that he began to urinate on the floor, notjpcn 

T asked him whether he wanted to play and he 

nodded with a big smile. He stood a. the sink poking at what 
Roy was doing and at me for reassurance. He did not sa> 

°^The°first b grou[T was 've^^nteresfing kt^observe^becaus'e 

;r 

manipulation of water, unconcerne a Brad’s and Roy’s 

plans about how to use the pots, and showed typical three yea 
old behavior. 

The second teacher was in charge of an older 
ranging in age from three and one half to five years. She 

wrote: 

I, was the first time we had used this type of play, although 

we have always used water in play. y clothes to paint 

children have had 

with water on the roof, to sail litt 
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sinks, to play in the shower and large tub filled with water on 
the roof in hot weather. 

The day Miss T. was with us, it started to rain about 10:30- 
half the group were on the roof, the other half returning to 
the roof after music. Such a time is generally confusing, and 
the children are upset by the sudden change in routine. 

The large galvanized tub had arrived over the week-end so 
the children had not even seen it. As soon as all outdoor 
clothing was removed, we put a large piece of oilcloth on-the 
floor, placed the tub in the center of it, and poured some Lux 
flakes into it. Next we took five of the oilcloth aprons, and 
there was a lively scramble for them. Miss N filled the tub, 
using the large watering can—which was great fun. We had 
to explain over and over that we would try to give each one 
a turn as almost every child was anxious and eager, and there 
just was no more room at present. 

At first they merely washed their hands and squeezed the suds 
through their fingers and fists. Then they wanted pots and 
pans from the doll corner—they filled them and emptied them; 
poured from one to the other; washed them. Each additional 
five did about the same things. The only child who actually 
resisted and refused to participate was Liza. However, she 
was one of the chief painters with water on the roof, and the 
first each day to get to that activity. Rocco resisted the first 
time only. 

All the children seemed to get great pleasure out of the 
experience. We have had many requests each day for the ac¬ 
tivity and have repeated it. 

We have not discussed the contribution of water-play to a 
sense of participation in the adult world. Cleaning up offers 
an opportunity for identification with grownups. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, some teachers regard water-play as largely 
a girl’s activity and limit it almost completely to cleaning 
dishes, bathing dolls, or washing doll’s clothes. But in centers 
where water is freely used as a substitute for paint (water¬ 
painting), as well as for washing surfaces such as tables and 
walls, for blowing masses of bubbles and pouring from vessel 
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to vessel, boys are just as eager to participate and frequently 
remain at the activity longer than girls do. It may very well 
be that in the cleaning-up function boys can find an accept- 
table channel for identification with a mother figure which 
they need at the preschool level, but cannot find in other 
activities because of cultural taboos against male interest in 
“women’s work.” 


Conclusion 


To sum up, water-play has many values and can be used 
for many purposes in the preschool and kindergarten pro¬ 
gram. To the development of sensation and feeling it offers 
more varied experience and a keener pleasure than any other 
material except finger-paint; to intellectual development it 
contributes its great flexibility and vast opportunities for 
experimentation and exploration. It stimulates the inhibited 
child and soothes the explosive. Scattered, disorganized 
youngsters are able to concentrate on it for long periods of 
time. Those who are uncertain of themselves gain a sense of 
achievement and find in it a channel for expressing emo¬ 


tions not condoned in their primitive forms. Many children 
who have had trouble in the group situation begin their 
adjustment through water-play. Others who are tense, fearful, 
withdrawn, and inhibited indicate a general loosening up and 
growth in spontaneity by their acceptance of water as a 
medium and by their increased freedom in using it. 

It should be possible to realize the values of water-play in 
almost any group program. All that is needed is a minimum 
of adult supervision, a variety of accessory materials, a setup 
that minimizes interference between children, and long unin¬ 


terrupted periods for play. Time after time our records depict 
children making promising advances in absorption and spon¬ 
taneity, only to find their activities interrupted by the teacher 
in charge. This was never done out of malice, but on the 
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other hand there was often a lack of appreciation of the chil¬ 
dren’s experience and no recognition of what was being done 
to them. Sometimes, of course, these interruptions are un¬ 
avoidable, but when they are, it should be possible to arrange 
for a continuation of the play at some other time. In some 
cases, too, the child might be permitted to continue while 
his group mates are busy with routine matters like cleaning up. 
The critical factor here as always is the teacher’s awareness 
of the meaning of the play, her sensitivity to the implications 
of its development and her willingness to manipulate schedule 
details in the interest of the individual child. 

A few words of caution seem appropriate here. Because 
of the striking and varied advantages of water-play, there 
has been a tendency among some educators to expect it to 
be a universal panacea. This we must guard against. We 
have no evidence that it is effective in every kind of develop¬ 
mental problem or personality difficulty. Our evidence simply 
indicates that it is particularly valuable where there is a 
question of ovcractivity or constriction of interest or move¬ 
ment. We have reason to suggest, too, that the child who 
“gets stuck” with water-play and who uses it repetitively in 
the same patterns or aroupd the same theme needs special 
help in finding other avenues of expression and special en¬ 
couragement to grow beyond the joys of infancy. 



CHAPTER VI 



What Clay Can Do for the Child 


In recent vears clay has had two distinct functions among 
those concerned with very young children. For teachen^of 
preschool groups it serves as a raw matenal out of whrch 
things may be made, an approach that .s appropna 
an educational framework that emphas.zes the -mpart ng o 
skills, manual and verbal. For clinicians .t serves wrth ap 
parent success as a projective tool, since rt supply*™ 
of communicating inner difficulties for young children J h ° 
cannot express themselves verbally. One of the objectives °f 
the present chapter is to bring about a rapprechemen between 
these two functions, since each of them can e 
benefit to the child in the nurses or kmdergarten P' 

The variety of meanings which a piastre maena may 

have for children and for those who observe then. » - 
expressed in an article by Bender and Woltmanm Tkfol 

lowing quotations summarize fairly completely c obse^a 
tions of those who have worked with clay m a chmcal settmg. 

The child's treatment of the material is . ■ • an 

the external world by rhythm.c act.v.ty out of which P bc 
are built. ... An accidentally gamed ffirm or shapo m ^ ^ 
called a “man,** a “tree,” a mother, a ° between the 
It is not necessary that there exist a r ^ ^ ^ a$ the object 
object and the interpretation g^v th * chi ld. These 

can carry out the role it has been gi ? carriers of 

creations, unintentionally made, there 
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a meaning. ... It is the story the child has to tell which 
completes his work. 

Further, these investigators found that a group of mentally 
retarded, emotionally blocked, or otherwise handicapped nurs¬ 
ery children would “examine the Plasticine by looking at it, 
smelling it, poking and hitting it, by putting it into their 
mouths, trying to chew and swallow it.” By accident these 
children may mold it into a flat shape and exclaim, “Look 
what I made. I made a cake.” When this occurs, others 
follow suit and, “since all the children work in groups, all 
the inherent benefits of group therapy also apply to our 
group work in clay class.” However, the other children 
“modify the original creation according to their mental and 
motility development and their emotional needs.” The plastic 
figure that results may be merely played with or it may 
“talk and act.” It may also help the child “solve problems 
such as body composition, body posture, and curiosity towards 
anal and genital regions,” as well as to express difficulties 
having to do with his family and surrounding society. Thus 
“the child is given a chance to ‘create’ his conception of the 
world in a real, visible, and tangible form. Consequently, 
all these activities constitute a great emotional release,” and 
“the child can be easily brought to an insight of his self- 
created symbols thereby gaining access to the social reality.” 

In an attempt to see how far this experience of clinicians 
could be applied in nursery schools, and to bridge the gap 
between the teacher’s and the therapist’s use of clay, we had 
special observers record the play activities of 78 children 
ranging in age from 2.6 to 5.6 years. Although the 112 rec¬ 
ords that resulted vary in quality because of differences in 
training, background, personality, and skill among the ob¬ 
servers, taken together they shed considerable light on the 
objectives we had in mind. These were roughly as follows: 
first, to explore the differences between the teachers’ aims 
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and practices in the use of clay and the meaning of the 
material to the children; second, to investigate its values 
(a) as an aid in assimilating social demands, (b) as a channel 
for the expression of fantasy, (c) as an agent for evaluating 
emotional and developmental status; third, to 15 “v 
unique values for different children, that is values which are 
not characteristic of other materials and values .t ought 
hold for children showing specific kinds of behavi p 
such as overaggressiveness or inhibition. 

In additions the records of children in action, 
access to a group of educational consultants -rvmg as^sup^ 
visory personnel for approximately 91 nureery direct l y 

York city, and to 35 teachers who were interview^ directly, 
The teachers gave us their opinions concerning the general 
value of clay and its relation to behavior changes in pecific 
children under observation by the peisonnel of the # 

The information contributed by the educational consultant 

can be summarized briefly. They had frequently 
difficult to persuade teache^at c a^shouU be includ^ 

in the preschool program, since deeper 

up than P ‘c.ean material” Uke blocks and crayor*. JA deeper 

reason came to light in workshop . . en i 0 y- 

namely, the teachers’ own inhibitions concerning the en y 
ment of “messy” things.) Teachers who were convinced that 

clay might be a desirable I " atena ‘ cn „^ ut they did not yet 
socially accepted method of messi g, chance to 

seem to understand why a child should 

mess.” In other words, they were »»"*£^““y wcre 

been recommended very strong y, children, 

aware of its educational value or its meaning to the^hr.dren. 

There was Uttle or no recognition of a nee F 

exploration in the child's early learning and development. 

Since there was no common conviction atau. the value o 
clay, its use was based on expediency rather than educations 
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policy. It is not surprising, therefore, that wide variation was 
found in the accessibility of the material and the manner of 
its presentation, ranging from its occasional use on rainy days 
or when more favored activities were not avaUable, through 
specific scheduling as a group activity dominated by the 
teacher, to constant availability of the clay crock and acces¬ 
sories. A great many teachers seemed to expect the children 
to use clay to create representations of objects from the first, 
and expressed disappointment when they “just messed with 
it.” This approach was constantly reinforced by asking, 
“What are you making?” or “What have you made?” and 
by referring to the products as “worms” or “snakes. Many 
of them made models to be copied, such as snow men or 

simple animals. 

The interviews with teachers revealed notable differences. 
One commented, “A lot of aggression comes out at clay 
time. It is evident in the way the children handle the clay, 
they chop it or pummel it. We restrict pounding to each 
child's board so that there should be no throwing. . . . The 
clay is brought out only on occasions. Clay period is always 
a group activity. They are always interested. With children 
as young as these are (two to four years) there are so few 
things that they can do in a group, and clay is one thing 
that could be used in group activity. When you are short 
staffed it is hard to give clay to a two-year-old and not sit 
with him. At that age they are still messy with it and it 
goes all over everything. . . . Plasticine isn’t as good as clay, 
I think.” 

Another, on the other hand, spoke only of the children’s 
“liking” for clay, and the imagination and leader-follower 
characteristics shown in their use of it. She controlled the 
amount rather rigidly—for example, because they liked to 
take the products home, she gave them small quantities to 
work with. 
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A third teacher insisted that for the most part her children 
(ages two to three and one half) shunned clay and added 
that when they did use it they did not make anything, but 
just pounded it. Another spoke of it almost entirely in terms 
of individual children. She had noticed that one of her very 
inhibited little girls could sit and play with it for a half hour 
at a time; and that an exceedingly overactive and anxious 
little boy used it a great deal, squeezing it and tearing it up. 
She seemed to have no realization of its meaning to this child. 
Several, however, mentioned that when very withdrawn or 
inhibited children had achieved better social relauons and 
more freedom in self-assertion, they derived greater enjoyment 
in the use of clay. On the other hand, one anxious child 
used it less as she came to verbalize more freely about her 


anxieties and her difficulties at home. 

By and large, teacher seemed to be more aware of the 

effect of water-play and finger-painting than of clay. Thi 
may be because those activities require more supervision and 

the awareness of their impact is increased. It “ ems * 
more important, therefore, to bring to notice potentiali¬ 

ties of clay through the medium of records whic gi 

detailed picture of children at work. 

We begin with a striking use of clay that was notmem 
tinned by many teachem. For inhibited or anxious children 
who are insecure about their status, it can serve as a «an 
of contact or a protective shield behind which to lurk and 
study the group. Engaged in manipulating a U ™P ’ 

they are given a right to group membemhip without 
subjected to the direct pressures of the doll corn 

yard. At the same time, the sharing o a / 

the freedom to talk, and the ease with which the clay is 

picked up and handled give them an opportuni 

or inviting advances. The following excerpt clearly illus 

trates thin use of the clay period. 



19 2 clay and the child 

When this observation began, John (four years and six 
months,) had a large glob of clay in front of him. He gave 
it several lusty smacks, then pulled off a small segment and 
pounded it flat. The teacher told the other children at the 
table that John had made some nice things with clay the 
other day. Whereupon he proudly explained, “I made a side¬ 
walk yesterday.” He thought for a moment (still pounding 
the clay) and then said, “I guess I’ll make a sidewalk today. 
Thereupon he pulled off several segments from the mound and 
proceeded to thoroughly flatten them into a creditable appeal¬ 
ing sidewalk. Then he yelled out three times, “I made a side¬ 
walk.” He looked at the teacher and said, “Teach, I’m finished. 
In the meantime Martin was grabbing up all the tongue de¬ 
pressors. John sighted him and indignantly shouted out, “Martin 
takes all the sticks. Teach, he is taking all of them.” The 
teacher prevented Martin from usurping the whole lot, and 
John was able to procure one. This he used to cut thin 
grooves with little depth into his sidewalk. While thus engaged 
Vi handed the teacher a flattened oval hunk of clay and said, 
“Here is a birthday cake.” The teacher thanked her and in 
less than a second John called out to the teacher, Teach, 
here is my birthday cake.” When the teacher come over she 
asked what was the matter with his sidewalk. He answered, 
“My sidewalk is broken.” Then he called over to Phil (who 
had brought a little toy cement mixer), “Cement mixer man, 
my sidewalk is broken.” Phil came over and John watched 
him go through the motions of mixing the cement and repair¬ 
ing the sidewalk. Then he spoke up, “Teacher, look, I’ve 
got a fixed street. Cement mixer fixed it.” Then he proceeded 
to cut another long thin groove and yelled out, “Cement mixer 
my street is broken.” Phil came over and went through his 
activity under the close scrutiny of John. As soon as Phil left, 
John hastened to cut some more grooves and again called 
out, “My street is broken, cement mixer.” 

The almost magical tongue-loosening quality of clay stands 
in vivid contrast to the general impression that it is hard to 
get children to talk about things that bother them. To those 
who have the time and will to notice, the flow of talk and 
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the references to significant figures in their private worlds 
can be exceedingly revealing. In the next record Alice, four 
and one half years old, chatters constantly as she manipulates 
her Plasticine and clay. Notice that she inmates reference 
to members of her friend’s family, hence to her own, and 
that her pounding and her remark about being mean imme¬ 
diately follow the talk about her mothers name. Later she 
discloses her feelings about her mother more directly. 

Vinnie » 

sister. I know your mother, too. ing to herself. 

name? Want me to tell you?” A “^ e U aren’t 
She pound, the Plasticine hard and ~ys. Were »* 

we? ’Cause we’re their masters -pomtin .. what are yG u 

She makes ridges in her ' , Alice to j ac k: “We’re 

making? A cake?” ‘‘No, co • ,, “Then you’re 

friends, aren’t we?” ^ of little' balls 

not mine, if I m not yours^ herself- “Here’s my snake, 

and squeezes them all together. To hersell. 

[Gruff voice.] A snake! A snake. . • .. wh en you close 

(Later, the same day.) Alice ^“ark.’^^J gets up, 

your eye [holding the bas °^ er sket “It has something in it, 
goes to Kathy, gives her th j t going to sleep 

but you can’t see it.” Then to Vmn.e, I m not g g 
aU 4ht.” Sonny. back^an^ finish ^your^^y, ^ ^ 

soon you’ll have your juice. make a design on it. 

cake, and uses two tongue depressors nights and days 

To Vinnie: “I’ll stay here n.ghts and daysandmg ^ ^ here 

until I want to go home. An even m ge ts up in 

Huh?” She wants to flatten a large clay ball. 8 

order to put her full weight on it. 

a. - <=“* 

below reveals an emotion simil rcfcrcn ce to a ‘‘pony 

“ “ ^ a" £ he "lly behator many children 
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know, of course, whether the clay is still the “daddy” when 
Carl is stamping on it and calling it a “pie. 

Carl takes another piece of clay from the round mass and 
rolls it out very thin. He looks up and notices Miss K nearby 
and says to her, “You don’t know my daddy s name-it s Carl. 

He pauses and then says, “I know my mommy’s name, but I 
won’t tell you.” He looks up at her and gnns, “Her name is 
Bette.” Miss K says to him, “I know your sister’s name-it s 
Chris ” Carl is pounding the clay during this. He says, No, 1 
isn’t. Her name is Carla.” He takes the clay and makes a fairly 
round flat piece, takes another piece and molds it into a coi , 
which he places around the first piece. He says to Miss K, 
“Teacher, look at the man I made.” “Good,” Miss K says, 
“Where are his arms and legs? I’m gonna make them. He 
makes large holes with his index finger (approximately where 
eyes would be if the mass were considered a man) and says, 
•‘Eyes are gonna show.” He takes the clay and mashes it with 
his right hand holding it up above the board and smiles. He 
says, “I’m mashing my daddy up.” Miss K asks, Why^ 
“Cause I’m gonna make me a good daddy,”—he pauses— a 
pony daddv.” He places the mashed clay back on the board. 
He looks up at Miss K and says, “I wanna make something, 
although she is too far away to hear him. With his fist he 
begins to pound the whole mass of clay in rhythm. He pulls 
a moderate size piece from the mass, places it on the floor, and 
pounds it vigorously with his right foot a few times, and then 
with his left. This is accompanied by a chantlike grunting and 
he looks about the room and smiles. (The smile appears to 
be a kind of mischievous one, as if he is enjoying what he knows 
is the wrong thing to do.) He says to Miss T, “Look at my 
pie, I stomp on it.” “Let’s pick it up and put it aside, 
says Miss T. 

STAGES IN THE USE OF CLAY 

Four stages in the use of clay can be readily distinguished 
in our records. First and foremost, it is something to explore 
and experiment with. The children seem to approach it in 
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a "What is it?” frame of mind. For youngsters this is tanta¬ 
mount to the question “What do you do with it?” and the 
clay becomes something to examine and have direct contact 
with-they eat it, smell it, paste it on their faces, or stuff it 
up their noses; they pat it, pound it, cut it with sticks bang 
it with blocks, throw it on the floor, and stamp on it. The 
following record illustrates this phase. 

Ben, three years old, sits down a- tab^where Time and 

Pete are playing with clay. . * , He takes a small 

clay; Ben waits patiently, J a board , first with 

piece from the larger piece with both He 

one hand and then with the hU soiled 

breaks off small pieces an s nieces. He rolls them into 

hand and then picks up the *°PP P * h t it down 

a ball and puts small scraps on top of and walUs 

very hard with his whole amL ^ tcacher wets the clay 

around rubbing some in h . h er die clay he has in 

for him. He goes to the teac ic , teacher moves a chair 

his hand, and says “More water Jhe teache ^ $hows it 

over and sits next to Bern ** „ ^ hcn he watches Roy, who is 

to the teacher, and says har • teacher makes an object 

pushing a table around the room. Thctez^c ob . 

out of clay; Roy picks .t up, ™'the day in his hand, 

server. He walks around the room hammer set. 

goes to the table where Valerie ‘^^bangs it with his hand, 
He puts the clay down on the table, bang 

Picks it up from the table, walks around*e^oom w.th^ ^ 

puts it on the floor and steps on i • Th ^ ^ ^ noor and 

it on a board on the table. He P . , . shakes 

throws it. The teacher asks if he is finished and he 

his head “yes.” 

In the second stage, clay is a material wi.h certain charac¬ 
teristic and unique qualities which the ch.ld has already^hs 
covered. His attention is still focused on .nan,puUuo" with¬ 
out any intention to create an object. The mass of clay .s 
a medium for immediate sense experience rather than 
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raw material, as indicated in the first record that follows. 
But even more prominent is the satisfaction derived from 
making a positive impression on it by rolling, tearing, or 
hitting it. This sense of achievement is often expressed by 
such comments as “Ahunk! Ahunk!” or “See!” which are 
found in Record 2 below. 

Record. 1. Lou (four years and four months) goes to the 
clay table where Ernie and Ann are sitting. Lou asks Ernie, 
“What are you doing?” She sits down, pounds the clay with 
the palm of her hand, and looks at Ernie. She puts her finger 
in the center and pushes tentatively. She pushes the clay on 
all sides gently with her hands. She stops and watches the 
two boys at the table. She puts a hand shape on the clay and 
pushes its upper surface gently with her fingers. She pounds 
hard with the flat of her hand, picks it up, and turns it over. 
She tickles it with her fingers in a back and forward motion. 
One of the boys is watching her. She scratches the clay and 
frowns. She pounds it hard with her hand, takes the piece 
in both hands, and breaks it in two. She bends the pieces into 
a semi.curve and stands them side by side. Then she gets 
up and leaves. 

Record 2. Miss K wets the clay and Pat (of the two-year- 
old group) picks up a big piece and begins to break small 
pieces from it, rolling the small pieces on the board. He hits 
the clay with the fist of his right hand, pressing it with a block, 
saying, “Ahunk! Ahunk!” All the children at the table begin 
to say this. He breaks more small pieces from the big piece 
(the clay is not as soft as it should be), and slaps it gently. 
He hands his clay to the teacher saying, “Break it! Break it!” 
She breaks it as Pat waits with both hands up and fingers 
stretched tense. She puts it on the board and he pats it gently. 
Dan is using a block with clay. Pat turns to the observer and 
says, “I want block.” The observer says to go and get one. 
He gets a block and brings it back and hits the clay with it, 
using both hands; he looks at the clay, says something about 
a man, pats the board again, holds the clay up to the observer, 
saying, “See.” The observer tells him it is very good and then 
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say,, “What is it?” Pat says, “Clay,” and shows it to the 
teacher. Dan calls his clay “duck.” Pat immediately shows the 
observer his clay and says “duck, duck ” He puts it down and 
hits it with a block-rocking the block back and forth on the 

clay. 

In the third stage, clay is approached as a raw material to 
be made into something else, usually but not always with 
intention. The child may start with manipulation, create an 
accidental form, and give it a name. We might call this the 
product-process phase, in view of the double source of satis¬ 
faction. The product, however, is dealt with as an entity in 
itself, not as a representation of something else. For example 
when the child makes a ball of clay he proceeds to play with 
it as if it were a real ball; and when he produces what he 
calls a piece of candy, he is likely to nibble it. We illustrate 

this phase in the following account. 

Liza (three years and two months) rolls a small piece and 
eats a bit. Now she takes a large wad and pounds it flat ^ 
takes off a small piece and rolls it between her hands . . 
some more. Miss N takes the clay away and Liza calls to 
it back. When told she could have it if she vvouidnt eat any 
more, it is returned to her. She breaks off a small pie~, 

pounds it, and says, “I made a candy. d in her 

Show to the little girl beside her. She rolls a Urge wad mher 

hand, now flattens it out then crunches it g , P 

it on the table, and again rolls it into a ball. S |£ smgs, 
made a bally,” and continues to work the clay. ® n ^ 

to retrieve her ping-pong racket ^ rom a ^ ma . ® • t ^ e 

down holding the racket in one hand the cUyWlm the 

other. She slaps down the racket on the c ay 

racket beside her. Taking a small bit she paste t on her 

face near her mouth. She throws the c ay 

and catches it. 

The fourth stage is the one most teachers assume from 
the beginning. Here the children indicate an mtent.on to 
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make something of the clay, and realize it is not the object 
itself but only a representation of it. Bender points out that 
the product may result from “motor impulse,” from copying 
things seen, from the child’s own body image, or from fan¬ 
tasy and personal problems. The following record of a four- 
year-old group illustrates this stage of representation. The 
selection of objects probably reflects the private fantasies or 
problems of the individual children. 

Jean to observer: “We’re making pancakes. Eat the pan¬ 
cakes.” Elia: “I’m making a knife.” Paddy then joins Elia, 
“Here, look, a garage.” Bob: “Look, I’m making a snake. 1 
have two snakes. . . . Now I made the snake flat. Did you 
ever see a snake with a wing?” Elia: "They only have snakes 
with wings in the country.” Bob: “I’m going to make a very 
very big snake.” Elia and Bud then decide to make a cake. 
Elia: “After I get the dough fixed, I will put the cake in the 
oven.” Bob: “Look at my cake. Look how my cake came out, 
isn’t it beautiful?” Elia: “I have to make a very special cake 

for my little girl.” Bob: “I’m going to make a candle bo 

am I.” They put candles on their cakes. Elia: “My little girl 
is six years old.” Bob: “So is mine.” “Let’s make the cake 
bigger.” “No.” “Well, I am.” They continue patting the clay. 
Bob: “Look at my birthday cake with cherries all around it. 
To the observer: “Do you want a piece of cake?” He then 
goes over to show his cake to Miss O. He runs back ^ to t e 

table and decides to make another cake and says, “I’m not 

going to put candles on the cake. I’m going to make an or 1 - 
nary cake. . . .” Later Bob says, “After the cake gets dry, I m 
going to paint it and then I’m going to take it home. 

Unfortunately some teachers overlook the fact that there 
are different phases of clay work, and treat a child as if he 
had attained a later stage when he is still in an earlier one. 
The bewilderment that results shows up quite clearly in the 
following record of Tony, a boy of three years and nine 

months. 
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t i a TV.™ “Would you like to paint your 

-E (She i. - ** Eg-sr* 

full of clay objects in front o er Tony He promptly 

paint for Sandra and a jar of gmen ,° hit Tony done." 
overturns his. Sandra calls to MissA, Look whs. * 

She receives no repW^^“dog bone in his right hand and 

T ° ny P ‘t £ r e ft aL“ daut the bone with green paint. See- 

" ^ A h lr T'm finished." She replies, "Tony, you 

mg Miss A, he , **’ haven 't you?” He looks down and 

have a worm there too, ^ . a t it in a desultory 

picks up the clay “wonm an Sandra says, “Me show 

fashion. He ^.^“ound^Whe^ Bud gone ?” 
mine to my mommy. lo y Then he rubs the brush 

(Bud had b«e" this, this, this,” 

into the board m front ° f ’ * cks up a piece with his free 
he chants as he rubs. Then he pick P P up a small 

hand and throws it at Sa • “Did me make 

piece of clay from her own board smd says, _ 

this?” Then she picks up alarger J„ Tony watches her, 

“This is my snow man, my loo king at her from under 

his head a little bent, chi > „ tt c says “I made 

his lashes. She says, “That’s you no man. H 
a peanut.” The teacher passes by, and belays m ^ 

at me. I’m painting my snow man. . . • 

He turns to Sandra for corroboration. 

The age limits characterizing each stage mentioned above 
are extremely fluid. In somef^'^rT^o'thf^thT begin- 

SK r,"‘ rj;" ^ ^ 

— * a. cum™ *.J °r a. 

insistence on a meaningful p fi£ named forrns , it is 

chUdren who were P rodu ' , " g P sponta neously developed 
impossible to conclude what the p 
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limits would be. However, judging from the records, it seems 
that most children who have had some group experience 
with clay will have arrived at the object stage by the fourth 
year. 

A process which might be described as moving from primi¬ 
tive satisfaction in manipulation, to an accidental product, 
then to purposeful activity can be recognized in several of 
the records. These processes frequently follow each other 
even in the short space of one session, as indicated by the 
record below. 

Violet (three years and ten months) sits down very quiedy 
opposite Clem and waits for the clay. When it is there, she 
first puts one finger in it, and rubs a bit of clay on it. Then 
she takes the stick and splits the clay straight through (using 
both hands) into two unequal pieces. She looks one second 
at them and puts them together again. Then she makes two 
parts once more and turns a little ball between her hands, lets 
it go from one hand to the other, repeats the process, not 
looking at the clay, and says to the assistant, “I made a big 
sailboat.” She puts the little ball down and pats it firmly until 
it gets flatter, and then announces: ‘‘I make a cake.” She 
takes another piece and rolls it lengthwise making it very short 
and puts it on the cake. She says, “This is a cake.” ‘‘What 
cake?” the teacher asks. “A happy birthday cake,” Violet an¬ 
swers, and puts three or four more candles of different sizes 
on it. She is satisfied and gives it to the assistant. At once she 
starts to split the rest again and takes one piece, rolls it length¬ 
wise between her hands, then makes a ring out of it. She makes 
it long again and repeats that twice. ‘‘I make a basket,” she 
says to the assistant. She looks at Clem while making a new 
roll between her hands. Making the rolls into rings, she puts 
one over the other, five in all. Then she tears little pieces from 
the remaining clay and pushes them into the openings of the 
rings. She is twice as active as any of the others and says, “I 
make a big basket, but then she starts to pat it together 
harder and harder, so that the end result is just one big mess. 
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Individual Reactions to Clay 

The satisfactions derived from clay vary with each indi¬ 
vidual child, but for the most part are quite clearly con¬ 
gruent with their behavior in other areas. Youngsters who 
tend to be rather freely aggressive will pound, punch, dig 
holes, pinch, and mess with the water. Those who seem 
rather gentle or even inhibited in their approach to other 
children and materials are usually content with gentle pat¬ 
ting, rolling, scratching, and scraping. The following records 
represent this wider range of behavior. The first shows a 
“gentle, somewhat withdrawn” girl of four years and five 
months. 

Sandra sits for a while, looking around her. Then she stands 
making designs with her index finger in the dried-up clay on 
the board. Miss K comes over to the table and Sandra says, 
“Give me my clay now. Give me mine.” When Miss K gives 
it to her she smiles. She now has two chunks of clay, each 
about the size of a teacup. She takes a small piece, rolls it to 
make it look like a snake and puts it on Max’s piece of clay. 
She sings, “Happy birthday to you.” Miss K comes over and 
pours some water into a depression in each of Sandra’s two 
pieces of clay. Sandra takes a piece of clay and rolls it in her 
hands and then in the water on the board, using two fingers. 
She squishes it around in her hands, rolling it some more. When 
the girl next to her takes a little piece, she says, “Stop it. Don t. 
She puts the clay back on her own board. She takes one of 
her lumps of clay and pats the whole thing consistently, flat¬ 
tening it out, a serious expression on her face. She sticks the 
index finger of her right hand into the clay about two dozen 
times. She takes a small piece, rolls it, and puts it in one of 
the holes. She says “Happy birthday.” She makes more holes. 
She takes another bigger piece, rolls it snake fashion, breaks 
it in two, and puts one half in another hole. She repeats this, 
filling up the holes systematically. . . . 

The next record depicts a boy of less than three who was 
described as bewildered and inhibited in the group. When 
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playing with day, his behavior is integrated and his inhibi¬ 
tions are at least partially overcome. 

Bert sits at an angle in his chair. He hits the clay with the 
board. He picks up another piece and gives it to boy next 
to him. Again he hits the clay with the board, takes another 
piece and puts it on top of his day ball and hits it with the 
board. He takes a small cookie cutter and lines the top of the 
day. He hits the day with the board while staring at the 
observer. Putting the board down, he picks up the clay and 
hits the underside. Taking it in his left hand, he spanks it 
with his right. His mouth is open. He picks up half of the 
flattened clay and shakes his head. He stares at the child 
sitting across from him. He puts the day pieces together. He 
takes the cookie cutter and marks the top piece of clay. He 
picks up the board and hits the clay. Taking another piece 
that has been left at an empty space, he puts it on top of 
the other pieces. He sits and hits it with a board. He gets 
up, takes the large cookie cutter from the floor, sits down, and 
marks the top of the clay. He gets up and walks away pulling 
down his sleeves. 

The following episode deals with a child of two who is 
described as vigorous and outgoing. 

Bernie pounds his clay with his clay board. He lifts it up— 
“Look what I made. See?” (He is speaking to no particular 
person.) Using the end of the clay board he makes ridges 
in the clay, then rolls it up again. He breaks off several pieces, 
puts them on top of the large piece, and pounds them down 
with the board. He repeats this several times, laughing—“I'll 
do it some more!” IJe makes holes with his thumb. He takes 
two blue plates and places them close to his clay board, breaks 
off a piece of clay, rolls it in the palms of his hands, and puts 
it on one of the plates. He repeats this, putting the second 
piece of clay on the other plate. He makes holes with his 
thumb. “Teacher, look.” Teacher: “What are you making?” 
He breaks two small pieces from the large piece, puts them 
on one of the blue plates, then puts them back on the large 
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piece and pounds with the clay board. He repeats this process 
with several pieces of clay, smiling as he works. 

Emotional Values of Clay 

The emotional implications of the use of clay depend upon 
the needs brought to it. It seems to offer the best outlet for 
aggressive impulses that we have been able to discover among 
the creative materials available for very young children. It 
is als o an outlet for forbidden interests having to do with 
sex parts and body functions. It adapts itself well to a variety 
of fantasy expressions and is used for this purpose both by 
troubled children and by those whose development seems to 
be proceeding smoothly. It seems to be valuable, too, in help¬ 
ing boys and girls achieve a sense of mastery over their world. 
Delight in molding something, in leaving an impression of 
one’s self, can be perceived in records of children under 
three as well as over four. It offers, in a word, an unexcelled 
medium both for destruction without guilt and for construc¬ 
tion with satisfaction. 

Clay affords an outlet for aggressive impulses to youngsters 
of many age levels. The younger children gain satisfaction 
from primitive pounding and stamping activities, while those 
who arc older can integrate it into dramatic fantasies. The 
record of Bud, below, is a vivid example of the more com¬ 
plex kind of expression. Here we see a development from 
general objects frequently suggested by teachers to a more 
and more explicit description of a male figure involving more 
and more direct and outspoken hostility. The excerpt takes 
on more meaning when one knows that in other activities 
Bud had used trains as weapons and had identified water 
with urine. His father was exceedingly abusive to him, and 
he was terrorized of the “boogey man,” who, he was con¬ 
vinced, lived in the basement of his tenement. These activi¬ 
ties and experiences suggest that even the conventional objects 
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—snow men, balls, and birthday cakes—may be highly com¬ 
pressed symbols with idiomatic meanings for this child and 
for others as well. 

Bud, age four years, literally tears into the clay, saying, “I 
know what I’m doing, I don’t need an apron.” His fat chunky 
little fingers dig and he mutters, “Monkeys go like that. . . . 
Squeeze him and squeeze him and tear a hole and stand him 
up.” As he says this he fiercely pounds the clay into small 
pieces, using his whole body to press on it, and gets red in 
the face. Then he takes one piece and rolls it into a ball, “A 
snowball, ha, ha, ha! Look what I made, going to make a 
big snowball. . . .” His very expressive fingers keep pressing 
holes into a new mass and he mumbles, “Deep holes. Going 
to dig a deeper one. Going to put a piece of clay into it.” He 
looks up at the observer and says, as he molds long strips, 
“Make a long piece, a candle burning, going to have a party. 
Don’t you know that? Two snow mans are coming to the 
party.” He is very intense again and explains his every move. 
“There, the funny snow man.” He tries to stick the “candle” 
into the mass of clay—“Candle burning.” He pushes more 
holes into the clay, “Look what I made!” He takes a flat thick 
piece and says, “I’m going to cover the party up.” Then he 
puts everything together and bangs the mass on the table. 
“Going to make a deep tricky hole.” Violently he pulls pieces 
off and then makes a long strip. “A train”—he mutters to him¬ 
self. “Wee, the choo-choo.” He continues to roll out more 
strips. “A big train is coming to town.” He connects the long 
pieces. Now he is more relaxed and calmer as he rolls out 
long pieces. He says, “Clay it up.” The teacher says it’s time 
to stop. Bud says, “First can I make the legs on the conductor? 
He has a broken leg, that’s why it comes off. It comes off be¬ 
cause it’s broken. Must have long legs—ooh [as ‘leg* comes off 
clay which is supposed to be the conductor]; it’s the broken 
leg-lands in a hospital.” Here Bud gets quite excited again 
and his eyes are fiery now. He makes two new long strips for 
the legs and says, “Look at my conductor. Woo, look at the 
head.” He pushes a hole into his mass of clay and says, “A 
boogey-man, he’s scared, the boogey-man.” With this he pounds 
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another hole into the mass, goes to the water can and pours 
water into the hole. Water spills over the block of stone and 
Bud squashes the clay back and forth over the wet. Here he 
is interrupted by the teacher. 

We have observed many other indirect ways of expressing 
hostility and aggression through the use of clay. Jill, a child 
of four years and nine months, had been extremely inhibited, 
timid, and asocial. Recently, however, she had begun to play 
with other youngsters, and the record below shows her at the 
clay table with her “best friend” in the group. Notice how 
she resorts to teasing as a means of expressing hostility to this 
newly won friend without running the risk of losing her. 


Vickie, Sally, and Jill are giggling together at the first feel 
of the clay. As they dig in, Jill repeats what one of the others 
is saving “What’s that?” She brings a small portion back to 
the table and starts to roll it into a ball. She then flattens it 
and pounds it. Her fingers are extremely deft and sure. 1 he 
group of three all pound and giggle. Jill’s giggle seems to come 
from way down inside and is rather throaty and her whole 
body moves with it. She makes four holes for eyes, nose and 
mouth and says, giggling, to Vickie, “This is you. . . . Yes it 
is.” She takes it over to the teacher and repeats, This is 
Vickie.” Then she starts to make something else and when 
the observer asks her what she is making now, she rep .es, 
“A basket.” Then she flattens and pounds some more, gigg ing 
a deep “Hee, hee.” She makes a flat piece with three balls in 
it and puts a handle over it. She says to Vickie, What is it. 
Then she says, “Cooking a face.” They both giggle and Jill 
says, “Well, you started it.” She makes a round flat mound 
with a thick handle (her usual creation), and Vickie whispers 
something into her ear. They both giggle at this. ,.11 makes 
another mound about l*/ 2 inches around and in it she puts 
eight tiny round balls, saying that they arc candy. She is 
talking with Vickie; other children come over and mess up 
some of Vickie’s work. Jill takes a piece of her own clay and 
says consolingly, “I’ll roll it for you,” and she rolls out a long 
strip for her friend. 
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Another child, described as extremely aggressive, presented 
quite a different picture. Her intense interest in tearing down 
and breaking up was characteristic also of her approach to 
other children and other areas of living. 

Tina, four years and nine months, is the only one at the 
table. Some pieces of clay are scattered about. She begins 
with a dynamic, workmanlike attitude, does not bother even 
to sit, but remains standing for a while. First she gathers up 
all the thin sticks lying about, then puts them down and picks 
up a large lump of clay, places it on a board, and pounds on 
it. She works intensely but is not overly interested in it and 
does not sing or murmur to herself as is her usual custom. 
She stops her pounding and stares at the clay, disinterestedly 
playing with a small piece with agile fingers. Seeming to make 
up her mind, she takes a rather large piece of clay from the 
bottle and picks smaller pieces from it, then places them back 
in the bottle. She takes out the rest of the large lumps of clay 
from the bottle and spreads them out, continues to break them 
down into small bits, and returns them to the botde. Her 
fingers are continually clawing and picking. Once or twice 
she is distracted and looks toward different parts of the room. 
But even while she is looking elsewhere, Tina does not stop 
tearing the clay apart. 

Of another child, a three-year-old, her teacher reports, 
“One day at clay time last week I observed her closely and 
these aggressive outbursts were quite evident. She trans¬ 
formed clay into cakes, chopped meat, etc., as she does sand, 
water, and snow on the playground. She worked away, cut¬ 
ting up meat, her tongue curled around her upper lip. Sud¬ 
denly she began to look abstracted and then began to scream, 
‘Oh, oh, oh,’ and pound the clay violently. This pattern 
was repeated several times.” 

Explicit references to family figures are not infrequent. In 
the record of Alice reproduced earlier in this chapter, the 
little girl said she would stay at the school nights and days 
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“and even mammy dies,” and then proceeded to flatten the 
clay with her full weight. And in another record, also in this 
same chapter, we found Carl “mashing my daddy up” to 
“make me a good daddy.” 

The record of Jack, given below, points quite clearly to a 
basic difficulty in the area of sexual identification and sex 
play. The fact that the observer was a male may have been 
important, since the boy tended to hide his sex play activities 
from his teacher, who was a woman. In this brief episode we 
find references to a male sex organ, to “not seeing” some¬ 
thing, to squeezing, to the emergence of a substance like 
orange juice, to its metamorphosis into something as large 
as an elephant and its trunk. 


Tack (four years and two months) is seated at a table work¬ 
ing with water, clay, and spatula. He leans over to watch the 
observer write, and says, “Look what I m rnakin A coal truck 
-a big one. A piece came ofl-it’s a man.” He laughs. Isn t 
he funnv? Look at his mouth and his nose and his eyes and 
his face.' Now watch.” He breaks off small pieces- See. He 
shapes a small pointed piece and laughs. “Look at the pec-pee 
Alternately he watches and smiles in a friendly manner at the 
observer and works with the clay. “See the man. His eyes he 
can’t see, can he?” He squeezes the clay hard. “Sec how tight 
it is? I’m squeezin’ orange juice. I’ll make an elephant wan 
to sec?” He forms a long trunk and attaches it to the large 
mass. He laughs. “That’s his trunk.” He looks at the ob¬ 
server questioningly. The observer suggests making peanuts. 
He forms small lumps and places them before the elephant. 
He laughs, “He’s eatin’ peanuts.” 


It is unfortunate that the observer did not encourage this 
child to continue to develop his own themes instead of in¬ 
truding adult suggestions. For Jack may have been leading 
up to a crucial remark or question which would have been 
helpful in understanding the specific confusions responsible 
for his difficulties, which manifested themselves in unwilling- 
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ness to confine defecation to the toilet, persistent sex play 
involving self-exhibition and masturbatory activities with little 
girls, inability to defend himself effectively against aggression, 
and failure to make a place for himself among the boys 

of his group. 

The following observation also indicates fantasy involving 
body products: 

Rollo (four years and five months) begins to roll clay, using 
more energy with each roll. He breaks off a piece and rolls 
it hard, and then breaks off another. Now he tries hard, using 
up much energy in his effort to put the pieces together 
again and makes one ball out of them. . . . Jasper comes over 
and points to a small piece of clay which Rollo broke from 
his rather large ball and asks, “Do you need this?” “Yes,” 
retorted Rollo as if that piece meant his life. Jasper walks 
away disappointed. Then Rollo smiles and oddly enough gives 
his clay to the teacher as she passes. Clumsily he gets up and 
begins to walk around the room, characteristically scratching 
his buttocks and pulling up his pants. Soon he spies a piece 
of clav (brown) on the floor, makes a grab for it, dashes into 
the toilet room, throws it into nearest toilet, and quickly flushes 
it down. He then glances around quickly, and seeing that the 
coast is clear he walks out of the toilet like a little angel—then 
goes back to see a job well done (the clay had been flushed 
away). He turns around, smiles broadly, walks back slowly 
to his own room, and sees Tita playing with brown clay. “That’s 
not chocolate,” he laughingly says, rubbing his face with his 
hands and squirming. “That’s not chocolate,” he repeats three 
times, each time getting louder. (He seems to derive much 
pleasure out of saying this or from mocking Tita.) 

Here, too, an alert teacher might have obtained valuable 
information by following up a child’s remarks. When Rollo 
said, “That’s not chocolate,” she might have responded smil¬ 
ingly (to match his mood). “No, Rollo? Then what is it?” 

The interest in sex parts and feces was, however, encoun¬ 
tered comparatively rarely in the group under observation 
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and the manner of expressing it was likely to be rather indirect 
or at least nonverbal. One of the children, a four-year-old 
boy who had been referred for study because of extreme 
aggressiveness, used the snow man, a favorite object in his 
group, as a basis for expressing this interest. He did not say 
anything specifically about sex parts but made a figure com¬ 
posed of five slightly flattened balls of clay piled on top of 
each other with a long symmetrical form extending from 
about the middle. He described it this way: “I made a snow 
man. I put on his hat. This is the daddy one.” 

It may be significant that in the few records where dis¬ 
cernible references to specific anatomy or toilet functions did 
appear (only in 5 out of 112), each of the children had been 
referred because of difficulties in adjustment, although the 
histories and the characteristic patterns of behavior varied 
widely. It may be that the presence of an observer inhibited 
some youngsters who might otherwise have expressed for¬ 
bidden” interests. However, since Bender and Woltmann 
apparently found similar interests frequently manifested by 
disturbed children, it may be that such expressions should be 
used as a sign that a child is experiencing special anxieties 
and needs clarification in this area. 

A number of the boys and girls seemed to gain particular 
pleasure from mixing water with their clay, but no explana¬ 
tory comments accompanied this behavior. However, judg¬ 
ing from the records of several who identified water with 
urine during other kinds of play, it would not seem too far 
fetched a suggestion that the water-clay type of play bears 
some relation to interest in body products. It may also be 
significant that children for whom water-play and wet clay 
had the greatest appeal were among those considered im¬ 
mature.” The less satisfactory their infancy period, the 
less warm and tender their mothers, the more zest the children 
seemed to display for this kind of play. 
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Because clay also involves water, and may be used to 
smear as well as to mold, the watchful teacher may sense a 
child’s need for other materials through his approach. In 
the following record of a four-year-old we see clearly that 
although clay itself does not yet offer the child a medium of 
expression he can use or enjoy, the way it is handled indi¬ 
cates that he would profit by an opportunity to play freely 
with water, finger-paints, or mud. 

Mrs. H asks Rudy to bring the water which she needs to 
soften the clay. He brings it over and pours all of it into the 
clay pot and goes to get more. As he does this, he drinks 
from the pail of water first. At Mrs. H’s suggestion, he gets 
a paper cup from the closet and goes to get a drink. When 
he comes back, he throws the top of the garbage pail on the 
floor and jumps up and down on it, laughing as he does so. 
Mrs. H gives him a sponge to wipe off the clay boards. He 
does so willingly, squeezing the sponge with obvious delight. 
He squeezes the sponge more than he wipes the boards. In 
due time he wipes off the four boards. When he is through, 
he sits and fingers the sponge and rolls a small ball of clay 
around in his hand. He watches Mrs. H talking and playing 
with Glenna, while he squeezes the sponge and makes faces 
by puckering his lips. 

The variety of fantasy expressed through clay is not 
limited to unpleasant or forbidden areas. For instance, one of 
the younger girls announced happily that she had made 
“Whcaties with butterscotch sauce.” Frequently children con¬ 
fine their clay products to one type, although the products 
may differ widely in form. These may all be objects which 
could be used to hurt or to frighten, such as guns, snakes, 
crocodiles—or “happy” things such as cookies, pies, birthday 
cakes, candy—or impersonal articles like chairs, sidewalks, 
ferryboats. The meaning of these persistently recurrent ob¬ 
jects cannot be completely understood without an intimate 
knowledge of each child, but it may be significant that food 
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objects appear with relative frequency in the work of appar¬ 
ently happy children while aggressive objects such as guns 
and crocodiles appear more frequently in the work of those 

who are belligerent and troubled. 

The joy and self-assurance which seem to be connected 

with creative activity frequently characterize manipulation of 
this material. Below we have the record of a spontaneous 
little girl of three years and ten months. 

Angela to Ellen: “I’ll roll it and roll it.” She does so in 
rhythm to her words. She punches a thumb hole m the ball 
and rolls some more. "Around and around and around we go 
around and around and around we go [rising pitch on each 
‘around,’ voice drops at ‘we go'] this early m the mo,-nm 
[again rolling clay with her right hand in rhythm with her 
voice]." She pushes a depressor through the midd e of the ba^ 
peering to see it come out of the other side, pulls it out, and 
mils the ball again. Ellen pushes the depressors into the clay 

in the can. Angela: “Don't take it out. Leave “ D “ * 

take it out. Now you can stick another stick in, hen you take 
them out, don't you. When you need them you take them.out 
(She means that it is a convenient way to keep «icks, m«ead 
of loose in the can.) "These are the same as the docto. 
these sticks are the same ” She puts a little piece of clay m her 
mouth, takes it out, rubs it oft on the board, l°°kmg a. the 
observer To Hilda, “I put a piece of clay in my mouth, and 
out again. He-he-he-he [laughing]." She walks away 
shows her big ball with the thumb hole to Ray and Steve, 
make a key hole-a big double key hole.” She walks away 

singing to herself. 

The following record illustrates the same thing in a minor 
key. It is significant that it mirrors the behavior of a boy w o 
was described variously as a “vegetable,” and an ‘ amoeba. 

Tony (three years and seven months) sits down and watches 
Sandra who is poking a finger into a ball of clay. The teach 
comes and puts some clay in front of him. He looks at t and 
then at the teacher. His eyes follow her as she walks to the 
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bathroom for water. A boy sitting opposite Tony pats his 
clay, lifting his hand high. Tony does the same, lifting his 
right hand up and down, not quite so vigorously as the other 
boy, but evidently enjoying it because he smiles and laughs to 
himself, looking down at the clay. The boy now does the same 
thing with both hands and Tony follows suit, then rubs his 
hands together. The teacher brings water and pours it into 
a hole in the clay. Tony starts to massage the water into the 
clay. The teacher says, “I will show you how to do this.” She 
kneads the clay and water into a soft, homogeneous mass. She 
leaves. Tony slaps the clay, then pokes a finger into it, look¬ 
ing at Sandra meantime. Then he tries to pull the whole mass 
off the board with both hands, but can’t do it. Finally he 
holds onto the board with the left hand and pulls with his 
right. The clay comes away and, still holding it in his right, 
he slaps it with his left. Then he holds it in both hands and 
looks around. He slaps it and says to Sandra, “I can’t hear 
it.” To the teacher who is passing by, ‘‘I am making a hat.” 
He pauses, “It’s a pancake now.” The boy opposite says, “I 
am making a boat.” Tony: “I’ll smash it. I’ll smash it. I’ll 
smash it.” (This is a very unusual utterance for Tony.) 

The particular need served by clay frequently depends on 
its place in the day’s activity. It can offer a calming and 
integrating experience as well as a release for hostility and 
aggression. The observation of Violet, reproduced earlier 
in this chapter, was made after the child, an ordinarily ag¬ 
gressive three-year-old, had had a very satisfying and intense 
experience with easel painting. The controlled and con¬ 
structive quality of her play was rather unexpected, judging 
both from our knowledge of the child and from our experi¬ 
ence with other children who seemed to be of a similar tem¬ 
perament. The observer who made this record believed that 
she had gained so much release from her previous activity that 
she was ready to settle down to constructive work when she 
came to the clay. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

It should be clear from the foregoing discussion that clay 
can render several valuable services to both teachers and 
children. It is spontaneously sought and vigorously U5cd y 
aggressive children who often create the teacher’s most diffi¬ 
cult problems of group management. Therefore, if it is reach y 
accessible, it will be used to drain off some of the energy 
which otherwise find expression against group mates and 
largely vitiate the benefits of group life for many of the other 
children. For the inhibited child, work with clay in a group 
offers an opportunity for learning about his playmates and 
for experiencing feelings of kinship with them, without the 
necessity of responding to direct social impacts which he may 

not yet be able to manage. 

Because clay lends itself so easily to use in a group with¬ 
out necessitating constant care and direct supervision by the 
teacher it ofTers her an opportunity to observe her children 
in many ways. It may, indeed, give her some helpful indi¬ 
cations of what to expect, if it is offered early in the term 
before she has had a chance to get to know them. The child s 
manner of approaching and manipulating the c ay seem to 
characteristic of his whole approach to life. As we note 
before, there is a striking difference between aggressive 
and well-adjusted children on this score. Generally the wcl - 
adjusted children make a more direct approach using tools 
and molds much less frequently, and they handle the clay 
in a vigorous and forthright manner. They tend to poke, 
pound, and pinch instead of gently slapping, patting, or 
scratching. More actual molding is found among we - 
adjusted children than among either the aggressive or the 
inhibited children, but by and large the aggressive children 
tend to create and name more products than does any other 

group. 
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For some children, of course, the messiness of clay seems 
to be a threat, and they tend to withdraw from it with ex¬ 
pressions of disgust. Such an attitude in itself is a sure indi¬ 
cator of some difficulty in adjustment. Fortunately, there 
are many substitute materials which resemble clay to some 
extent but which are more acceptable to such children. Dough 
made with equal parts of flour and salt has similar proper¬ 
ties. It looks cleaner than clay and it has the virtue of re¬ 
sembling something familiar if the children come from homes 
where they can observe baking. Papier-mach£ is another sub¬ 
stitute, and Plasticine might be used as an introductory plastic 
material for a child who seems unable to accept clay, since 
it is somewhat less messy and adhesive. Finally, the best 
material so far found has been snow. Almost without excep¬ 
tion, children who had shown inhibitions with respect to clay 
seemed to lose them after a severe snowstorm had given them 
some zestful experience with molding and wielding snow. 
In reports of teachers about behavior changes in individual 
children we find numerous references to “the big snow.” 

Without exception, youngsters who seem well adjusted in 
other areas turn to clay with enormous enthusiasm and ex¬ 
press a good deal of satisfaction either with the creative process 
or with their products. Extremely bright children tend to 
talk more about what they are doing and express more 
grandiose intentions about creating things than their less 
gifted peers. They are also more fluid and flexible, swinging 
with great ease from one concept to another. 

Some anxious children find clay an ideal material for pro¬ 
jecting their private worlds. For these it would be well if 
some arrangement could be made so that playing with clay 
need not always be a group activity, since they sometimes 
refuse to participate with the others. However, at other times 

a child mav ask for clav, and it is not advisable to let con- 

• * 

sidcrations of routine interfere with such requests because 
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they often mean that the child has something vital to express 
and cannot or will not do it while others are present. It may 
be that the teacher herself cannot understand what he is try¬ 
ing to communicate, but it is well to note what happens for 
the sake of a fuller understanding later on or for reference 
to a worker trained in the interpretation of projective materi¬ 
als. In at least one instance, that of Bud, cited earlier in this 
chapter, a record of the clay session led to questions about the 
child’s background which eventually clarified the basis for 
some of his difficulties. The records of Jill and John (also 
reported earlier in this chapter), contain material which 

could be similarly fruitful. 

It may be helpful to remember also that when children 
offer the teacher bits of information about themselves or the.r 
families they are often trying to establish closer contact with 
her and may be on the verge of really talking about things 
of great moment to them. The manner in which s e re 
their confidences will determine how far they will g°- 
Carl (whose record appears earlier in this chapter) s a e 
to talk about his mother’s name, his teacher might have sal 
simply and invitingly, “Yes?”-and waited for him to con- 
tinue. Instead she volunteered his sisters name. Similary 
when he announced that his product was a man, she mig^ 

have said something like, “I see-What kind of man. 

rather than ask where his arms and legs were. The object 
of such noncommital remarks as these is to assure the ch, d 
of his teacher's attention and interest and to encourage him to 
communicate wha, he may wish to say without imposing 
her own ideas. As we see from Carl’s report, a suggestion from 
the teacher which does not correspond to his own intent 
is ignored by him-but in a less assured child it might have 
interfered with a stream of expression, either turning it or 

damming it. 
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Perhaps the greatest source of interference with the poten¬ 
tial usefulness of clay as a medium of self-discovery lies in 
the teacher’s lack of recognition of its meaning to children. 
Her overemphasis on named products frequently bewilders 
and frustrates the young child, since he cannot understand 
what she is talking about and she obviously does not under¬ 
stand what he is experiencing. Instead of speaking about 
what the child is making , it might be helpful if the teacher 
commented on what he is doing. “We’re having lots of fun, 
aren’t we?” will strike a more responsive chord than “What 

are you making?” 

Offering models for the children to copy or showing them 
what to do with the clay can often have a stultifying effect 
and in some cases a devastating one. In the record below, 
notice how the imposition of too high a standard produces a 
reaction of disgust and unprovoked hostility. 

Ronald (four years and four months) went to the clay table 
from the block comer. He is pale and coughs a great deal. He 
rolled a piece of clay in his hand, saying, “I’m making a dog,” 
then rolled another piece and fastened it to the first. “I can’t 
make a dog. . . .” There is a new little boy in the group today, 
and his mother sat beside him at the opposite end of the table 
from Ronald, and made some clay animals skillfully. He rolled 
some more and fastened it to a black piece of clay, then made 
small balls and flattened them. Arnold and Eddie joined the 
group. Ronald made a man with pieces of clay and made 
white clay rolls for arms which he curled around the body. The 
other children were asking the mother how she made the cats 
with curly tails. . . . The mother is getting the others, espe¬ 
cially Arnold, to follow her example in each step of rolling 
the pieces for the animals. Ronald made a roll of black clay 
and put a small roll of white clay on top of it and two rolls of 
white clay under it, looking at the animals the mother had 
made. He mashed it all up together with a disgusted expres¬ 
sion. Erwin joined the group. “I’m making Santa and his 
deer,” Ronald told him. Ronald said to Eddie, “I can beat 
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you, Eddie.” “No, you can’t. Can he, Arnold?” Ronald: “I 
can stick a needle into you. It would hurt you.’ 

The endless snow men and birthday cakes that follow a 
teacher’s example undoubtedly constitute a barrier to further 
exploration. Even a well-intentioned compliment about some¬ 
thing a child has made may prevent his moving on to other 
things for a considerable period of time. It seems wiser to 
express appreciation of what he is experiencing than to ad¬ 
mire a product which may only be an accident and which 
holds little meaning until the teacher weights it for him by 
her comments. 

Sometimes youngsters need long uninterrupted periods of 
time with clay really to get going. Rigidly scheduled sessions 
which are arbitrarily terminated to maintain a preplanned 
routine would obviously interfere with the fullest use of the 
material by such children. They might be permitted to con¬ 
tinue, if they wish, while those who are finished with the 
clay go on to other things. If the teacher would regard the 
clay period as not just busywork or an activity to keep the 
children from getting into mischief, but as a legitimate 
channel for exploration, expression, and self-assertion, having 
unique meanings for each child engaged in it, we feel sure 
she would make possible this extra opportunity. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Use of Graphic Materials 

CO-AUTHOR OF THIS CHAPTER! MRS. ELLEN SCHINDEL 


Poster paints, easels, brushes, paint jars, crayons, newsprint, 
and drawing paper are almost routinely included in the budget 
for every preschool group. The reasons for their inclusion and 
the best approach to their use, are, however, not so commonly 
recognized. Despite a widely expanded interest in the possi¬ 
bilities offered by these graphic materials in recent years, a 
great many misconceptions and groundless assumptions still 
surround them. Probably the most persistent and most dam¬ 
aging of these is the notion that whenever a child paints he 
must be copying something in the outside world. The first 
question in the mind of many adults is, “What arc you paint¬ 
ing?”—as if to imply that whenever a child wields a brush he 
is trying to become an artist—and a limited, literal-minded one 
at that. Such an approach effectively blocks, confines, and 
angers the child, as the following observations indicate: 

Record I. Erica (four years old) paints with careless and easy 
strokes, not too precisely. Holding the brush in one hand while 
the other hangs down, she covers one side of the paper with a 
mass of brown paint. The brush strokes are vaguely like con¬ 
centric circles. No specific form has yet come out of the paint¬ 
ing. Erica is, for the most part, quiet, but she calls to the teacher, 
telling her that she is painting. The teacher comes over and 
watches her paint. She asks what she is painting, but Erica does 
not answer (possibly out of shyness). The teacher leaves and 
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Erica returns to her painting. The question, however, seems to 
have made her self-conscious, for now she leaves the aimless 
solid mass and starts to paint lines on the other side of the 
paper, with slow and careful movements. The color brown has 
been used exclusively throughout. Some of the lines painted 
are curved, some circular, and others end in curlicues. Stopping, 
Erica puts down the brush and looks critically at her work. 
She does not seem satisfied, for, picking up the brush once 
more, she quickly adds some dots on the top of the paper. Put¬ 
ting down the brush, she runs to the same teacher and en¬ 
thusiastically tells her that she has finished her painting. The 
teacher returns with her and again asks what the picture repre¬ 
sents. Erica smiles hopelessly but does not answer. Following 

is a sketch of this painting. 



Record 2. Carlos (four years and ten months) „ 8^,* 
purple pencil and draws while Oliver watches. O i ■ 

Carlos: -No, boa,. This is the chimney.” Oliver: Make me 
one, Carlos.” “Can’t you make one yourself. He p 
to show Oliver how to make one. “There (puts is pic u 
fore Oliver)-you look at that and see how it goes. Oliver 
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draws a fluttering line across his paper. Carlos slaps Oliver’s 
hand. “No, a straight line-that’s nght. Now make the house. 
Carlos inspects it, takes the crayon from Oliver and draws in 
portholes. Adult watching: “What is this, Carlos, ^his is 
a car.” Adult: “But isn’t this a boat?” Carlos: Yes, but 
the car is underneath. . . .” He turns and shows the picture 
to the admiring teacher. Adult: “What’s that?” “Oh, thats 
the sun shining.” The teacher asks, “That is the moon unt 
it, Carlos?” Carlos: “Yeah.” Adult: “What’s that?” Carlos: 
“That’s a lil* conductor house.” Adult: “What’s that? Jessie. 
“Mind your own business.” Carlos: “Yeah, mind your own 
business.” Carlos scrawls over the book again, as does Oliver. 

These records leave no doubt that there is a yawning gap 
between the approach of children and that of adults to the 
painting activity. The adults assume throughout that the chil¬ 
dren are painting “something,” and even where this is so, as 
in the case of Carlos, they are unable to accept the natural 
fluidity of the child’s concepts. Moreover, by premature 
questioning, Erica’s teacher interferes with the child s own 
expression, and destroys her unabashed absorption in spread¬ 
ing paint. Too often it is taken for granted that when chil¬ 
dren come to the easel they do so with deliberate intention, 
clearly defined and readily expressed in words. How far 
from the truth this is, we shall see even more fully from 
statements made by psychologists who have worked exten¬ 
sively in the field of children's painting. 

The most striking point that emerges from the writings 
of such specialists as Bland, Despert, Liss, and Alschuler and 
Hattwick, is the general agreement that young children have 
no intention of representing objects when they paint. Instead 
of painting things, they paint feelings—instead of expressing 
ideas they are trying to say what they feel and how they feel. 
However, not all observers agree that the emotions themselves 
are the starting point. Some point out that painting is first 
of all a motor activity and an extension of the child’s move- 
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ments. However, it seems to us that in mirroring movements 
the paintings may also be expressing what the child Is feel¬ 
ing, since his body is still his primary vehicle of expression. 

All this means that to understand these products we must 
forget the traditional approach to painting as an art form, 
as something that “holds a mirror up to nature, and regard 
it as a reflection of the emotions and attitudes of the indi¬ 
vidual child. This point of view fits in well with the objectives 
of the present study. Our aims here, as with the other media, 
are to discover the meanings that painting and drawing have 
for children, what they do for them, and what help they 
offer the adult in understanding and guiding them. We shall 
refer occasionally to the many explorations of painting as a 
means of assessing developmental status and discovering diag 
nostic clues for screening and therapeutic purposes, but by 
and large we believe they are of limited use to the teacher. 
On the other hand, we shall not regard painting and draw¬ 
ing as skills to be perfected for achievement purposes. We 
shall approach them, rather, as positive instruments for 
healthy growth. The fact that they seem to be so intimately 
related to inner states of feeling makes this approach a 
promising one. 

First Approaches to Painting; Exploration 

and Experimentation 

We begin with an aspect of the painting experience that 
has rarely been mentioned in the discussions to date. V cn a 
young child is first confronted with the materials, he does not 
see them as a means to something eke—even to the expression 
of feelings—but rather as a challenge to investigation and a 
source of immediate experience. He therefore brings t em 
into contact with his organs for exploration, his eyes, s in, 
nose, and mouth. Until he has fully satisfied himself about 
their intrinsic qualities, he is not ready to venture further. 
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Again and again our records show a blocking in the conven¬ 
tional use of painting materials because this primary explora¬ 
tion has not been completed. 

The second step in the child’s approach is still exploratory, 
but focuses on objects outside himself. He finds no special 
significance in putting the paint on a piece of paper—he 
would like to see how it spreads over everything, and he can¬ 
not see why he should not put it on tables, chairs, walls, etc. 
At this stage he is still not interested in producing anything 
resembling a picture. But he is now achieving a satisfaction 
beyond the discovery of sensory qualities; he is making a lasting 
impression on things around him and in a small way changing 
the world itself. To this extent he has created something, but 
it is not yet a planned and purposeful creation. In fact, the 
effects he produces are likely to be a complete surprise to him 
since he has trouble making the brush go where he wants it 
to go. Yet, no matter how far the results are from any inten¬ 
tions he might have, we do know that they arouse his inter¬ 
est and suggest further possibilities for action. 

To illustrate these early stages in the painting process, we 
should like to offer several records of very young children, 
ranging in age from two and one half to three years. In the 
first record, Terry, a two-and-one-half-year-old girl, shows 
more interest in putting paint on herself than in what she 
can produce on the paper. She is clearly experimenting not 
only with the paint but with her own movement patterns. 

In a purposeful way Terry took the brush in her left hand, 
dipped it in the pot of red paint, and with the brush dripping 
wet made several quick, long, vertical strokes on the left side 
of the paper. Then dipping it again and grasping it in both 
hands she reached up and tried to cover the top of the paper 
with color, still using vertical strokes, however. She then went 
back to making horizontal strokes on the left side. After a 
few strokes with her right hand Terry shifted the brush back 
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to her left and, more aimless and relaxed, began to get it very 
wet and hit it against the paper. Her attention was on the re¬ 
sulting drips which seemed to please her greatly. Turning 
toward Ron, for the first time, she began to paint his fingers 
(with his complete cooperation). Then wordlessly she handed 
the brush to him and held out both her hands. Very quickly 
then they handed the brush back and forth daubing at each 
others’ fingers and giggling. Ron finally got up to show the 
teacher his hands and she drew him into a group for a story. 
Terry looked intently at her hands for a moment and then very 
purposefully began to paint the nails of her right hand, doing 
a remarkably skillful job of getting a blob of paint on each 
tiny nail. Then she tried to paint the nails of her left hand with 
the brush in her right but was not so skillful and was obvi¬ 
ously not quite satisfied. She ended by painting each finger 
on her left hand, not just the nails. Terry then went back to 
painting on the paper, then she stood up and literally pounded 
the brush on the paper, spattering herself and me. She did this 
quite solemnly and intently. 

The following record of a three-year-old is typical of a 
spontaneous young child’s approach to easel painting. Notice 
that his major preoccupation seems to be with making an 
impression—on the paper, on the walls, on the woodwork, on 
another child’s painting. In the second excerpt, when he 
says, “I’m painting right here,” he makes it quite clear that 
paint means the sheer activity of spreading the paint, and not 
producing something he needs to name or explain. 

Excerpt 1. Barry (age three) puts the brush in his right hand 
and dips into the red paint. He changes the brush from right 
to left using large up and down strokes, and plenty of paint. 
When the paper is completely covered he goes to the teacher 
and says, “Finished.” With brush in hand he goes to a picture 
on the wall and paints. The teacher asks him to put the brush 
back in the jar; on the way to the easel he paints the woo - 
work. The teacher wants to take his smock off, but he pulls 
away and points to the easel. She gives him fresh paper. He 
draws a line down the paper with one stroke and plenty o 
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paint, then makes a large circle next to it. With brush in hand, 
he goes over to look at the picture on the next easel, and be¬ 
gins to paint on it. He goes to the woodwork again and paints, 
but for only one minute; then he goes back to the other easel, 
picks up the brush in the yellow jar and paints. 

Excel pt 2. Barry starts to paint again while his smock is being 
buttoned. He begins to use two brushes at once, one in each 
hand, dipping into the green paint. Then he concentrates on 
using brown paint and one brush, alternating hands, and he 
completely covers the paper with paint. He starts another 
paper with large round strokes with his left hand, using brown 
paint. He paints slowly, jerking the brush over the area. He 
mumbles and hums, then sings “Fair)’ Boat, fairy boat go 
round,” over and over again. He goes over, looks at Pat’s paint¬ 
ing, and smiles. Pat comes over to see Barry’s painting and 
Barn.- says, “I’m painting right here.” Then he goes over to 
Pat’s paper and paints on his picture. 

After a child has learned to confine his efforts within the 
edges of the paper, he still works in a direct and uncontem- 
plative way. His paintings are almost fortuitous results of 
feeling and movement with perhaps some elementary appre¬ 
ciation of spatial relations and color qualities. The record 
reproduced below presents a child who has reached the stage 
of recognizing his product as a separate thing from the process 
of making it. However, his painting is still an experience to 
be enjoyed in itself, not as a symbolic representation of some¬ 
thing else. Here again it is apparent that the questioning 
of an adult is an embarrassment, although the boy tries hard 
to find a reply that will be satisfactory. It would certainly 
seem that an insistence on questions to which the child can 
make no valid response gives him at least a mild push in 
the direction of hypocrisy. 

Carl (age three and one half) looks at the drawing board and 
without any hesitation takes the yellow paint and starts to 
paint the corner of the paper. He makes large firm strokes, 
all straight lines. He appears to be intensely absorbed and to 
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be enjoying himself. He takes the next colors, green, blue, and 
red in the order that they are lined up and repeats the same- 
type of strokes in each color. The teacher asks him what he 
is drawing. He does not answer, so she repeats the question. 
He states, “This is your pic-cher.” She removes the painting 
and he starts a new design. He starts to make larger strokes 
using all the various colors. He paints the clips holding the 
drawing paper and states to the teacher nearby 1 m painting 
this” The teacher explains that we don't do that. He paints 
the clip for just one last stroke, and seems to get a great deal 
of fun from this. Now he makes broader more energetic 
strokes, and starts to fill the entire paper. His ongue is out 
as he works. When one hand gets paint on it he P aces th 
brush in the other hand and continues painting white dean 
ing the dirty hand on the smock. When the hand is clean he 
refumes painting with that one. The teacher passes so he Jocks 
up and states very proudly and confidently, This .t rny p ehen 
TTie teacher asks him what he is painting. He repeats after 
her, "What is it?" Then he says. "It's an airplane He start 
to paint with blue paint, using both hands The cachcr ask ^ 

him “Is that the way we hold the brush. 

’ , l- hand He takes two brushes and 

answer but removes his lett nana. rx to 

paints simultaneously with both hands, c uc es > paint 

get a mischievous delight from this. He wi * f ‘ , cn 

drip down in complete fasiination. He ma o repeats 

and spring, back a step so as not to be .pUdted He repeats 

this about six times jumping back in perfect rhythm an ° “ 
ordination so that it almost approaches a dance The 
asks him if he has finished. Car emphatically say. No 
Asked about hi, picture he say,, “ItU and P. Asked ,f 
would like finger-painting, he says, es. 

Painting as Expression 

When we move beyond the child's first approach to paint¬ 
ing, two major functions become apparent, first, t e P 
Sion of inner impulses not a. all understood by the child, and 
second, the release of emotional pressures. Alschuler and 
Hattwick* suggest that “children can use paints and crayon. 
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to express absorbing experiences and preoccupations which 
they are not yet able to express in words.” Moreover, when 
they begin to make drawings of human beings, it is sug¬ 
gested that their representations reflect themselves—not as 
they look but as they feel themselves to be. 

Bland also emphasizes the use of drawing and painting as 
a form of communication. She points out that it is as natural 
for children to draw and paint as it is for them to talk and 
that these media provide a more basic kind of language 
than speaking or writing because they are more direct and 
immediate. That is, through color, line, and shape it is 
possible to project emotions and feelings without the inter¬ 
vention of words. This is reason enough for encouraging 
a child to express himself in his own way, and we may be 
sure that if he is satisfied with his efforts, they are adequate 
for his own purposes. 

Because painting so often expresses the inner life of the 
child, it can furnish revealing clues to aspects of the world 
that are important and challenging to him. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case during the preschool years when children 
function more impulsively, more freely and spontaneously 
than at any other stage in their development. When we look 
at a painting from this point of view, as a substitute for or 
a precursor of language, we see once more how inappropriate 
it is to ask a child what he is painting. Such a question de¬ 
mands that he put into words what he only senses in a vague 
and formless way, and what he must express through paint¬ 
ing precisely because he cannot put it into words. Later in 
this chapter we shall consider paintings as a source of clues 
to the child’s emotional life; at the moment we shall examine 
only their expressive qualities. 

The joy that children experience when they are able to 
express themselves through painting is clearly evidenced by 
their rhythmical body movements, by singing, dancing, smil- 
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ing, by their absorption and their unusual warmth toward 
others and generosity in giving away their products. Nonce 
in the following record of four-year-old girls, the evidences 
of absorption, relaxation, and pleasure, both in the process 
of spreading paint and in the final product. The association 
of Christmas and birthdays with the painting activity is also 
an indication that it is a happy time for them. 

Wanda (four years old) pot the brush in the blue paint arid 
tried to make a circle. She was apparently concentrating hard 
her tongue sticking out. Then she took green pain and made 
a line down the middle. Next she took yellow and put it on 
in blotches, then dabbed on brown, rhythmically, making nose 
with her mouth in time with the movement of her brush Oh 
how pretty I made it!” she repeated over and over. She ° a °b 
on green saying, “More and more and more, then used blue, 
name? “iT2o£r out loud, and began to dance and sing 
"Teacher, isn't this a pretty picture I made? Isr.ths^a cu» 
picture?” She almost sings this out, smiling very happdy. I m 
going to make another picture, acute picture. ,f h | 
sing, “Here comes Rosa walking down the street ^e vvorked 

quietly on a new picture, using green, Christmas tree th 

time. A little girl Christmas." To the tune of Happy Birthday 

she sang the words, “Make him happy to >°“- „ 

happy to you.” Then she sang, "Good night, Carl la la - - 
Carl was painting on the other side of the easel. She took he, 
painting off the board and called the teacher. 

Even very active children will become absorbed in a paint- 
ing experience. Eldon, almost five, was a rather un 
ing, poorly coordinated lad who seemed to find most of his 
pleasure in large muscle activity. However, at the easel he 
gave every evidence of pleasure and produced apparently 
aimless patterns with the appearance of being engage in 

very meaningful task. 

“I want to paint.” Eldon goes and gets himself apron and 
mixes all the paints with each brush. He ta es e , 
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it in the middle and, with his mouth open, paints a wavy red 
line across the paper. Then he takes the next brush and with 
heavier red paint makes a thick curved line. He takes the 
next brush and color, and with both hands firmly holding the 
brush he rushes to rub paint over the thin red line he made 
first. He takes the blue brush and makes a circle, then goes 
over it with red paint. He makes an orange circle, then a 
heavy green circle and a heavy green line extending from it. 
He turns and tips his head to follow the curved line as he 
paints it. Singing, he takes a brush with green and then takes 
orange, and across the green line he paints orange. He stamps 
his feet. Taking the brown, he makes a line straight down. He 
makes a red line down and then a brown line across, a heavier 
red line, and another red on the top of the page. Calling the 
teacher, he says, “Mrs. S for you.” She writes his name. “Is 
that you?” Teacher: “It’s Eldon because you painted it.” El¬ 
don looks pleased. 

For some children, indeed, painting offers a means of 
expression not offered by any other medium. Sally, Eldon’s 
sister, was such a child. Ordinarily shy, quiet, and mousy, her 
vivid paintings foreshadowed the attractive, alert little person 
she grew into. 

Sally (age three) puts red paint at either end of the two 
easels which she and the teacher are setting up and pink at the 
upper end of one. She gets some red paint on her hands, drops 
everything, and runs to the teacher excitedly, “I got red on my 
hands!” The teacher suggests that she wipe it off, showing 
no concern. Sally does this and returns to the easels. She 
places blue next to the pink, then picks up a big yellow jar. 
“And yellow!” she says animatedly. The paint spills and she 
stares at it intently for a second, then runs to the teacher. 
Teacher: “Get a spoon from Mrs. S.” She runs right off on 
this errand, calling, “Mrs. S, give me a spoon.” “Orange paint 
spilled,” she says as she returns with the spoon. Sally wipes 
with a rag. She catches her breath. “Some paint on the floor!” 
she exclaims. She wipes vigorously, then stands back to observe. 
“Still painty!” she comments, and wipes some more. “Now 
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you can paint” says the teacher. Sally jumps up and down 
in excitement. ‘‘Me want red.” “You’ve got red,” says the 
teacher. “Yellow now. Yellow,” says Sally quickly. She skips 
over to the easel. “Me going to sit down on chair,” she an¬ 
nounces. A smile of interest plays over her face as she settles 
down to paint. She dips her brush in the red and makes the 
painting sketched here. 



SKETCH OF sally’s PAINTING 

Within the preschool period, the years between two and 
four seem to be especially appropriate for the use of painting 
as a purely expressive medium. These arc the years when 
it is least representational and most directly the fluid deriva¬ 
tive of the child’s approach to the materials. It is also the 
time when a channel for immediate expression is most needed 
because of the intensity of feelings and the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in putting them into words. And it is interesting that 
this is the time when the children themselves seem to be most 
attracted to this activity. But it is the active process of paint 
ing rather than the product that is significant. It appears, 
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therefore, that the period when easel painting has its greatest 
significance occurs when its products have their least apparent 
meaning. 

Painting for Release 

All authorities interested in the use of painting for pro¬ 
moting mental health agree that it offers an opportunity for 
emotional release that is not readily available in many other 
media. Its particular virtue seems to be that the individual 
can achieve this release without necessarily telling someone 
about his difficulties or the nature of his feelings. Liss 2 echoes 
the sentiments of many other workers when he says, “Firstly 
the activity is an emotional release, a cathartic phenomenon 
which may have a temporary and not particularly purposeful 
element other than a safety valve to repressed energy, or it 
may be a step in a process which subsequently becomes ob¬ 
jectively more purposeful.” He also points out that “. . . abate¬ 
ment of anxiety and the attainment of satisfaction are im¬ 
portant by-products of the finished art form.” 

Other workers have made more specific statements about 
the significance of painting for different kinds of children. 
Alschuler and Hattwick enumerate the following indicators 
of release: freer behavior during the painting situation than 
during other activities, more personal verbalizing, more social 
interaction, more laughter and other expressions of pleasure, 
and more indications of feelings such as demonstrations of 
affection or hostility. They suggest that it offers genuine 
therapeutic value since it lends itself to symbolic expression 
and may be used for sublimating feelings and anxieties that 
can not be expressed in more direct and overt ways. As a 
result of their intensive research in the field of painting and 
personality, they suggest a simple description of the kinds of 
children who most frequently seek out easel painting and 
for whom it serves as an outlet for impulsive or emotional 
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drives. These children, they say, tend (1) to be among the 
youngest and least mature in the nursery group; (2) to 
come from homes which have exerted too much control 
over them; (3) to be involved in strong emotional conflicts 
and to be more preoccupied with resolving these conflicts 
than with reacting objectively or wholeheartedly to people 
and situations. They also point out that children whose emo¬ 
tional life is still largely unchanneled and undefined seem 
to find easel painting a particularly satisfying medium for 

expression. , . 

Dcspert observes that drawing is a good oudet for active 

children because it provides a means for pure motor expres¬ 
sion. In this connection, Bland also is convinced that art 
can be a safety valve for the explosive child, who paints an 
splashes out feelings of aggressiveness and hostility that wou 
be far more dangerous if expressed in other ways. 

For the withdrawn or constricted child, it is agreed t 
painting can also have a stimulating and wholesome e 
Because there are no rules about how to say what you need o 
say through painting, the timid child need not be afraid to 
approach this medium. Those who have been made afraid 
of dirt and mess can find in it an outlet that oes no vio 
their established controls. Through this medium, many ol 
these children make their first step toward free expression 

without feeling a sense of guilt. 

For the child who is withdrawn because he !S preoccupie 

with inner problems and confusions, painting can e 8 
relief and a bridge to reality. Once his pressing but nebulous 
feelings have been given tangible form, the chi n 
easier to talk about his troubles and accept the c p e n 
Older children can use their paintings and dr ^ win ^ 
symbols of their conflicts and as a means of tel ing 
stories in safely disguised form. Bender and appapo P 
out that deeply troubled children tend to use animal figures 
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for symbolic representation of parents or of feared qualities 
in their parents. However, all workers in this field unite in 
the warning that the meanings cannot be understood without 
a good deal of verbalization on the part of the children. 
Even then understanding is not easy and frequently requires 
the highly developed techniques of the depth psychologist. 

From our own observations it is apparent that painting 
serves four different “release functions.” Each of these will 
be described and illustrated in the sections that follow. 

1. Painting and Messing 

Because painting permits “messing” in a controlled form, 
it provides overly inhibited children with a release from their 
need to suppress an unspoken desire to mess. When they use 
a brush, they do not have to get dirty. Also since paints 
may be mixed to produce colors resembling body products, 
they offer an excellent substitute for direct investigation and 
manipulation. 

The following record was taken in a therapeutic nursery 
center where finger-painting was purposely avoided because 
it was felt that it might overexcite the children. Note that tlie 
subject, Rose, seems to come alive only after she has cast 
her brush aside and come into direct bodily contact with 
the paints. 

Rose (three years old) dips her brush in the yellow paint 
with her right hand and with her other hand picks her nose; 
she has a dreamy far-off look on her face. She makes three 
downward brush strokes, stops and looks around, then con¬ 
tinues dabbing on the yellow paint. At this point she sees that 
the swing is free and looks as if she were about to go over to 
it when Charlie rushes over and takes it. Rose, with brush 
still in hand, looks very dejected. The teacher brings over some 
blue paint. She takes some and dabs it over the yellow, then 
goes over it with red. The teacher writes Rose’s name on the 
paper. She continues dabbing red paint with downward strokes 
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over the whole mass, then uses the yellow then the blue, in 
the same way. Occasionally she stops and looks over to se 
wL the other children are doing. Her mother comes over and 
IT shows her where “my name” is. She then strokes the m^ 
of paint with her hand. Then dips (with a sudden spurt o 
t'Z and intensity) the three brushes into ‘he ye low pain, 
then into the blue, and smears the mass on the paper » < 

three brushes. She looks at her smeary hands, wipes them on 

the wet pain, on the paper as if she were doing n - 

next she dips her hands into the pot of paint ^dP“ nds “ 
“wash” her hands with the paint. She then smeats ti e hands 
again on the paper. She is giggling and smiling broadly as she 
washes and smears, and has a wonderful time until he teacher 

suggests that she wash her hands and star. «'‘ h some 
p “ts. The children get ready to go up on the roof so 

is no further painting. 

The painting of objects such as boxes, cam, clay,. and 
dough products often supplies a satisfying outlet for the de 
to mess One Uttle boy, who usually got pain, all over him 
self and everything else, spent a happy half hour smearing an 

old box with yellow, ending up with the telling 
love to get my hands dirty.” The next two records revolve 
about a girl of four and one half years whose outstanding 
characteristics are fear of dirt, orderliness, and social in 
bition. In the first excerpt, where she uses a brush on paper, 
she cannot break away from her need for order, poa b ij* 
cause of a feeling that while painting at t c c 
being observed. A child of this kind might be P=™ d ‘° 

pu, the paper on the table or on the floor so that >t will not 

be so obviously in the public eye. 

Excerpt /. Terry goes to the easel, put,« » yellow 

paint on the far right side, going from P these and 

she puts purple over the yellow, red over both 

blue on top She holds the brush easily and seems to 

control of her movements which are sow an^ a downwa rd 
takes the yellow paint brush again an 
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stroke in the middle, not so long as the first line on the right. 
There is too much paint on the brush and some runs down the 
paper. She tries to stop it with the brush, making an upward 
movement. She seems to enjoy the movement for she continues 
the stroke up and around the paper (counterclockwise), dips 
the brush in yellow again, and, starting where she left off, fin¬ 
ishes enclosing the area (with clockwise strokes). These strokes 
are easy, soft ones, not hurried. She puts on red, scrubs up 
and down, then around, in the middle of the enclosed space. 

Now see how Terry gradually drops all restraint as she 
paints piece after piece of dried clay. 

Excerpt 2. With the brush held in her hand, Terry goes 
around to the shelf where the clay is, picks out a flat round 
piece, and returns to the table. She surveys the various paint 
jars. The teacher says, “Here’s some paint,” handing her a 
jar of green. She sits down and begins to paint the clay. She 
seems to be concentrating intensely; first one side is com¬ 
pletely covered with careful strokes, then the other. When this 
is finished, she puts it down on the table and goes to get more 
clay. She returns with four thin, long pieces and proceeds to 
paint them in the same methodical way. She holds the piece 
over the jar and just saturates it with yellow, filling the brush 
with lots of paint and letting it drip over the clay. Some brown 
paint has been spilled on the table. Terry pushes her brush 
forward through this paint, sopping up as much as possible, 
and wipes this on the clay. She then picks up the jar of 
yellow and proceeds to pour out a little on top of the already 
spilled brown on the table. She sloshes her brush back and 
forth mixing the two colors. She then proceeds to pour the 
contents of the purple jar, the black jar, the green jar, and 
another yellow into her own jar. She gets up and goes over to 
the easel, circling it to find some more paint jars, and adds red 
and green to her mixture. She plops one of the unpainted 
pieces into her big jar of “mixture” paint. She tries to fish 
the clay out but her hand won’t go past the mouth. So she 
picks up the jar and slowly pours its contents into the yellow 
jar very' carefully, watching to see when the clay will appear. 
She picks out the clay just before it slips into the other jar. 
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Then seeming to like the pouring process, she proceeds to pour 
7he pint back and forth from one jar to the other, watching 
with interest as it flows out. She puts all of the pieces of c a> 
in one jar and continues pounng, picking out the clay 
^ Laurie joins her at the table and they both take jars 
of paint and pour them into one central jar No words were 
exchanged. Charlie comes up to Terry and she threatens him 
with her paint-covered hands. He stamps his foot and^ says, 
“You do that to me and I’ll - -Terry shuffles toward him 
with her hands outstretched, threatening but smiling all the 
time Charlie runs to the teacher and says, ‘Terry is putting 
paint on me.” Terry doesn't pursue him any further but smites 
rather triumphantly and takes her place at the juice table. T 
teacher sees her paint-covered hand, and tells her to go and 

wash them. 

The importance of this thoroughly messy experience for 
Terry is suggested by the fact that she is able to threaten a 
little playmate with her dirty hands, for ordinarily she neither 
asserts herself nor defends herself against the attacks ofothers. 
In this instance it might have been helpful if the teacher had 
not merely asked Terry to wash her hands, but made son, 
comment such as, “My, hasn't Terry done a good job of get- 
tin g her hands full of paint. 

2. Painting as a **De-inhibitor” 

Easel paints are often used as a transitional release material. 
Children who are afraid to get into direct contact with mcs, 

materials such as finger-paints and wet clay show le- 

tion in using easel paints, and after a reassuring experience 

with them they find it easier to forget their fears about th 

other materials. , , , „ ii v 

Children who are usually overcontrolled, sober, and soci y 

withdrawn seem to benefit greatly from the painting expen- 

ence. Sometimes their response is hard to discern_ because 

they are characteristically rather muted in reaction, but som 

indications of special pleasure and increased freedom are 
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usually present. The teacher’s sensitivity to these cues can best 
be developed by exposure to many children responding to 
different kinds of situations. In the following records we 
shall try to point out a variety of these indications of release 
as they appear in the paintings of children whose inhibitions 
have had widely different sources. 

The first child we shall observe is Shelley, a five-year-old 
girl who was described by her teachers as uninterested in 
any activity. Ordinarily she was outstandingly neat, rather 
“wooden” in expression, made no approaches to the other 
children, and persisted in following the teachers about. In 
the record that follows, notice first her progress from the use 
of rather similar colors to brilliant contrasts; second, the 
fact that she dabs paint on her apron; and third her rather 
excited giggling—all of which indicate growing freedom. The 
fact that she used all the colors in her “rain” pictures might 
also be an indication of increased daring, although there 
may have been a compulsive element in the repetition. 

Shelley (age five) began to paint with orange and made an 
irregular bounded form (a rounded square) in the upper left- 
hand corner of the page. She proceeded to make two more 
of these patterns, progressing in a diagonal fashion across and 
down the paper. The second was yellow, the third blue. Next 
she added an orange tail to the first picture. She announced 
she was going to the bathroom and skipped off. When she 
returned she filled in the spaces enclosed by the boundaries—one 
with yellow, one with purple, and one with red. She then 
filled in more solids of the same shape as the first figures, and 
added tails indiscriminately. She used all the previous colors, 
adding green. She puts down her brush and calls, “Teacher, 
I want another piece of paper.” “What is this?” asks the 
teacher, and Shelley says, “It’s a lotta windows. . . .” 

Her next picture was a series of straight vertical lines, going 
from left to right, including all colors (one each) beginning 
with orange and ending with purple. She continued the lines 
to the edge of the page, and about half of them were purple 
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and the other half various colors. When asked what 
she said it was the rain. The next picture was exactly die 
same except that she used all yellow. “This is yellow r»n 
She next began a painting of green rain. Liza Paraded by aU 
dressed up. Shelley looked down at her apron and dabbed 
little paint on it. She then returned to her pa "" n °- ™ , 

teacher said jokingly, “That's not green rain, is “- Shelley 
threw her head back and smiled, “Yeah, green ram. I ™ 
make all the colors.” There followed purple ram. Shelley giggled 
wildly. She then made blue rain, giggled hysterically .and the 
repeated purple rain. (Although Shelley was relaxed while pa nt; 
ing, the observer had never before seen her have such an alert 
facial expression. She was absorbed.) 

Barry, a Uttle boy of four, was extremely accelerated intel¬ 
lectually, but very inhibited, expressionless, and withdrawn 
His interests, in general, seemed to lie within the areas of 
mechanics and block building. Note his aggressive approach 
and the way he spatters, splashes, and drips the paints. 1 he 
use of his fingers to paint with indicates his kinship with the 
medium. His full vigorous strokes and his smiles rare o 
him—are good measures of his spontaneity. 

When the easel was free for him Barry slipped into hh; smock 
ranidlv and went right to it with directness of pm pose 11 
dabbles in the paint cups, swishing the brushes around in them. 
Then he selects a red-orange color and makes zigzagj_* tc P* 
the paper. He goes over this line, not to w>den it but to mak 
it stronger in color. He attacks the paper with so much_ ze 
that he g is painting with the heel of the brush. He Jan* back, 

looks at it a moment, then paints a lme across ar 

paper to the left. After this he dabs, filling the boxy shape 
wi!h strokes and splashes, some of which land outside it. JA^ 

this moment he is enjoying the vigorous mo 1 Next he 

than the painting composition. He smiles widely.) Next h 

selects pale green and splashes a dripping brush on top of h 
right-hand top section of his design, smiling as ^ *mea« the 
still wet orange underneath. Putting down the green, h > picks 
up blue, and lays this over the design, in swishing stiokes, so 
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strong that he is pushing the paper in. Before finishing, he adds 
a scalloped stroke down the right side, stands off to look at it, 

adds brief cross strokes going down. . . . 

He starts a new painting. This time he selects the pale green, 
makes a swooping loop to the left, cuts off the end with a 
downstroke of blue. He next takes a brilliant scarlet, swishes 
this along the top of his design, covering the green line in 
several places. Then with his left hand he picks up blue and 
dabs on some dripping paint in one spot, over the red. The 
blue runs down the page, and he tries to wipe this off with his 
right hand, still holding the brush in his left. This seems to 
give him an idea and he paints a little with his finger. He 
seems little disturbed by the mess and much interested in the 
wetness of the paint. . . . 

It is instructive to observe the general freeing of a child 
over a period of time. Sometimes the youngster who is pre¬ 
occupied with private difficulties shows little interest in paint¬ 
ing until something happens to bring him closer to the world 
outside himself. When this occurs there is often a cumu¬ 
lative growth of interest, vigor, and enjoyment in his painting 
sessions. This “snowballing” effect is clearly shown in the 
records of Ella, presented below. She was almost four at the 
time and had been in the center since she was two. Her 
teachers regarded her as definitely retarded in her use of 
materials, and reported that she had little contact with 
the children and would withdraw to a cubbyhole and sit in 
a little rocker for long periods of time. However, she was 
finally able to establish a relatibnship with one or two girls 
in her group, and began to reach out for more experiences. 
Then her painting came into its own. In the records, taken 
about a month apart, notice her increasingly animated and 
emphatic movements and her growing feeling of accomplish¬ 
ment. Possibly, too, her new ability to make social contacts 
was related to her success in externalizing feelings and preoccu¬ 
pations through smearing and messing with the paint. 
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Excerpt 1. At the beginning of this activity, Ella did not seem 
too interested. She stood in front of the easel holding a brush 
limply in her hand. Then she began to paint broad strokes in 
orange and green, after which she just smeared paint over the 
whole paper. She left her work and became interested in what 
the teacher had to say to some other children. Finally she 
returned to her work and smeared yellow paint around. She 
kept glancing at the observer and seemed more absorbed in play¬ 
ing with her gum than in painting. She turned back to cr 
painting, but was content to hold two brushes idly. She then 
yelled to the teacher that she was finished. 

Excerpt 2. Ella began to mix the red paint very vigorously 
with the brush. So vigorous was her movement that a good por¬ 
tion of the paint slopped on the leaf of the easel board. She had 
also been successful in spilling it on herself, but this didn t seem 
to bother her, and she casually wiped her paint-smeared hands 
on her slacks. She smeared the red paint a, l over the paper an 
the board. She took the paper ofT by herself and said, Teach 
teach.” Then she began to use the blue paint, with which she 
made short strokes along the margin, thus providing 1ierse f with 
a border In fact all her strokes are small, both in breadth and 
in length. Then with the yellow she filled in a solid mass. 
Then she ran the gamut from yellow to red to blue and then 
back again. She called out, “Teach, look what I made. 

Excerpt 3. When the observation started, Ella was painting 
at a table. “Teacher,” she called, and proudly displayed her 
painting. She said, "That's for my home. She made broad 
thick strokes with the green paint and then dabbed a little blac 
paint on top of the green. Next she banged on the paper w th 
her brush and then looked up at me and smiled for several m.n 
utes. She proceeded to make a few strokes, using aU °[ ™ 
available colors. She then brought the paper over to the'teacher 
for inspection. Once again she used all the colors available She 
took one cup at a time and emptied the cups of paint into the 
jars that were on the board of the easel. As she went back for 
another trip she knocked over the cup containing the black 
paint. While the teacher went to get a rag to wipe up the mess, 
Ella took a brush and smeared the paint all over the table. 
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3. Painting for Release of Aggression 

Painting is sometimes an outlet for hostile impulses. This 
holds true for both inhibited and obviously aggressive children. 
For very restricted youngsters the release of hostility through 
painting sometimes serves as a preliminary exercise, as it 
were. Once they have given vent to their feelings without 
coming to harm, they can often go on to much more direct 
expression and healthier control. For those who find it diffi¬ 
cult to control their aggressive impulses, paints offer a sub¬ 
stitute outlet which often helps to relieve inner pressures. 

It is not always easy to perceive how children release ag¬ 
gressive feelings while painting because their movements 
must necessarily be more controlled than those used in direct 
attacks against children or adults. However, the teacher who 
watches a good many children painting will become aware 
of distinct differences in the nature of their strokes. Some 
paint lightly with the tip of the brush, others attack the paper 
more assertively, pushing the brush down on it so that the 
bristles bend, still others seem to be scrubbing rather than 
stroking and a few even slap the brush against the paper. 
It requires, however, closer observation and deeper knowl¬ 
edge of the individual child to fathom the meaning of these 
strokes. Sometimes the child’s remarks give a clue to his 
hostile intentions, and occasionally the activity is followed by 
a direct attack on someone who has frustrated him. 

The most striking instances of release of aggression usually 
occur with normally mild and inhibited children. It may be 
that we take special notice of their behavior since it is so 
unexpected—although, on the other hand, it is widely accepted 
that the quietest and mildest individuals are often the ones 
who feel most strongly and deeply. We do know that con¬ 
strained children arc frequently covering up a seething mass 
of angry feelings which they dare not release directly, and 
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it is more than a mere guess that painting gives them a means 
of expressing and relieving these feelings without forcing them 
to recognize what they are and without risking punishment 

for them. , ... 

In the record below, we see Josephine, an extremely with¬ 
drawn five-year-old, “letting off steam” m a very direct 
fashion. In her case, the pleasure and stimulation which 
she derives from the painting precipitate a good deal of verbal 
aggression. It may be significant that after this painting 
session she continued to giggle excitedly and spontaneous^ 
joined the others in group activities lasting two full hours. 

_ «• • if she will play with clay and she replies, 

iia5.- p si 

f am g h W A« h «Ws point ‘Josephine U ’jus. beaming ’with delight at 
her “fun” and Vi is asked to paint. She assents, whereupon 

£?£■;= SSSaa tr-TM 

Bl, B .H. «»,, .»d a.. !■*• - ft, b “* 

s seat sk ««„ ■ -swK 

As she says this she takes the brush and makes lines g g P 

1SJ& asked » *££ £ ^ 

“t y y o°u U rm°ouTh, 

r no y r r g i h v: a vouT^ck cy e 

Ingoing up^nTsmea^'amde green paint over the blue and 
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makes a few lines up and down. To the teacher she says, I m 
finished. Here’s mine,” and again giggles. To hear Josephine 
use all this invective was a surprise and I felt that for once she 
really had an opportunity to “let go.” 

Josephine’s behavior presents a more obvious picture than 
that of most inhibited children who are fearful of their hostile 
impulses. Such behavior as using up all the paper available 
or mixing all the paints together are more usual expressions 
of the less transparent kind of release experience. Mark, four 
years and nine months old at the time, was rather a sissified 
little boy who talked very well but was completely unable 
to attack others or cope with their attacks on him. He tended 
to play with little girls almost exclusively and gave other evi¬ 
dences of being uncomfortable about his masculine role. 
Note how restrained he is at first when he pats the paper 
gently with his brush and carefully wipes the surplus paint 
off before beginning to make a stroke. Later he relaxes 
and becomes more assertive, using all the paper, mixing all 
the colors, and finally reaching a climax of pounding and 

splashing. 

Mark: “Want to see me paint?” (I nod.) “See!” He takes 
the brush with blue paint, makes a stroke, then sort of pats the 
paper with the brush. Next he uses orange and gets paint on 
his hand as he does so. He seems disturbed at this and tries to 
rub it ofT. Maida comes to paint on the easel backed against 
Mark’s easel. She comes over to Mark’s side and takes a jar of 
green and another of yellow. He goes to Maida’s side, talks to 
her, and tries to get her to give him back his paints. Finally he 
takes them. Maida to Rita: “He’s taking all my paints.” Rita, 
the assistant, takes the paints from Mark. Mark to Rita (in a 
wailing voice, quite distressed) : “But these were mine.” He 
goes over to Maida’s side and watches her paint. Although he 
makes a great pretense of interest, it is obvious that he is really 
just biding his time to get his paints back. Mark to Maida: 
“You had a whole hour, Maida. You had a whole hour.” He 
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cakes the paints, and puts them on his easel. He paints with 

red MarUo me: “Look how much colors I have. One, two, 

three, four, five, six. I have six colors.” He .s all snu^s no- 
He paints with black. “See all those colors I have. He dips 
Sto the red makes strokes, and then makes several strokes with 
b"lck He pats the paper with the black brush, then makes a 
jagged finest the upper left corner. To the teacher. 

»» The teacher puts Mark’s name on the painting, while 
he tens' heT about it couldn’t hear what he said but she 
wrote on his paper something about lions and bars. She took 
rbe painting leaving * newbie- ^ fmhmi m 

whuh h g e merge; with the green. He swings h.s feet and kick. 

my shoe. Mark to me ^ I pretcnd m fee. paim 

pome to step on your toes. x*.e r .*■ . 

He laughs and steps on them agaim I scream ' * hs 

pain, and suddenly pull my foot out from under h.s^ He ffV* 

and repeats this game a number of times before tiring of it. He 

takes the red paint, holds the brush in his fist like a spear, and 

pounds the paper with it using a strong stabbing motion.. He 

makes big splashes on the paper. Mark to the assistant, I m 

finished, teacher, I’m finished.” 

Boys and girls who are ordinarily rather spontaneous in 
their behavior often use the paint brush m a consistently 
aggressive fashion, slapping and banging it against the paper. 
Among children who have no particular difficulty in express¬ 
ing hostility, and who are successful in the give and take o 
childhood, this may indicate only a vigorous and self-confident 
approach to the world. Among others it may signify a special 
need for releasing aggression. To discover its meaning we 
must observe how the child behaves immediately before and 
immediately after the painting, as well as the customary 
quality of his behavior with other materials and activities 
Below we present an example of an all-out attack on the easel 
by a lad who often seemed rather sullen and withdrawn. 
Compare his behavior in painting with his actions somewhat 
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later in the day when his teacher invites him to join the 
others at games. 

The teacher leads Duncan to the easel, saying, “Do you want 
to paint?” He nods his head unenthusiastically. She ties an 
oilcloth apron around him. Grasping the brush between thumb 
and index finger he quickly puts it in the first jar on the right 
side, brushes firmly on the paper, makes downward dominant 
strokes of blue paint, then short downstrokes, small circular 
ones around these, and tiny dotted ones over this whole figure. 
He takes a brushful of red, and makes scrubbing movements in 
the center of the page, sweeping freely from top to bottom, and 
diagonal, jerky, banging strokes at the bottom center of the 
paper. A light mass of yellow is painted near the bottom. With 
a dripping brush of green paint, he paints assertive strokes boldly 
over the entire blue area again. Surplus paint runs down the 
border. He does not notice it. . . . He continues over- 
painting the same spot with centripetal strokes. The teacher 
asks what he was painting. He answered, “A stinker.” He 
bangs a green brushful downward and seems to attack the 
paper aggressively making a heavy circular line at the extreme 
left. . 

(Later in the morning.) The teacher says, “Let’s play 
games.” Duncan shakes his head negatively. She places her 
hands above her head, stamps her feet, then slaps her hands. 
The children imitate in puppetlike fashion. Teacher: “Let’s 
see if you can do this, Duncan.” He turns around with a dis¬ 
gusted air and slumps in his seat. Seeing food brought in for 
dinner, he jumps up and makes a step toward it. She puts a 
restraining hand on him. Calling each child by name, she 
directs them toward the table. Duncan remains in his chair. 
The children shout his name several times. He slumps again 
sullenly and whines as the teacher tidies the book shelves and 
chair. She takes his hand and walks to the table with him. 

4. Painting as a Release for Anxiety 

Through painting some children are able to give expres¬ 
sion to anxieties and become more relaxed. Almost all ob¬ 
servers who have worked closely with young children and 
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have used painting as a therapeutic medium assert that it 
lowers the level of anxiety. This effect is not easily demon¬ 
strated through records. The relief from anxiety is something 
that can only be inferred from aspects of external behavior 
rather than directly perceived. When a child is outwardly 
tense and uneasy, fearful of making contacts with others, or 
compulsively hostile toward them, we assume that he is carry¬ 
ing a considerable burden of anxiety, even though we may 
not know its focus or its cause. When such a child becomes 
perceptibly more relaxed, outgoing, or friendly, we assume 
that in some way the burden has been lifted. 

In the nursery school it is an accepted fact that children 
show their tensions most clearly during the eating and sleep¬ 
ing routines. At nap time particularly, youngsters who are 
able to forget their troubles during the active part of the day 
often find themselves face to face with their problems, and one 
observes the sudden emergence of restless behavior, wriggling, 
and masturbation, and the need for the reassuring presence of 
an adult. It has been our exprience that these restless and 
unhappy children, if permitted access to the easel, will often 
dash off a large number of paintings in rapid succession, and 
then return to their cots and lie there composed and relaxed. 

This, however, does not work for all children. In particu¬ 
lar, for those who express their difficulties through overactive 
and overaggressive behavior, painting seems to heighten ten¬ 
sion and to act only as an added stimulant. It might very 
well be that in these cases the experience increases the pres¬ 
sure of anxiety by permitting it to come to the surface. The 
following brief excerpt is a good example of this kind of 
effect. Bud, the child in question, has been referred to in 
other chapters of this study. Here it will suffice to say that 
he was an extremely disturbed four-year-old, although he 
had made a great deal of progress in social behavior, having 
moved from a phase of alternating between withdrawal and 
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unpredictable aggressiveness, to a desire for acceptance and a 
recognition that his behavior was sometimes unacceptable to 
others. In this instance, the painting seems to have seduced 
him into doing something which brought a heavy burden of 
guilt. 

Bud and Shelley had both gone to the easels to paint. Bud 
had become quite vigorous in his movements while using red. 
He suddenly turned to the use of green, dabbed at Shelley’s 
dress and dirtied it. He was immediately contrite and took her 
to the bathroom and with great patience and industry attempted 
to wash off the paint with soap and water, using his hands. She 
watched grimly as Bud, almost wracked with distress and con¬ 
cern, was intent and eager in his efforts to make amends. 

Wc found others for whom painting seemed to be a rather 
threatening experience. In the following record of Wendell, 
wc see a decided reluctance to begin, and later a definite 
lack of freedom and enthusiasm. The final product of his 
rather forced participation is rigidly symmetrical and gives 
no evidence of spontaneous enjoyment. Since the boy’s great 
difficulty lay in learning to restrain his impulsive behavior, it 
may be that anything that tended to lower his controls loomed 
up as a threat. 

Wendell looks up and around. He doesn’t seem to be too 
interested in painting. He takes his brush and haphazardly 
mixes some blue, red, and white paint in another tray. Then 
he draws a horizontal line in a reckless fashion on the top right- 
hand side of his page. He shows Peter how he mixes colors. 
This he does carelessly and vigorously. He seems to enjoy the 
mixing. ... He quickly dashes some paint together, “Look, 
I made lavender.” The teacher says, “Good.” He takes up a 
brushful and awkwardly continues the horizontal line right off 
the paper onto the board. He runs away, plays with the blocks 
for a minute, then dashes out and upstairs to the director’s 
office. He comes back four minutes later, hurries to one side of 
the room, then to his painting. Quickly he takes up a brushful 
of red paint and carelessly smears a vertical line on the right- 
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hand side of the page. He strolls over to Peter, quietly sits down 
next to him, and looks into his book for a few moments Then 
he rises and approaches Iris painting again eyes it hastily, and 
draws a messy, thick, vertical line on the left-hand side of the 
page. He seems very restless at this point. Suddenly he rushes 

upstairs again. 

On the whole it has been our experience that painting 
seems to offer more to constricted children than to those who 
are overaggressive. The latter frequently avoid the easel in 
favor of less limiting activities. However, this may be a 
function of the conditions under which the medium was 
offered, and it may very well be that with a change in the 
procedure the hostile and poorly integrated child will benefit 

more fully. 

Clues to Understanding from the Child’s Approach 

We shall now turn our attention from the direct benefits ol 
painting for children, to what it offers adults in the way of 
clues to their development and needs. Recently there as 
been a sudden growth of interest in the diagnostic possibili¬ 
ties of children’s paintings and many a careful search or 
specific criteria has been made. One intensive study in par¬ 
ticular has focused on the preschool years, Alschuler and Hatt- 
wick's monumental work on the relationship between paint¬ 
ing and personality in children from three to six years o 
age. It is instructive to learn that after several years of careful 
work which involved a fairly large staff and several hundreds 
of children, the investigators could point to only a few tenta¬ 
tive findings that might have general application^ C V 
able to describe many individual cases in which certain 
aspects of the choice of color, the quality of strokes or the 
use of space furnished clues to certain events in the child s 
life and the child’s feeling about them but unfortunately for 
those who would like a prescription for interpreting 
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dren’s paintings, different clues were found to apply in differ¬ 
ent cases. In other words, at this point in history it looks as 
if a child expresses himself as idiomatically through color 
and line and mass as he does through the use of blocks. The 
situation that really obtains seems to be the reverse oi what 
teachers and clinicians are seeking. It would appear that one 
needs to know the child in order to understand his paintings. 
And conversely the paintings do not, in and of themselves, 
illuminate the child. 

These observations, however, hold only for the use of 
very specific clues such as certain colors or types of line. Most 
workers who have studied the relationship between the child’s 
paintings and his entire functioning agree that the sensitive 
teacher can perceive certain general trends of behavior and 
feeling through the way he approaches the whole painting 
situation. Since this experience is simply a small sample of 
his total life situation, whatever is basic and characteristic 
of the child is likely to appear in it. 

By and large, therefore, one can expect to find a similarity 
between the child’s behavior in painting and his behavior in 
other areas. For example, compare the description of Buck, 
age four and one half, with his teachers’ report on his general 
behavior. They described him as hyperactive, never still for 
a moment. He never walked if he could run. His play was 
extremely aggressive and frightening to other children. He 
liked especially to bang on the piano and to engage in water- 
play so vigorously that he emerged from the sessions drenched 
to the skin. As to his painting, note in the description the 
violent motion of his body, the “scrubbing” use of the brush, 
the stamping of his feet, and the vigor of his scrubbing and 
brushing movements. 

Buck picked up the yellow brush in his right hand, makes a big 
circle at the top center of the paper. He then put the vellow 
brush back, picked up the green, put it down again, picked up 
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several others paint jars, moving them back and forth a few 
times, then picked up green again and started to cover up the 
yellow with green, scrubbing hard. He put the brush back into 
the jar, pumped it violently up and down, bending his knees and 
moving his whole body up and down as if violently churning 
butter, saying, “Up and down, up and down. . . ” Aga.n he 
picked up the yellow brush and began to cover oyer the green. 
Suddenly he started to stamp his feet (right and left alternately) 
saying, three times rhythmically in a loud voice, something 
that could not be understood. As he continued painting with 
yellow he began to scrub with the brush more energetically. He 
had a determined look around his mouth and jaw Then he 
put down the brush, stood looking at the painting, then turned 
to look at the teacher. He picked up the yellow brush again and 
started to cover up the red in the upper left corner as she 

walked away. 

Quite different is the orderly and meticulous use of paints 
described in the next record. It will come as no surprise 
that the boy, Perry, is rather anxious, timid, and afraid oi 
a tyrannical father. He tends to play with girls more than 
with boys, talks well, and is very imaginative in dramatic 


play. 

Perry (four and one half years old) chooses very decidedly 
the farthest brush in the glass conta.n.ng purple color and sta 
to make a very clear line, rounding it out. Then he makes md 

circles with heavy brushes. Then on t e rig si teacher 

blue and fills in the open space ^.h yehow Look teacher, 
what I am making” (It is a truck.) Now he fills in w.th blue 
using very sure quiet movements being careful not g 

He adds a new form and says, ‘‘Toot, toot, e • , 

to have clearly in mind what he wants to do. He alw a ys mak« 
his basic forms first, and then starts to fill m. He makesThe: red 

wheels last. He speaks as he paints: ‘This is *'^ Uow ,.. 

red. And you kfiow what the door is going 

When a child’s behavior at the easel is quite different from 
usual, it is a fairly good clue to his future development. In 
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this connection we have already mentioned Sally who ap¬ 
peared to be quiet, timid, and uninteresting, until she began 
to work with paints. Her freedom in using the brush and 
her appreciation of the colors foreshadowed the time several 
months later when she blossomed out into a very attractive, 
vivacious little girl and became a great favorite with the 
other children. 

Because it is a liberating activity and the source of so many 
satisfactions, the painting process encourages many children 
to talk more freely than at other times, and the sensitive 
teacher can learn a good deal about their private preoccupa¬ 
tions by lending an ear. 

Mary, age five, an extremely reticent and withdrawn little 
girl, found it easy to talk to a companion while she painted. 
Her remarks went like this, “I am going to Scarsdale and 
there is a giant there and he saves c veryone from life.” “This 
is Scarsdale,” she says as she points to her painting; then, 
“Want to hear a funny name?—Hoskapotts.” Apparently 
Mary was painting something that was confusing to her, 
although the connection between the giant, Scarsdale, and 
the “funnv name” was not clear. However, a skillful teacher, 

4 

observing that she was in a communicative mood, might 
have broken her consistent silence and uncovered a clue to 
her withdrawn and inhibited behavior. Similarly, Carla, who 
showed an ambivalent attitude toward the paint, started to 
touch it, but being uncomfortable about its drip, announced 
that she was painting “a little girl sitting on a rug.” Later, 
still busy with the same painting, she announced, “I am mak¬ 
ing a little girl sitting up on a big couch. She’ll hurt herself 
Still later she said, “A big pink couch. She’s gonna fall. 
She’s on a big pink couch. Look what I did (dripped some 
paint on the floor). I’m stepping on it.” Here again there 
seems to be some connection between a number of things and 
feelings. Perhaps if at that moment someone had been alert 
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enough to ask why the little girl would hurt herself, their 

exact relationship would have come out. 

Some youngsters spin out elaborate fantasies that give us 

an inkling of their personal problems. This occurred many 
times in the case of a very disturbed four-year-old who had 
lost his mother when he was two, and whose father frequently 
beat him and clearly expressed a preference for his older 
sister. In the following record, which is fairly representative, 
notice the inclusion of destructive animals. We do not now, 
of course, what they are supposed to represent-whether his 
father, himself, or the world in general-but it is clear tha 
in the course of his painting he was externalizing some rather 


compelling feelings. 

At the teacher’s suggestion, Bernie decided to paint. He 
talked to the teacher all through his painting te lmg her wha^ 

he was making His first picture was done all in blue pa , 
"h^nTb^h held in the right hand. He seemed to gam great 
pleasure from it, since he spoke with enthusiasm and showed a 
great desire for the teacher to understand what he^was saymg 
and doing. As usual, he worked very carefully wtthhght^on 
trolled movements. Here are his common s. . 

dile. His hands-going to bite her toe off She g ® , ,^ r 

He makes a face, like that he is going to scare hen J* 

face down here. Thafs her skirt way down there. The 1 «Ue 

girl is scared here. Should I make a doggie. Then 

stops to see who is crying and gets a tissue for h.s nose. Then 

he takes the brush in his left hand, transfers it to h.s ngk‘ hand, 
and takes a clean sheet. He works veiy hurriedly at this, ha 
interest having waned. His only comment is, This g 

bad wolf.” He finishes the picture and leaves it. 


Sometimes while children are doing what t eir eac 
least expect or desire, they are furnishing the ric est 
their basic needs. A large number of our recor s s ow P° 
paints being used for “messing” purposes that cou c 
be served by finger-paints or water-play. In most cases 
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teachers try in vain to persuade the youngsters to use the 
paints as they are “supposed” to be used, but everyone con¬ 
cerned would fare better if instead they would offer a material 
more appropriate to the interest of the moment. The follow¬ 
ing excerpt from a record of an anxious and aggressive four- 
year-old clearly suggests the need for a different kind of 
activity. 

Jackie was very enthusiastic in his application of the paint 
brush to the paper, but he did not use the brush for long. He 
rubbed his hands in the paint and yelled out, “Look what I am 
making.” He spread the paint over the paper with his hands, 
but soon became more interested in rubbing his hands together. 
He wasn’t satisfied until he had completely covered both sides 
of both hands with the blue paint. Finally he had enough of 
this and went over to the washroom to clean up. 

Occasionally the stirring and mixing process is more in¬ 
triguing than the actual painting. One lad of four was 
attracted to painting only when the teacher challenged him 
to make light blue out of dark. After that he kept inter¬ 
rupting his work to experiment with various mixtures and to 
show other children how to produce brown, purple, and 
mustard-green. No doubt he derived from this activity a 
sense of achievement as well as a chance to mess. The fol¬ 
lowing record suggests that a combination of water-play 
with use of color might have captured Jackie’s attention and 
offered him a truly creative experience. 

The teacher gets out the big jars of paint and pours some of 
the colors into small jars, asking the children to help mix. 
Jackie asks excitedly if he can help, and he mixes the paint and 
water so vigorously that the teacher asks him to be a little 
careful or the jar might break. He seems fascinated with the 
colors and exclaims when the yellow is added to the blue, “It’s 
getting green!” Next he mixes the red, and the teacher pours 
in a little blue. He yells, “It gets black!” He is told he can take 
the paints he mixed to the easel. He quickly takes the purple. 
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orange, and red and starts to make circles with them. Then 
suddenly he throws the brushes into the jars, shakes his hea 
and gestures with his hands in seeming disgust, I done wanna 

do dat.” 

The teacher can learn something about the child from his 
attitude toward putting his name on the finished product. 
Many youngsters are not concerned about this, since their 
satisfaction lies mainly in the process of painting. However, 
boys and girls who have received too little recognition and 
have been criticized too much at home are likely to insist 
on having their names put on their products Often they 
“paint” them as part of the picture-usually in illegible hciro- 
glyphics—and announce over and over again, “I painted my 
name.” It is fairly safe to say that any child who gets 
anxious or excited about signing his work has some ou 

about his abilities or his place in the world. 

Bits of behavior such as an excessive desire to please o 
tearing up the paintings before they are seen, can often act 
as clues to the child's relationship with adults. Somet.mes, 
however, the behavior reveals more about the speci c• cac 
ing situation than it does about his basic nature, n 
lowing record, for example, we find four-year-old Luc V c ° ‘ 
stantly apprehensive about the teacher s attitu e towar 
actions. When a child works in a tense manner, asks an 
adult’s permission too frequently, and calls attention to what 
he is doing in an insistent fashion, the teacher mig 
to evaluate the kind of painting situation she has set U P» 
behavior of this kind can be the result of immediate pr 
as well as of deep-lying emotional problems. 

The teacher calls out across the room, “On\y one jar of paint 
at a time.” Lucy gives no sign of hearing, ge s J paint 

one over, makes a generalized nervous movement as ,^ 0 ! 

splashes onto the floor, and looks with apparen tone) 

toward the teacher. The teacher says (not in a scold g 
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“I said one at a time.” Lucy starts to paint. The teacher says, 
“This will have to be cleaned up.” Lucy goes to the bathroom 
for a rag, a tense look on her face, pushes Rob out of her way. 
grimacing as she does so, and rushes over to scrub up the paint. 
She rushes back to the bathroom with the paint-filled rag, then 
back to the easel. She looks in the direction of the teacher, 
then runs over to her locker, picks up the pants which have 
fallen out, and hangs them up. Lucy, in a coaxing tone: “Can 
we have the brushes?” The teacher nods and Lucy takes a jar 
of brushes from the shelf and returns to the easel. . . . She 
paints a broad vertical blue line a little to the right of center of 
the paper, then a vertical green line about four inches to the 
right of that, both running from the top edge to the bottom 
paints swiftly. Taking her painting down, she looks around in 
edge. She connects the two lines with green and fills in the 
connecting space with black; paint drips onto the floor. She 
the direction of the teacher. She dabs paint on Julie’s picture, 
hopping up and down as she does. This movement is quick and 
jerky and she looks over her shoulder in the direction of the 
teacher. She makes three vague letters (LOP) on Julie’s paper. 
Then she dabs some paint on the palm of her hand. She grabs 
Julie by the hand, saying hoarsely with an urgent note in her 
voice, “Come on—let’s wash our hands.” She takes Julie by the 
hand and runs with her to the bathroom, almost dragging her. 
The teacher asks twice, “What were you doing in the bath¬ 
room?” Lucy does not reply. The teacher says, “You are 
smiling. I think you are teasing me. I want you to stay out in 
the room where I can see you.” Lucy goes over to the toy shelf. 

Clues from the Paintings Themselves 

Earlier in this chapter we pointed out that specialists 
trained in both personality theory and art are not in accord 
about specific meanings of specific characteristics of children’s 
paintings, such as color, fine, and form. This cannot be 
stressed too much, since many teachers persist in looking for 
a magical formula that will reveal the secrets of the child’s 
inner world. However, just as we found some illumination in 
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the various approaches to painting, so there are valuable clues 
in the general qualities of the products themselves. 

Most specialists agree that the way in which the paper is 
used, the regard paid to the limits of the sheet, the relation¬ 
ship between the placing of the paint and the shape of the 
paper are all indicative of the child’s approach to the ex¬ 
ternal world in general. Likewise, they agree that color 
choice is indicative of a state of feeling although they do not 
at all agree about the specific state a given color signifies. 
These formal characteristics are within the purview of t e 
teacher but interpretation of the symbolic content of the paint 
ings is quite another matter. Most workers insist that the 
child himself must furnish a clue as to what a given me, 
form, or mass means, using his own mode of expression. This 
means that the skill needed to interpret the meaning of a 
child’s painting closely approaches that of the experience 

psychoanalyst. 

As an example of the complexity involved in interpre a 
tion, consider*the following list of criteria, all o w ic 5° 
be properly weighted. They were developed by one of the 
more careful investigators in this field: number o pic u 
in a sequence, contents of each picture in sequence, size o 
paper, format of paper, size of form elements, istri u 1 
of form elements, movement elements, details o orm, co 
tinuity of the whole, organization and content, co or, van 

of form elements, quality of line, and perspective. 

One of these elements, color, will suffice to illustrate the 

amount of disagreement that exists. One wor cr ins * s s 
yellow and red usually indicate spontaneity in t i e 
years, before four years of age, and that blue an g * 
indicate control over feelings and should be expectc 
the age of four. Other* have found a definite relatronshrp 

between the use of red and feelings of aggression an 
and ideas of blood and castration. While there seems to be 
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general agreement that muddy dark colors indicate a ten¬ 
dency toward depression, some assert that the use of black 
signifies an unwillingness to acknowledge any emotions, while 
others think that it shows a tremendous anxiety burden. 
A fondness for brown or brown and vellow mixtures is van- 

4 

ously interpreted as indicating interest in anal processes or 
the presence of depressive feelings. There are some workers, 
moreover, who believe that one can not give a valid inter¬ 
pretation of or assign an emotional connotation to any color 
that will hold good for all children. In line with this, the 
writers would like to offer an anecdote from personal experi¬ 
ence. Two little girls were discussing their preference for 
colors. One said, “Oh black—I hate black. Do you remem¬ 
ber that kitten I had to give up two summers ago, and I 
cried and cried when it was taken away? Remember? That 
was black.” The other said, “I like black. You know why? 
Because when I lie down at night, I don’t feel comfortable 
until all the lights are out and then when it is dark as it can 
be, it feels so good.” 

While some believe that over-painting indicates a need to 
hide one’s feelings, others think that it may simply be the 
result of a succession of experiences which the child goes 
through in the course of his painting. Jane Cooper Bland, 
who has combined an interest in personality with expertness 
in teaching art, relates that she has often seen young children 
over-paint as they tell a story. As the story moves from 
episode to episode, a new picture is painted on top of the 
old and although the result looks like a mess, this messiness 
obviously does not reflect the state of the child’s feelings. 

The meaning of a particular element in painting varies 
with the age of the child who uses it. If a child of four paints 
in the manner one would expect of a child of two it would 
be fair to assume that he is showing some regression. A child 
of three who paints only in carefully controlled lines and 
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balanced form while all his mates are happily splashing 
masses of paint might well be under excessive pressure for 
achievement. When a child confines his painting to a smaU 
area of the paper, he may be showing a lack of self-confi¬ 
dence, or fear and timidity about his ability to handle his 
world. But again we cannot emphasize too forcefully that 
the meaning of children’s behavior is a comparative and 


idiomatic thing. 

Many teachers are intrigued with the possibilities of hav¬ 
ing an expert analyze children’s personalities through the.r 
graphic art products. We must warn these teachers not to 
place uncritical faith in any system of mterpretation at the 
present time. Even the criteria for testing a system are elusive. 
If painting serves to bring out certain aspects of the person¬ 
ality not exhibited in overt behavior, how are we to find ou 
whether the statements of the interpreter are true of the 


child? , . 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that some few people are 

exceptionally sensitive to the clues that can be found m a 
child's painting. A few happy instances of this special abilitv 

were encountered in the course of this project. n one 
the paintings of three different children were presented to an 
art teacher' who was well veiled in the psychology of per¬ 
sonality. All three had been recommended for special study 
by their teachers because in one way or other they had caused 
some concern. The interpreter in question was ab e to show 
that two of the three seemed to be happy normal children 
while the third was definitely coping with anxieties, 
events proved her to be correct. The first two were Vera and 

Sally (already referred to in this chapter), t e r 
such an anxious little boy that his teachers were not able to 


help him very much. 

In making her evaluations, 
ing attention to the manner in 


the worker seemed to be pay- 
which the space was filled, the 
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quality of brush strokes, and the choice of colors and their 
relationship to each other. In examining Vera’s work, she 
noted that the child seemed to be responding to the limits 
of the paper by developing designs which in some way con¬ 
formed to its rectangular shape but without rigidly and liter¬ 
ally following it. The quality of her strokes indicated a certain 
spontaneity of approach. She tended to work from large 
sweeping movements to filling in the details. Although she 
rarely attempted a symmetrical design, very few of her paint¬ 
ings were off center. The forms she produced indicated better 
than average perception and control of the brush. The inter¬ 
preter also felt that her paintings gave evidence of some 
pushing by the teacher in the direction of more sophisticated 
and conventional forms, for which she was not ready. (This 
was true. Most of the difficulty in Vera’s case came from the 
fact that her teachers could not accept her rather impulsive 
behavior.) 

Sally, who was showing extreme withdrawal and lack of 
response to the preschool group, revealed surprising awareness 
and sensitivity through her paintings. The interpreter felt 
that they represented a “taking in” kind of child rather than 
one who “gave out.” While her I rush strokes were not so 
dashing and spontaneous as those of Vera they were not 
meager or overcontrolled. She showed extraordinary sensi¬ 
tivity to colors through their juxtaposition and while her 
designs were not so sophisticated as those of older children 
they were adequate for the space they occupied. There were 
no evidences either of inhibition in the use of the paints or 
of compulsion with respect to the limits of the paper. 

Admittedly, this type of analysis makes generalization diffi¬ 
cult since it seems to depend almost entirely on the experi¬ 
ence and sensitivity of the person who is making the inter¬ 
pretation. Possibly, too, the results cannot be fully appreci¬ 
ated except by those who possess these same qualities or have 
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access to the entire set of relationships involved in the child’s 
life. 

The comparison between work with crayons, easel painting, 
and finger-painting frequently tells more about the child than 
the examination of any one kind of activity by itself. Vera s 
cravon drawing, for example, showed more tension in the 
manipulation of the medium and the production of a large 
number of small tight details. This may have been a reflec¬ 
tion of the experience she was undergoing at the time, when 
the adults about her were attempting to force her into con¬ 
trolled types of behavior for which she was not yet ready. 
Her attempt to conform to this standard may also explain 
why her finger-painting showed extraordinary restraint. This 
was probably a way of protecting herself against the threat 
of letting herself go, since this medium tends to seduce chil¬ 
dren into free and uncontrolled behavior. 

Sally, on the other hand, produced finger-paintings which 
were even more attractive and indicative of relaxation than 
her easel paintings. She executed these with a smoothly flow 
ing movement which showed a good deal of variation. er 
crayon drawings formed an extreme contrast to both her 
easel painting and her finger-painting. These were made up 
almost entirely of tight scribbly lines or very small enclosed 
forms apparently drawn with great tension. We mav there¬ 
fore surmise that they reflected her actual behavior in the 
group when she was referred for study, while her ease paint 
ings were more indicative of her potentialities. 

The interpreter’s analysis of the third child, Hadley, might 
suggest additional clues to teachers. She noted that is ines 
“walked” around the paper instead of swooping or flowing- 
indicating extreme care but no enjoyment or spontaneity. 
His designs were meager in detail and he did not use all the 
space available to him. He was influenced to a much greater 
degree than either of the other two children by the limits of 
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the paper, and his designs repeatedly showed a need for com¬ 
plete balance and static symmetry. He might as well have 
used crayons instead of paint because he did not exploit the 
possibilities of the medium for effect. The general impression 
was one of rigid control, fear of exploration, inability to im¬ 
provise, and lack of enjoyment. 

Hadley’s finger-paintings were gloomy affairs. Almost all 
were in somber browns and blacks, and where red and yel¬ 
low were used, they were generally over-painted with black. 
There was no evidence of flowing or rhythmic movement; 
instead, they were covered with small marks indicative of 
inhibition and tension. The similarity of the impressions given 
by his easel paintings and his finger-paintings suggested that 
he had no means of adequately handling his difficulty and 
was in need of special help. 

To balance the rather gloomy view of the present status 
of painting interpretation given somewhat earlier in this dis¬ 
cussion, it might be well to offer one more “success” story. 
This tale suggests that no interpretation by a trained person, 
no rqatter how apparently far fetched, should be disregarded 
without further investigation. It concerns Cathy, who was 
mentioned in the chapter on the use of blocks. She was 
chosen as a good example when the project personnel were 
seeking outstandingly well-adjusted children as a control 
group to be used in the study of those who were having 
adjustment difficulties. Her teachers reported: 

Cathy is so mature. She uses everything and likes everything. 
She can use things independently but will accept suggestions 
from her teachers. She works harmoniously in every area. She 
plays with anyone and is well accepted by the others. She eats 
well and sleeps well and is good about routines. She seems 
happy in every respect, loves to sing and dance. She has no 
specific problems although she wets occasionally during her 
naps, sucks her thumb, and cannot assert herself very' well. She 
likes to tease her mother, but in a pleasant way. 
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The specialist 4 who was working with the project as a., 
interpreter of graphic products gave the following analysts 

of Cathy’s work: 

The over-all picture is one of marked contrast between regres¬ 
sion and control. The first of the paintings available shows 
marked tension and introversion but is relieved by a feeling of 
movement, even though the attempt is somewhat tense, rhere 
is evident anxiety. The paintings then proceed to a markedly 
regressive pattern overlaid with marked depression and intro¬ 
version. Later paintings proceed to show fluctuation; first 
marked regression, then a marked attempt at control. . • 

The persistence of a feeling of movement in spite of the regres¬ 
sive pattern seems to indicate a capacity for development an 
for creative outlets for the underlying tensions. 

The painting analyst knew nothing about Cathy nor did 
the project personnel have many facts about her background. 
Because of the striking discrepancies between the teacher’s 
picture of her overt behavior and the interpreter’s analysis 
of her graphic products, it was decided to investigate the 
matter rather carefully, and arrangements were made for the 
interpreter to observe Cathy at painting and for the staff 
to meet with the project personnel and the interpreter for 
a full discussion. The following record was made by the 
painting analyst. 

Cathy and Glenna started to pain,t, side by side at two easels. 
Cathy stood with her body fairly close to the easel; the brush 
was grasped firmly in her right hand and her left ban was ic 
rather tensely at her side, elbow bent, fingers tense . er 
weight was on her right foot. With a brushful of red, she 
inscribed a large movement, producing an introversive pattern, 
and then added a few tense lines to the right side o t le pape r. 
Taking the blue paint, she executed wild, tense, anxious move¬ 
ments on the left side, completely smearing over the rst pattern. 
She used more blue paint and dripped and smeared it. Marked 
intensity of emotion was shown by the way the paint was 
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applied. More tense angular movements were made with blue 
paint. The brush was bent against the paper. Cathy held an 
animated conversation with Glenna, then returned to her 
“scrubbing” with the brush full of blue. She rubbed her nose 
and rested. Then in the left-hand comer of the paper she 
inscribed a few marks with her finger. She adjusted her apron. 
She leaned over Glenna’s painting, danced a step or two, 
pointed to the “face” Glenna was painting and said, “Ho, ho!” 
Much more social conversation followed as she rested for almost 
five minutes. Then Cathy picked up the green brush and 
smashed a pattern in the very center, over-painting all the other 
colors. She danced up and down and conversed some more. 
The teacher gave her a clean sheet of paper. 

Cathy again picked up the brushful of green paint, started to 
paint, in the extreme upper right corner, a markedly angular 
pattern, very different from the preceding one. Four girls 
gathered around, conversing. Glenna made a yellow pattern in 
the lower left corner. Cathy took no notice. Using both hands 
Cathy made a jagged, heavy-stroked line. Then she picked up 
the purple, made a strong, assertive downward dual stroke, with 
space between. The scrubbing downward movement became 
tense as she worked. She then filled in this rigid pattern and 
added assertive red strokes, heavily and tensely applied. With 
orange paint way over on the left side of paper, another iso¬ 
lated form was made with introversive movement, and tense 
stroking. This was then overlaid with more red, and the entire 
form filled in with aggressive stroking of the red paint. 

Note: This entire painting is markedly different from the 
preceding one. If one had not seen Cathy paint it, one could 
easily doubt that it was hers. This may well have been Cathy’s 
attempt to imitate Glenna, but instead of her forms being 
circular like Glcnna’s, because of her marked tension they 
became angular. 

Cathy added a yellow form to the left of Glenna’s paper- 
much as Glenna had done on hers. This was more or less 
reciprocation of a friendly nature, with no evidence of aggres¬ 
sion. Glenna proceeded to fill this in and obliterate it in her own 
circular fashion. 
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Cathy then turned her attention to her own painting. Slowly 
she filled an open space in the center with yellow, smearing the 
edge over the red. Now with the green, holding the brush 
down on the paper rigidly with her left index finger atop the 
bristles, she scrubbed tensely and slowly down the center nex 

to the yellow. . . , . . 

By that time Glenna was joyfully smeanng her careful paint- 

ing. Cathy emulated this action. She picked up the red and 

slashed some jagged, tense strokes, growing more intense. 1 he 

paper was then removed by the teacher. 

Impression: The marked contrast between these two paint¬ 
ings would seem to indicate a deep conflict-tension, extremely 
marked anxiety, followed by deep effort at control resulting in 
reaction of more tension and some aggression. The first open 
expression of aggression seemed to be overlaid with anxiety an 
depression. The “budding” assertion in the strokes was retarded 
by the evident tension and insecurity. 

The conference with the staff of the Child Care Center 
which Cathy was attending brought out the following facts 
about her background. She lived with her mother, gran 
mother, and two brothers aged six and seven. One of the 
four rooms of their apartment was rented out. Her mother 
worked as a domestic and called for her when it was time 
to go home. Several months after the start of the study, the 
father, who had been separated from the mother rejoined the 
family. The father was known to be intoxicated frequently 
and abusive to the mother. It also came to light that Cathy 
often complained of pains in her stomach and would err 
bitterly and sometimes vomit. The same thing happene 
when her mother was late. When her mother was calle on 
the phone to come for her, however, she immediately became 
better. At four and one half years she was still taking a bottle 
at night when she went to sleep. It seemed clear from t e 
discussion with the teachers that Cathy showed a goo e 
°f aggression toward adults in a disguised manner, that is y 
teasing. She would tease her mother by running away from 
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her at school and at home she would tease her brothers and 
run to her mother for protection. She seemed ambivalent 
about her self-reliance; although she could help herself, she 
insisted on being dressed by her mother. It was also dis¬ 
covered that another child in the group, somewhat older than 
Cathy, acted as a kind of mother substitute for her, babying 
her and helping her when she got into trouble. One par¬ 
ticularly significant finding was that about the time the father 
entered the picture, her drawing and painting showed a 
definite effort at control, in addition to more evidence of 
aggression. 

All in all, it was felt that the facts that emerged during 
the conference tended to support the painting interpretation 
in spite of its complete contrast to the original picture the 
teachers had given. The tendency toward aggression shown 
in the paintings was paralleled by Cathy’s teasing; her 
anxiety was indicated by her psychosomatic symptoms; her 
regression and ambivalence about accepting control were 
amply demonstrated by attachment to the bottle, by demands 
for help when she could help herself, and by playing baby to 
the older child’s mothering. But it is significant that it took 
the observation of several teachers to piece out the picture. 
One effect of the whole investigation was to make her teachers 
aware of the fact that Cathy, too, had her problems and could 
benefit from a little more consideration. 

Unfortunately it was not possible to investigate every case 
as thoroughly as Cathy’s, and we do have to recognize that 
there seem to be as many misses as hits in our attempts at 
interpreting graphic products. Attempts to predict the child’s 
future adjustment are especially hazardous. One expert 
judged a three-year-old boy “capable of working out his 
own problems, on the basis of his paintings. Two years later 
he was diagnosed as definitely psychotic. However, in this 
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case, events of great traumatic intensity intervened between 
the production of the paintings and the final breakdown. 

One of the important points to be recognized concerning 
the meaning of children’s paintings is that they change 
rather rapidly from time to time. If they do mirror states 
of feeling, these are usually temporary, changing with cir¬ 
cumstances and events in the life of the child. The best we 
can do is to observe both the child and his graphic products 
over as long a period of time as possible. 

Any teacher who wishes to work in cooperation with a 
painting analyst should know that between twenty and thirty 
pictures are usually required, the more the better. More¬ 
over, the products alone are frequently not considered ade¬ 
quate for analysis. The child’s thoughts about them, the 
remarks he makes while painting, the things he mentions 
when asked to talk about his completed painting are often 
necessary to give meaning to the painting itself. It is also 
desirable to learn how the child behaved during the day a 
given painting was made, what series of events led up to it, 
what followed it, and what was taking place in his home at 

the time. 

Suggestions for Teachers 

Perhaps the most important thing to remember is that 
children, at least those below the age of four, are not generally 
attempting to paint pictures. Rather they are intereste in 
the experience of applying paint to the paper, and it is 
therefore inappropriate to ask what they are ma ing. 
better way of establishing communication would be to make 
some noncommittal remark about what fun it is to paint or 

how interesting the results are. . . 

Secondly, it is important to bear in mind that painting 
m^y be the only means a child has for expressing certain 
emotional experiences he is going through. There ore it is 
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wise to arrange conditions so that children can paint when¬ 
ever they want to. This means having an ample quantity 
of materials, including plenty of paper and a wide range of 
good richly colored paints. Older children, roughly between 
four and one half and six, might be shown how to mix the 
colors they want, using the three basic primary colors and 
black and white. However, this is not a very reliable method 
of helping them obtain what they want because their mix¬ 
tures often result in rather muddy colors. 

If budgets are small, it might be wiser to invest in an 
adequate supply of paints, brushes, and paper than to buy. 
easels, for youngsters can paint with great enjoyment on tables 
or on the floor. Sometimes paper can be obtained free of 
charge from the local newspaper printing department. Paints 
can be made cheaply by mixing powdered pigments with 
water and adding Bentonite, which is available at art supply 
stores; it is an “extender” used in making ceramics. 

Some people believe that the number of colors available 
to very young children should be limited to one or two. If 
this practice is followed, they should be contrasting, i.e., a 
warm and a cold color. Our records, however, reveal that 
this limitation is frustrating for some children, as indicated 
by their repeated requests for additional colors and their 
impatience while waiting for the teacher to take away the 
jar they are using and get another one. When the painting 
experience means the release of emotional pressures, irrita¬ 
tions of this kind may actually discourage interest. 

Mixing the paints should be as much a part of the experi¬ 
ence as spreading it on the paper. Muffin tins or custard 
cups as well as tongue depressors, popsicle sticks, or old paint 
brushes might be provided for this purpose. It might be ad¬ 
visable to make this an accessory activity and provide paints 
specifically for those who like to mix and mess. This is the 
only satisfaction some youngsters can derive from the ac- 
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tivity. Sometimes a genuine interest in painting itself can 
be aroused by permitting children to help prepare the painty 
The setup should include low shelves for the very young and 

large jars for the vigorous. 

When cleaning up is considered fun rather than a chore, 

children often enjoy it as much as they do the P aint,n S 
Sponges and rags, and jars for clean brushes should all be 

set aside in easily accessible places. It is very import 
however, not to force the children who have painted to clean 
up the easel comer, for it may be precisely those w o are 
yet ready to enjoy painting who get the most benefit from 

this cleanup activity. , 

Our records indicate that the general setup often ncc 

correction. We should therefore like to suggest t at a 
yourself” program will avoid lengthy, discouraging waits and 
give the children greater freedom. Ready-mixed paint can be 
kept on a low shelf or table in pitchers with large spouts. 
Several sheets of paper should be fastened to the: easel wit 
clasps, clothes pins, or loose-leaf rings rather than 
tacks. Smocks, aprons, or plastic ponchos that do not re¬ 
quire buttons or ties should be kept on low oo nea 
painting comer. The equipment should be m 

area that cannot be harmed by paint, with t c oor 
tected by linoleum and a few boxes or old pieces o ur 
at hand for those who are not yet ready for the easel. 

To increase the availability of this activity, the cc l ul P m 
might occasionally be taken to the play groun un 
sonable weather, and it might be made available to thos 

who cannot sleep during rest time. Needless to sav, 
not recommend painting as the standard means o 
ing children who have been temporarily remove 

acceptable behavior. . . 

Frequently the approach to the activity a so nee 

hauling. In general, the teacher should bear m mmd that 
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it is more important for the child to enjoy painting than to 
learn the best techniques or observe the rules about order 
and cleanliness. After the child has had a chance to experi¬ 
ment in his own way and has discovered the pleasure of 
the activity, suggestions might be made about handling the 
materials. Unfortunately many of our older children are ex¬ 
tremely restricted and overanxious in painting because of 
an overemphasis on rules during the preschool or kinder¬ 
garten years. Even the insistence on having the child wash 
his hands immediately after painting might spoil the enjoy¬ 
ment since it carries with it the suggestion that the activity 
is dirty or messy. The paint will not stain other things and 
unless the child is going to eat immediately after painting, 
there seems little reason to make an issue of washing up. 
A tentatively worded suggestion such as, “Would you like to 
wash your hands now?” should be sufficient. 

Getting a hesitant child started on the painting experience 
is an art, and success most often depends on the general 
attitude of the teacher. Certainly “rules” for using the equip¬ 
ment should not be mentioned in the beginning. Having 
made the paint available to the child, the teacher might take 
the brush and say, “I’ll make a picture first, and then per¬ 
haps you would like to make one,” making a few strokes 
on the paper as she speaks. Sometimes inhibited children 
become intrigued if the teacher makes only one mark on 
the paper and then withdraws. Once a constricted child has 
gained enough freedom to use poster paint with enjoyment, 
the teacher might encourage him to use the messier materials 
such as finger-paints, various types of water and paint mix¬ 
tures, clay and dough, with or without color added. 

Occasionally we find teachers telling children what to 
paint or how to paint, even suggesting that they fill in the 
blank spaces on the paper (often done in an effort to con¬ 
serve paper). This kind of direction takes painting away 
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from the child and makes it a teacher activity. Sometimes 
children interpret such “advice” as lack of confidence in 
themselves; at best it shows a lack of respect for their way 
of doing things, and does violence to the meaning of the 
product. Also, it is not advisable to frame a suggestion in 
such a way that the child will feel he should paint in order 
to have a picture to give to the teacher or to take home. It 
is far better for any youngster to paint for the fun of it than 
to paint to please adults. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Finger-Paint Experience 


The advantages of finger-paint as a play material for very 
young children are being more and more widely recognized. 
Aesthetically speaking, it encourages creative expression 
through direct contact between creator and product and 
through novelty and lack of arbitrary standards to limit its 
use. Psychologically, it has been found effective for both 
children and adults in overcoming certain inhibitions, in 
evoking a free flow of fantasy life among disturbed people 
and in exploring such aspects of personality as expansiveness 
and sensitivity to sensory impressions. 

Many investigators have attempted to use finger-painting 
for diagnostic purposes. Of the studies available, Arlow and 
Kadis 1 have reported material of the most direct relevance 
for the preschool age range. In using finger-painting in the 
psychotherapy of children they found that the ability to 
create recognizable objects paralleled improvement in ad¬ 
justment, and that the choice of colors was “an almost un¬ 
failing index of the mood of the patient and the theme of 
the painting.” Black and brown were used for themes in¬ 
dicating depression and hostility, blue and green for more 
cheerful themes. Inhibited, frightened, and insecure children 
were partial to the darker colors and, in the younger groups, 
used only one color as a rule. A few very disturbed children 
used red as the sole color, and seemed to associate it with 
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destruction by fire. They found the handling of the paints 
equally indicative: “Inhibited, frightened, and insecure 
children . . . may be unable to adapt themselves to finger- 
painting as such; instead, they may dip an individual finger 
into the paint jar and use the finger as a pencil or crayon, 
thereby indicating reluctance to avail themselves of the less 
formalized means of expression which finger-painting per¬ 
mits. Those children who fail to cover the sheet completely 
with paint may be suspected of being inhibited or frightened. 
Conversely, the inability of a child to limit himself to the 
paper is important diagnostically. Such a child may be 
suspected of being too aggressive or insufficiently inhibited. 
He can no more limit himself in painting than he can in 

other life situations.” 

With promising reports about the usefulness of finger¬ 
painting emerging from the clinic and the therapist’s office it 
seemed worthwhile to investigate its utility in preschool 
groups. Wc had the following questions in mind: If it 
can help deeply disturbed people overcome their inhibitions 
and express their fantasies and emotions, would it not be 
even more helpful to growing youngsters whose problems are 
still in an emergent state? In the usual preschool group, 
where it is not integrated into the child-teacher relationship 
and where interpretation of the child’s feelings is not at¬ 
tempted, does finger-painting still retain some of the same 
values it has in the more intimate therapeutic situation. 
And are teachers aware of its unique values and the pos¬ 
sibilities it holds for the child’s development? 

As to the actual use of finger-painting, we found that it 
was included at some time in all the centers cooperating 
with this investigation, but it was available at all times only 
in one group. For the most part it was used, like water- 
play, as a rainy day activity and was rather heavily con¬ 
trolled by the teacher. In no center was there any provision 
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for other than group work, and the number expected to 
work together varied from two to twelve. The teachers gen¬ 
erally took the finger-paint from the containers but asked 
the children where they wanted it placed on the paper. In 
some groups only one color at a time was offered, but even 
when more were offered the children were permitted to 
choose only one color for each painting. The amount, too, 
was generally restricted. The orientation of the teacher 
seemed to be similar to her orientation toward clay and easel 
painting. She seemed to feel that the major “job” of the 
child was to learn how to deal with the material so that it 
would remain within the boundaries of the paper and re¬ 
tain the consistency necessary for achieving graphic effects. 
In all centers the so-called pictures were meticulously dried, 
preserved, and displayed on bulletin boards in the same 
manner as crayon drawings and easel painting. Remarks 
made to the children frequently included phrases such as, 
“What a pretty picture you are making!” Thus there was 
an emphasis on the product, similar to that found in our 
observations on the use of clay. There was rarely any 
conversation between teacher and child about the painting, 
and few names for the creations were reported. 

On the whole, teachers’ reports of the effects of finger- 
painting on children were favorable. The most universally 
noted effect was that of relaxation and the most frequent 
comparison was with water-play. They all noted, however, 
that it could not be offered as frequendy as water-play since 
it requires more of the teachers’ time for supervision. While 
most reports indicated that it was one of the generally pre¬ 
ferred activities, one teacher said that her group of very young 
children with personality difficulties did not enjoy it and 
seemed disturbed by its messiness. 

Interestingly enough, any comments made by the teachers 
about its usefulness in helping them understand their young- 
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sters were negative. Teachers insisted either that they could 
not learn much by watching children with finger-paint or 
that they could not see any change in them while they were 
using it. There were no spontaneous references at all to the 
meaning of the experience from the child’s point of view. 
For an understanding of this aspect of finger-painting it is 
necessary to go directly to the children, as we shall do 

through our illustrative records. 


Appeals 

Theoretically, finger-paint offers several different kinds of 
appeal and satisfaction. According to its originator. Rut 
Faison Shaw, it should be a means of expressing ideas, emo¬ 
tions, and deeply personal experiences in a graphic way. 
On a less complex level its use involves a variety of sensa- 
tions—visual, tactile, and kinesthetic. It can appeal to in¬ 
terest in color or interest in abstract form and design. In 
addition, it might be a useful substitute for playing with mud 
or exploring body products, the handling of which is fo - 
bidden and prevented. The remarks already made in rela¬ 
tion to the importance of exploratory and substitute materials 
in the discussion of water-plav would also apply here. 

We offer the record of Bill below as an example of the 
variety and intensity of pleasurable experience implicit in 
the activity. He is an extremely inhibited four-year-old 
always absorbed with himself or with daydreams, interested 
in manipulating materials, but apparently completely unable 

to make contact with children. 


Bill has jus. finished his firs, painting of ,he day and snung 

back in his chair, watching the ass,s,ant « ach " ^ 
another sheet of paper. He smiles in a pleased manner fetches 

backward a bit against the chair, holds is re . ^ 

widens and closes the fingers slowly. W,,h an anucpatory ook 
he ask. for Ore red and yellow, and points to the jar, wtth a 
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dripping hand. He notices the hand and laughs to himself as 
though pleased. The assistant teacher puts a dab of red at the 
center top of his paper, then a dab of yellow (about a teaspoon¬ 
ful). Bill looks as if he were “itching” to begin, and immedi¬ 
ately after she has finished he puts three fingers of his right 
hand into the red dab. He pulls down a long, triple, vertical 
line, luxuriating in the feeling. He then puts the other hand 
into the yellow, swooshes as though in a puddle, running it into 
the red, and sucking his lips in a smile, eyes alight. Then with 
his right hand he starts to make a horizontal arch of the red 
and yellow paints together, using the fingers, then the palm of 
his hand, fingers wide so the paint can ooze through. Then he 
rubs it zigzag, up and down, now standing up next to the tabic 
to get more force into the stroke. He notes Miss H passing; 
as she smiles at him he smiles back, a wide happy grin. He 
points to a jar she is holding; his face expresses exuberance and 
expectation. He smears with both hands together, right and 
left across the painting, and says, “I make a nice one,” half in 
question and half in a statement-of-fact manner. Miss H ladles 
out some black paint, putting it at the center top of his paint¬ 
ing. Bill watches with excited eyes, barely able to wait. He 
almost seizes upon it, pushing it across back and forth with both 
hands, running over the edge of the paper. A boy stops by the 
table, and Bill grins. “This is black paint,” he says, pushing 
hard, covering all the paper now with cross swoops and arches. 
He sits down a moment only, then gets to his feet again in order 
to push better. He sees an assistant teacher, “I want more red 
and yellow and black,” he says to her. He sweeps the paint 
around the paper in up and down strokes, crisscross strokes, figure 
eights, and up and down again. He is more relaxed now, experi¬ 
menting in direction and feel. The colors are all run together 
in a dark brown effect. 

Bill stands back a little, holds up his covered hands, and 
smiles at them; he seems pleased. He sees Miss H and asks, 
“Miss H, a little more?” She smiles and ladles out some red. 
Bill watches with his mouth open, head a little on one side. 
As she puts the paint on the paper, he watches her, rubbing his 
hands slowly back and forth and up and down, as though using 
a washboard. 
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He sits down, swishes the new red and yellow and black allot¬ 
ment of paint. He is quiet now; the exuberance is gone but in 
its place there is real relaxed joy. He looks up from the paint¬ 
ing to note the seven jars of paint at the other edge of his table 
and smiles at them. He has a look of King Midas regarding 


his gold. # 

Another boy comes up, dips out paint for himself as Bill 

watches and laughs to see it drip from the end, a real spontane¬ 
ous gurgle of enjoyment. He asks for more paints, continues 
smearing until he announces in a relaxed way, “I think I rn 
through.” He asks for more paper and goes through much the 


same procedure again. ^ 

The observer later made these comments: "Of all the 
mediums used, Bill seems to get the most complete pleasure from 
finger-painting. During this session he let go with the first 
spontaneous laughter yet noticed. While he enjoys miniature 
toys and seems absorbed in them, there is not the outgoing joy 
he seems to feel about finger-painting. 


Glare, a well-adjusted five-year-old, exhibits a somewhat 
similar variety of sensory experiences in the record below. 
Neither of these children seems to be ‘ projecting any 


definite ideas, but since the teachers do not converse with 
them, it is impossible to know what they may be trying to 
communicate. From records like these we can appreciate 
somewhat more vividly what they are taking in from the 
experience, but we are left almost completely in the dark 


concerning what they are giving out. 


As Clare watched the others prepare their paper, she said, 
“Rub it more. Rub it all over. Rub, rub rub.” She spoke these 
words very fast and moved her hand in rhythm as she 
The teacher put a large dab of paste on her paper, What 
color do you want?” “I want red, Clare ca e out ver^ 
quickly and very loudly. She took the red paint jar and spilled 
some of it on top of the paste mound. She stood up straight 
and put both “hands in it, then rubbed them together. Look at 
my hands. Blood,” she said, turning to the girl standing next to 
her. She continued rubbing her hands together until they were 
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both thoroughly covered with red. She picked up some of the 
paste—paint mixture that was still in mound form and squeezed 
it. She made wide full rubbing motions in the air and looked 
about to see if anyone else was rubbing his paper yet. She 
picked up the red paint jar and spilled some more of it on the 
paper. Then she put both hands on the paper, palms flat, and 
began rubbing it well into the paper. She used very fast move¬ 
ments. Now and then she would make a small design with one 
finger; often she would use all her fingers as they swept over 
the paper to make designs. She lifted her hands and squeezed 
them. . . . Now she used the cushion edge of her palms 
and slid them about the paper. With her left hand resting on 
one side, she made quick large marks covering the entire paper, 
using the finger of her right hand. She rubbed the marks out 
with the palms of both hands, covering them completely. “Oh, 
Ma," she said in mock despair, “My hands are bleeding.” She 
rubbed her hands together and smiled happily. Clare made a 
few more marks with the finger of one hand and then lifted the 
paper to hand it to the teacher. 

From close observation it becomes clear that the appeal of 
finger-paint is not primarily an aesthetic one. At any age 
within the preschool range, the children’s primary concern 
seems to be with “messing” and tactile pleasure, similar to 
that shown by the subjects of Stone and Murphy in their 
experiments with cold cream. This appears so frequently 
in the records that it suggests a common need for experiences 
with touch beyond those usually available to these children, 
i.e., urban apartment dwellers. 

Some observers have suggested that the way finger-paints 
are handled is related to anal interests and toilet training. 
This may be true, yet there often seems to be a delight in 
sheer sensation and pleasurable feel apart from the more 
intense aggressive manipulation which has been accepted as 
indicative of unresolved anal curiosities. Contrasting records 
will illustrate this difference more dramatically than any 
abstract description. The first is that of a boy almost five 
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years of age who was very belligerent toward other children 
and frequently wet himself. He had four older sisters but 
was reported to be his father’s favorite child, the only boy 
and the “baby” of the family. There is ev.dence of some re¬ 
jecting attitudes on the part of his mother and it is known 
that he was subject to a good many controls, impulsively and 

aggressively imposed. 

The teacher comes over and puts an apron on Jack and sits him 
down at the finger-paint table. After the paper is wet, he asks 

sweeps fttround 6 

si rJSK =3 iXr.S/s' 

ss sawgSuSss 

it around with his palm. The teacher tells him to use h. hn^ 

tips. He does so and runs them ijp an ow ^ ^ fingernail 
across the page. He then scratcnes F p makes 

and picks up a piece of the torn P a P^ r S curly figures and 

all sorts of lines on the paper and then makes cu y o 
looks at them closely. Then he looks all around him^ndjm^ 
and keeps working his ^s on the paper, ^ ^ makcs 

cirtmlaf 6 morons 6 with h^pahns He ‘-n rubs Re paint into 

his arms up to his sleeve above his elbow. He 
with his fingernail and claps his hands toge cr. 

he is finished. 

The record of a four-year-old named Ron, who was con¬ 
sidered both aggressive and withdrawn, described the same 
kind of vigorous smearing and scratching with a good deal 
of banging thrown in. In contrast to these two, wc offer a 
report on a little girl of four who had long been cons nc.ed 
in her movements and withdrawn when with other children. 
She had recently shown more sociability but until the day 
before this record was taken, had evinced little or no 
in finger-painting. 
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Fanny is eager to begin; she is restless, rolling on her heels 
and moving up and down the table. Miss H brings paper and 
immediately Fanny dives for the red paint jar. She dabs it 
around with the wooden ladle, making a design, and tipping her 
head to one side to watch how it comes out. Except for the 
alertness of her bright brown eyes, her face is expressionless. 
She then helps herself to dabs of blue, and places these in bal¬ 
ance with the red just arranged. She leans to her right to 
whisper to Ellen who is now smearing her paint with vigorous 
arm movements. Fanny watches this for a moment, turns to her 
own paper, and pushes both hands down into the paint, smear¬ 
ing in wide circles and ovals. Her movements push from the 
outside, up, down the center, and around the bottom in rota¬ 
tion. She leans across Ellen to pick up the jar of yellow, dabs a 
large drop into the center, and immediately smears this into the 
same round form. Miss H stops by and Fanny looks up at her. 
"Gan I get some on myself?” she asks, wringing her hands to 
cover them entirely with red paint. (While she used blue and 
yellow also, the red predominates.) She regards her spread 
fingers with her characteristic poker face, turns them over, 
stretches and wrings them, then rubs her arms with a dainty 
linger up to her elbows. Now she gets a dab of blue and rubs 
this in with side and up-and-down movements. She now tries 
to draw with her right index finger the outline of a large cross, 
but swooshes it together almost immediately. She adds yellow, 
smears this in, so the paint is now a fairly uniform terracotta 
red. She is experimenting with feeling the paints, rolling her 
hands sideways, on their backs, and on the palms. She tries all 
sorts of swirls and zigzag strokes. Her pressure is firm, but not 
heavy. For a moment she stares off into space; her face is with¬ 
out expression. Then she looks at her hands, still in a semi¬ 
daydream. Then, as if the sight brought her back, she runs 
around the tables and shows Miss H her painted hands and 
arms. 

There seems to be a third type of tactile experience, be¬ 
tween the sheer immersion in sensation just illustrated and 
the energetic smearing and squeezing and slapping found in 
Jack and Ron. Connie, whose behavior is described below. 
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obviously enjoys both elements in the experience. She is 
about three and one half years old and considered well 

adjusted. 

Connie leaves the easel and wanders over to where Jill and 
Penrod are finger-painting. "I wanna do that, too-nght here 
She sits down to wait for the paint, with her tongue sucking out 
of the corner of her mouth. When she gets .t she chants. Just 
use this hand, this hand, this hand-gotta have some white. 
She rubs the paint around in circles. Miss U tells her P 
all over the paper. “Yeah ” She rubs s owly and hard in circles 
with both hands. “Look I got it all over my hands Red 
gloves ” She begins to move her hands independently, in v g 
orous circles. Then using her.right index finger and left palm 
she rubs slowly and in no apparent pattern or-design. Then 
she brings her hands together again, pressing hard and rubs 
them around and around. She says to Miss U, Red, red, 
gloves—but it gets on the table.” Miss U gives her more pamu 
She grunts, and says, “Mix i, up, you see. Mix « al1 up. Mis 
U says, "Oh look, you got it on your sleeve^ That s all right. 
That's why you wear a smock. Its all right. Hee. • 

you please get a little more paint? Over here-look, cove ed 
the whole picture up. She rubs her hands uxur.ously in the 
paint, apparently with great satisfaction. I m making a P 
ture. Look. I’m making a big, big bathroom. Water in a cam 

I’m trying to make a train track. I’m making-mmmmm. lou 

"She mbs' the'left-hand corner of the paper, and bouncin 
up and down in the chair, rubs the middle furiously. 1 hen she 
quiets down and returns to the slow hand movements. S e 
says to Ann, “Gil is his mamie.” She laughs and vigorously 
bends her knees and rubs the paper hard and fast. S P 
up the paper from the table with two fingers, and screams out a 
laugh. She rubs the pain, onto the table with a s ow sensual 
movement of her hand and her whole bo y moves, oo. 

Release 

Some children exhibit a crescendo of release progressing 
from a first delight in the feel of the paint, to somew at more 


ci 
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vigorous experimentation such as rubbing or slapping, to a 
final frenzied smearing which does not seem to retain any 
sensuous component. The following report of Ted, an anxi¬ 
ous and aggressive boy, illustrates this sequence, although 
the final movements are not very completely or vividly 
described. 

Ted leaves his playmates in the house and says he wants to put 
on his smock. The teacher puts it on. . . . Ted sits down 
with his paper before him. He has no paints, but he rubs his 
hands across the paper and hums a tune. The teacher asks 
what color he wants. “Yellow.’* He squeezes it between his 
fingers, then works at a varying pace. Sometimes he spreads 
the paint with what appears to be intense interest and speed, 
while at other times he does not have his mind at all on what 
he is doing. He asks for some red and pink, but Chester, who 
has some light blue, comes to Ted’s table and drops some of it 
on his paper. Ted spreads it all over the paper, some on the table. 
He seems to enjoy making lines through the paint and screams 
like a siren as he does this. His face bears an expression of 
delight and he frequently talks to himself. Occasionally he says 
a word or two to Chester and Ann. He rubs paint up both his 
arms and says, “I’m painting my arms up. Now I’m dark 
people. Now I’m all blacked up.” Ann says, “What are you— 
tokey?” “Yes, I’m tokey.” He covers the entire paper with his 
pink paint and makes lines with his forefinger through it. He 
lifts his hands up: “Look at my black hands.” He picks up 
some paint from the other table. Chester says, “Wait, I need 
some.” Ted puts it down. “I don’t have any,” he says. Mrs. H 
hands some to Ted, who says, “Good, good, good.” He takes 
some and spreads it on the paper with intensity. After spread¬ 
ing a new color over a large area of paper Ted runs his fingers 
through the paint, making lines. He then rubs them out. 

A crescendo of freedom and intensity of expression can 
frequently be observed when children are allowed to work 
on one finger-painting uninterruptedly without any artificial 
limits of time or material. This release expresses itself in 
every possible way—in color choice, types of stroke, use of 
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hands and body, and even in social attitudes. Roland, the 
anxious five-year-old whose behavior is briefly described be¬ 
low, gives us an excellent example of this progressive achieve¬ 
ment of freedom and spontaneity. Notice the sequence in his 
color choices from green to yellow, and in his strokes which 
range from limited inward turning movements to more asser¬ 
tive lines to large outgoing movements, finally culminating 
in smearing. Notice also the comparative constriction of his 
first approach, with only the finger being used, then the 
whole hands; the intense appreciation of the paint-covered 
hands, and finally the defiant bit of bravado in which he 
openly expresses the impulses which are merely suggested 

by his use of the paints. 


There were three different colors available, red, green, and 

blue. The teacher asked Roland which one he vvanted > a ^ ^ 
chose the green. He dipped his fingers in the paint and began 
to trace circular figures from the outside moving inward then 
reversed to the inside moving outward. He kept looking at hi 
paint-covered hands and laughed about it, 

interested in the observation of his hands than >n the painting 
itself. He held them a few inches from his face and shout 
if frightened. He seemed intent on putting on a show or 
little girl who was standing by his side, watching him atten¬ 
tively. He'd stand up from his chair every once an a while and 
shout and laugh, making growling noises in addition. Then he 
asked the teacher for some blue paint and began to make so 
short up-and-down strokes and returned to making circula 
figures in a clockwise movement. Then he requested yellow 
paint with which he stroked in short narrow diagonal lines. 
Then he began to smear paint over the whole paper and on 
table as well. He lifted up the paper and pressed the pain 
side against the wall. He called, “Teacher, and laughed wh 
she came. He knew he had done something wrong, and seem 


rather pleased about it. 

Definite evidences of kinesthetic pleasure abound in the 
records. Children make anticipatory movements in the air 
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before they start or continue to move rhythmically after the 
painting has been removed. In the course of the activity it¬ 
self, the pleasurable experience spreads and extends from 
the local stimulation of the skin to include sensation and 
movement of the whole body. Undoubtedly the paintings 
record present, immediate sensation far more than past ex¬ 
perience. The following record of a withdrawn three-year-old 
girl illustrates this keen kinesthetic enjoyment. 

The teacher placed some yellow paint on the page in front of 
Elsa. She moved her hand around in the air without doing 
anything. Finally John said, “Go ahead, paint.” In the mean¬ 
time Elsa kept muttering to herself, “Mommy.” Suddenly she 
plunged both hands into the paint and spread it around a little. 
John and Elsa showed their paint-smeared hands to each other. 
Then Elsa turned her attention back to the page and spread 
the paint in all directions over it. Then she called out, “Look 
at mine, mommy, look at mine, mommy, look mommy, I’m 
finished.” She lifted the page off the table and showed it to the 
teacher. Then she replaced it and said, “Give me more.” The 
teacher placed some more yellow paint on the page. Elsa was 
rubbing her hands together as if she were washing. Then she 
requested some light blue paint, and was very intent on covering 
the entire bottom half of the page. She called out to the 
teacher, “Teacher, I’m finished.” Then she began to clap her 
hands together in front of Pam’s face. Pam complained, but 
Elsa didn’t stop until the teacher told her to go to the bathroom 
and wash up. 

Self-A p plication 

The tendency to smear paint on themselves was very 
common among all kinds of children. In fact, it was often 
more intriguing at the start than the painting process itself. 
Extremely aggressive and uninhibited youngsters did not 
hesitate to spread the paint all over themselves, but the ex¬ 
tremely inhibited ones were somewhat more restricted. 
Colored “gloves” were a simple delight to all types. This 
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“disguise,” moreover, seemed to stimulate the more timid 
and fearful children to throw off their inhibitions and become 
almost promiscuously aggressive and threatening. Extreme 
messing and smearing of the face as well as of the hands 
and arms was encountered only once, when three very dis¬ 
turbed and aggressive children in a special guidance nurser> 

were allowed to play with finger-paints. 

It is interesting to observe that one child, Fanny, whose 
deeply sensuous enjoyment has been described, put the paint 
on herself the first few times she used it, and then put her¬ 
self on the paint by writing her name in the middle of her 
creations. This would suggest a more intimate relationship 
between product and child than we have encountered with 

any other material. 

The following protocol describes the behavior of an 
“anxious” three-year-old girl who was ordinar.lv extremely 
hesitant about entering activities and about us.ng mater.als 
and making contacts with other children. Note the soc.al 

value of the hand smearing. 


Nell asked for green paint and made gestures of dehght and 
pleasure as she smeared it all over her hands and arms She 
looked at the other children a. the table and said Lo °^ lo ° k . 
She asked for more green paint, immed.ately P“* * '*^“*'“ 

on the paper, but seemed to take more p easur -laimecT to 

on herseVthkn on the paper. “Look, took ."^excdarme 

the student teacher. The teacher repli , - u er 

ture,” evidently ignoring the fact that Nell was show.ng her 

her hands. , . ... . 

Nell did, however, make an attempt to try er s 1 white 

a design. She rubbed the paper with one finger making a wlme 
mark on the paper, but she no sooner made it t lan s • orous 
it over again, covering up the white spot. S e g° ^ 
just once, when she moved her whole hand rapi y 
and-down motion. After doing this she deeded to wash her 

hands. 
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Approach 

The initial approach and early handling of finger-paint 
seemed to be characteristic of the child’s general attitude 
toward life. As Arlow and Kadis have suggested, timid 
children tended to hesitate before beginning to paint, then 
used a single finger or tentatively the finger tips. It took 
them longer to “warm up” to the situation, and they showed 
more anxiety about paint sticking to their hands than did 
either the well-adjusted or the overactive and aggressive 
children. Spontaneous and uninhibited youngsters, on the 
other hand, usually plunged in with both hands, swung their 
arms in wider arcs, worked at a faster tempo, and more 
frequently smeared the paint past the boundaries of the paper. 
The differences in approach are so striking that they might 
well be used as a preliminary screening device early in the 
semester to help the teachers differentiate those children who 
will need encouragement and stimulation from those who 
will need firmness and restraint. Below we present an ex¬ 
ample of the characteristic approach of an inhibited child. 

Very gingerly, Tillie (two years and five months old) put 
out her right index finger and touched the paint. Then she 
noted the paint on her finger and smeared the finger on the 
paper. When it left a streak her face lit up in a pleased smile. 
She looked at her hand, then stroked the paper some more and 
during this time kept looking around. . . . Then she looked 
again at her finger and said, “Take this off me.” Mrs. H said, 
“When you’re finished.” However, in a few minutes she brought 
a rag saying, “You can wipe it on this.” Tillie wiped her hands 
at intervals throughout her activity with the finger-paint. Then 
she got both hands into the paint and put her entire right hand 
into it, palm down. “Look at this,” she said to no one in par¬ 
ticular as she made semicircles with her right hand. Again she 
looked at her palms and kept wiping them automatically on the 
rag. 
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Now compare Xillie’s approach with that of a well-adjusted 
lad of three and one half years. 

Charles looks at the paper and proceeds to finger-paint with 
complete abandonment and unsclf-consciousness. He dives into 
it with both hands enjoying the slippery sensation; he tries both 
hands simultaneously making circular motions in periect rhythm. 
Then he takes a stick and makes straight lines on the pages. 
Other children are lining up chairs nearby making a great deal 
of noise, but Charles is oblivious of them. He bangs on the 
paper with his fist and with a chuckle states, 1 am done. 

Freedom and Restraint 

This sharp contrast is found only in the initial approach. 
It is perhaps the chief virtue of finger-paint that it \erv 
quickly frees inhibited children for greater .spontaneity. It 
is not at all unusual to see morose and lethargic youngsters 
gradually brightening to open laughter and moving in evo 
increasing tempo with their whole beings expressing pleasure. 
Fanny and Bill, whose behavior was described earlier in this 
chapter, were characteristically extremely restrained. Yet 
when the description of their behavior with the finger-paint 
was read to a group of experienced nursery school educators, 
all were impressed with their “freedom and spontaneity/ 
Unless one has witnessed the transformation which can take 
place in a fifteen-minute session, it is difficult to be convinced 
that it can happen. Not only are the*children palpably h a P 
pier, but they arc also more approachable socially. 1 his ,s 
easy to understand, for when we feel good we want to share 
our satisfying experiences. The record reproduced below 
depicts a five-year-old who is ordinarily timid, shy, an 
rather passive. Although she is not so completely free in the 
use of the material as many others already cited, neverthe «-ss 
she gives unmistakable evidence of enjoyment and openness 

to contact. 
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Sitting down at the table, Sally looks at the other children 
with a frown on her face. The teacher places an apron around 
her. She then stares at her hands for a moment with a worried 
look. The teacher puts a blob of red paint on the sheet before 
her. A smile breaks out on her face and she slowly but firmly 
moves both of her hands in two circles in the paint. Aftei 
watching her own work with intense interest for a few min¬ 
utes, she looks at what the other children are doing, never 
removing her hands from her work. Finally she removes her 
hands and looks at them with interest; they are all covered with 
red paint. She holds them up for the others to see, but not at 
all in a menacing gesture, saying, “Look, I got red gloves!’ 
The teacher shows them black paint to put on the sheets, but 
Sally refuses it, saying in a serious tone that she wants blue 
instead. The teacher gives her a blob of blue paint. Sally rubs 
it into her red-colored sheet, with the same expansive yet firm 
movement as before. The blue mixing with the red brings forth 
a joyful exclamation, “Oh, look at the purple! What a nice 
color!” She laughs as if at a personal joke, and continues 
rubbing the paint. Turning towards her younger brother, Bruce, 
seated next to her, Sally says that his is dark. She stops her 
finger-painting and looks at her paint-covered hands. “Oh, do 
we have to go home like this?” This is said not too seriously. 
She no longer paints, but watches the work of the other children. 
She tells the teacher that she is finished. 

When children like Sally are enjoying themselves and are 
open to contact, teachers have a golden opportunity to pro¬ 
mote their social relationships in the group. It is important, 
however, to choose the group members carefully, to include 
some of the blessedly spontaneous and friendly children and 
avoid those who are overwhelmingly aggressive. 

The finger-painting session often brings out energetic and 
apparently aggressive behavior in unaggressive children. 
Elly, for example, was described as “not an aggressive child. 
. . . Doesn’t attack others, cries out when hit, and very 
seldom hits back.” Yet with finger-paints (see p. 2871, she 
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was extremely vigorous and apparently released aggression 
without guilt. This little girl is four years old and considered 

well adjusted by her teachers. 



SKETCHES OF ELLY’S FINGER-PAINTING 

Elly is absorbed in smearing the original tstrong 

jagged down movements which continued r circles'^ and 

Now with two hands, she makes two concentric circle^ 

scratches over these vigorously. ow wi 

men. she starts to swing a circle inscribes half of it ana 
cuts off this movement with horizontal swings centralized o 

“’Wffh'the fingers of her right hand she again scratches^,he 

right side of the paper. Her "°se is^almos. ^ ^ hands 

she working now. There is m movements toward 

Now with downward, vertical, scratching 

the body, she makes double verticals on both sides of the p P 

using both hands. . the te acher. 

She picks up the paper, holds it ready to gi 

then lays it down again. Vigorously, with up-andover, and 

movements, she overlays the design, * urns . smeared to give 

repeats this on the back where enough pamt» ‘ d J gn . 

the pattern form. She picks up a W £*^ e % 0 r makes 

She bangs the paper aggressively, and with extremei vig 

a huge £,ncen£ic circle with a finger of her right hand. 
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The effects of this type of release can be remarkably bene¬ 
ficial. Ron, the little boy whose smearing and banging have 
already been mentioned, used to start the day in an irritable 
and hostile frame of mind, but after free use of finger-paint, 
his black moods would subside and he would engage in vivid 
dramatic play and all other activities. 

In direct contrast, we sometimes see children who are 
ordinarily very spontaneous and impulsive working with 
finger-paint in an extremely cramped manner. The reason is 
somewhat obscure, but since this medium tends to lure its 
users on to greater freedom, it may sometimes be experienced 
as a threat, particularly by those who are having difficulty in 
curbing their impulses in order to be acceptable to adults. 
It may also have too close an association with certain anal 
interests to permit free expression, and its messiness is so 
prominent and unrelieved that it may produce particularly 
acute conflict among those who are rebelling against demands 
for orderliness. At any rate, when children are noticeably 
restrained in their use of finger-paints, one can be fairly sure 
that they arc subject to greater requirements for cleanliness 
and conformity than they can easily assimilate. 

Such children may be withdrawn or aggressive, depending 
on other aspects of their history. The aggressive ones, who 
ordinarily wade in slapdash, will join the group but handle 
the material in a constricted manner, while the timid and 
fearful will usually refuse to participate at all. The following 
report of Millv, an extremely hostile four-year-old, illustrates 
the former case. The mother was profoundly annoyed by 
her messiness: “I can’t stand to look at her, she’s so messy 
when she eats.” Though nothing is known about her toilet 
training, she did refuse to play with water and even hurried 
while washing. She once identified clay with feces and with 
a wickedly gleeful expression threatened to throw it at an- 
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other child. It may be that she is thinking of finger-paint in 
these terms, as some children have been known to do. 

Milly sits alone a. the table. She asks Miss C to roll back her 
smock sleeves. She looks at the finger-paint a .^menit O 

seriously, seeming to study it. Then she puts both hands mto 
rather gently and begins (using her full 

out carefully, working from the center out and then f ^ 

edge inward. She begins to experiment with first th g 

then the left hand, using the index finger of e ltera ^s 
She makes marks, first circular then straight, ^en obliterates 

them with both hands. She next uses hei rig P brus hes the 
motion. Now she uses both hands - d ul carefu . H " e b i ; U f n " 
excess paint from the paper onto the table, an 

floor. She now returns to dual hand motion, but uses onlyjhe 
tips of her fingers. She looks up and with an mgratiatmg sm e 
says, “Teacher, I need some more.” Miss C complies. Milly 
notices a clump of paint on her smock an is a sor ^ 

few minutes in fingering it (using only her mdc g ^ hef 
now returns to gentle motions with the mi Z to 

right hand, making straight, fauU short ines roi 
,he bottom but not over the whole -h o theP*P- ^ 
calls to Miss G, “Come look at my design.!Se ^ ^ 

bananas for you.” Milly* s posture t r<n *6 hands, 

merely ben, her head to look and moved her arms and 

In the case of a child like Milly, the alert teacher'might 

encourage conversation about the finger-paint an 

ticipate in the activity, saying, “Isn’t it fun to mess this 

around?” or “My, my paint feels good, or ° 

mind you of something? It reminds me of utter child 

other innocuous substance). This could easily lead the child 

to state her resentment in words, and , t wou ld 

attacks by reinforcing verbal expression accept 

be essential, of course, for the teacher to be able to accept 

understanding^ any free expression of resentmen 
in body products. 
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Meaning 

On the whole, very few overt indications of fantasy 
occur in our records. All authors who have referred to the 
fantasy-releasing qualities of finger-paint had developed a 
warm, accepting, personal relationship with the child and 
had stimulated him to talk about his products. These two 
conditions, which seem to be necessary for the communica¬ 
tion of fantasy through finger-paint, are seldom present 
in a single classroom session. In our own records, the few 
faint traces of thought processes that did emerge were not 
followed up and no effort was made to discover their mean¬ 
ing. In one instance we found Jules, a three-and-one-half 
year-old boy, incising three human forms in red, saying 
“That’s my mother, my father, and Mike.” (The identity of 
Mike is obscure.) Then he asked for some more red paint, 
and as the teacher poured it over one of his figures, he pro¬ 
tested, “No, not on my mommy.” He followed this by wiping 
out the figures himself, saying, “My mommy all gone, my 
daddy all gone.” Then he began to trace similar patterns, 
explaining that he was making his mommy, and naming 
parts of her anatomy as they appeared. After that he said, 
“There is my daddy in big feet.” This child was very spon¬ 
taneous but seemed particularly infantile and had difficulty 
in accepting school routines. He needed an unusual amount 
of reassurance about the separation from his parents when 
he first came to nursery school, and whenever he was dis¬ 
turbed he would ask for his mother. It may very well be 
that drawing his mother was a form of reassurance. This is 
especially likely since the drawing came after a period of 
very messy handling of the finger-paints during which he 
over-painted green with red, and red with black. The act 
of wiping out the first figures may be variously interpreted, 
but in this instance it did not seem to indicate a hostility. 
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One gains the impression that Jules relied on the support of 
his mother to overcome his infantile impulsive behavior— 
which was perhaps represented by his smearing at the begin¬ 
ning of the session. 

In a record cited earlier in this chapter, three-year-old 
Connie, using red finger-paint, announced that she was mak¬ 
ing “a big, big, bathroom” and quickly followed this by 
making a “track.” Later she referred to the red paint on 
her hands as “blood” and seemed preoccupied with that idea, 
but rather gaily so. This combination of events suggests some 
connection in her mind, but exactly what it could be can 
not be determined without further investigation. However, 
sequences of this sort sometimes suggest symbolic meanings 
rather clearly. Just before one session, a lad named Phi 
indulged in a boasting jag, insisting that he was bigger an 
older than anybody else, and that the toy cars he was p a Yj n S 
with were bigger. When he began to finger-paint, he rs 
outlined his hands in the paint, then made an ocean net 
with five decks. As he was working on it he said, ‘ Wow . s 

up to the sky. It’s almost to the top of the sky. IS wa ^ 
followed by a “fish” and finally by a “doubledccker bus. 

The connection between the boy’s talk about being big and 
his insistence on making “big” objects out of the same su 
stance in which he first made an impression of himscli 

that is, his hand—seems fairly obvious. 

We must emphasize, however, that the meaning oi a 

finger-paint product is essentially private and persona 
to be derived except through the verbally expresse ass *^ :i 
tion of each child. One little boy took particular delig i 

mixing different colors to make brown. Said c, 00 
my hands. My hands are brown—I don t like t c sm 
much.” A special interest in anal processes suggests is 
immediately. However, he followed these remarks y, 
i» frosting color,” and later, “I don’t care if I have pain 
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my face, 1*11 wash it off when I get home.” These later 
remarks cast considerable doubt on the first interpretation. 

Color and Form 

Almost all the children observed (approximately 40) mixed 
the colors in a smeary fashion. Most of them wanted some 
of each available color, and they swooshed them together with 
great delight, later adding several colors separately. Occa¬ 
sionally a child would begin to work in one color, then add a 
second and a third, in each case spreading the mixture com¬ 
pletely over the paper before adding to it. We could not find 
any special pattern of needs or behavior to distinguish the 
children who used one color from those who mixed several 
together. Only three in the whole group used several colors 
separately on the same sheet. The manner of approach, 
the extent to which the hands, fingers, and body were used, 
the vigor and types of movement, seemed more revealing 
than the choice of color in most instances. 

The combination of color choice and type of stroke seemed 
to offer a more valid clue to the child’s inner state than any 
one factor alone. Thus, while all the children used dark colors 
and black at times, the anxious ones used them more fre¬ 
quently and had a greater tendency to use their fingers for 
making lines, hooklike markings, and cramped curves. It 
seems clear, too, that outstandingly well-adjusted children 
tend to experiment with a large range of colors and work in 
broad rhythmic sweeps—although the latter factor may also 
be related to the level of development since the true rhythmic 
sweep does not emerge until about the fifth year. 

By and large, the children seemed more interested in having 
plenty of material and several colors to mix than they were 
in pattern, form, or final color effect. Interest in form was 
almost completely confined to lines traced in the paint with 
fingers, nails, or sticks—only one child indicated appreciation 
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of the undulations and shading of his strokes. These patterns 
were, in general, of the same abstract variety that one finds 
in the easel painting of preschool children. To relate them 
to personality organization or emotional status, it would be 
necessary to make continuous sketches or photographs as the 
finger-painting goes on, since the final production cann t 
represent the whole rich sequence. To show how much 
material is concealed by the final product-and how much is 
revealed by observing an entire sequcnce-wc should like to 
present sketches based on a record of Tanya, a our->ear o 
girl, made during one finger-paint session. The report accom¬ 
panying the figures notes that the little girl sat q u ‘ et ' a 
table of noisy children, waiting for the material. W hen a red 
blob was dropped on her paper she began to stir it s o 
with her hand to form the patterns in a and b on page *-*■ 
The rest of the designs were made sometimes with one hand, 
sometimes with both, often with the index finger only. Move¬ 
ments were careful and usually tense but she seemed to enjoy 
smearing her hands with paint and rubbing out the design.. 

Her concentration span was unusually long an s c ren _ 
on after the entire group had left the table. The observer 
comments, “Tanya derived an extraordinary amount of satis¬ 
faction from this medium, and noticeable release of tension. 

A glance at these drawings reveals a remarkable e ' c . 
cession of inward moving, curved forms, and asscr ivc . • R 

lines or jagged angles, as well as a repeated splitting ‘he 
page into two halves or four quarters. ne mig 
that this child is rather constricted in her approac c ' 
to a conflict between aggressive outward movemen a P 
tective withdrawal. This is reinforced by an examination of 

her easel paintings, which show the same ua uy. , 

havior in the group bears out this hypothesis; she is <h-n 
as “quiet, but there's a lot pent up,” and as a “lone wolf who 
is extremely neat and conforming but at times asser 
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g h 

SKETCHES OF TANYA’S FINGER-PAINTING 


aggressive toward other children. Her home situation, how¬ 
ever, suggested a more specific and illuminating interpretation. 
We find that Tanya has a six-year-old sister but is the favorite 
child of her father, an overanxious and ambitious man, who 
is home all the time because of illness. It may very well be 
that she is representing her family situation by splitting the 
paper repeatedly into four segments, with three containing 
rounded symbols and one a straight line pattern. Similarly 
she may be indicating her emotional isolation from the other 
children and her aggressive tensions by the succession of spiral 
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and jagged angles. These ideas are, we realize, still in the 
realm of conjecture. However, it does seem likely from the 
care and absorption with which Tanya works that she is 
attempting to express matters that are of deep significance 
to her. An interested teacher might well use this opportunit> 
to encourage such a child to talk and thereby gain more 
insight into her difficulties in the group. 

Implications and Suggestions 

This brings us to some implications of our finger-paint 
observations. Since the principal gratification lies in sensory 
experiences, including the chance to smear and be messy, we 
raise the question whether the usual method of presenting 
finger-paints and the usual procedure of preserving the end 
products are appropriate for these youngsters. Why insist on 
designating the last phase of the experience as a “picture” 
when it is not an attempt at art and is actually the least 
important part of the process to the child? When the teacher 
shows so much interest in these dried paint masses, she may 
be indicating that she is not sensitive to his own values in 
the experience, and at the same time, may be rather su t y 
indoctrinating him with a philosophy which endows on y 

externals with positive values. 

There seems little doubt that finger-paints arc close rela¬ 
tives of mud pies and that the kind of sensory immersion we 
have observed could also be served by cold cream, mud, or 
the white base which is used in the preparation of the paints. 
In fact, mud was actually substituted for finger-paint among 
the younger children in one school. However, the children s 
usual desire to have some of each color available seems to 
indicate that the visual experience is an additional stimula¬ 
tion. We strongly recommend not only that many colors e 
available, but also that the children frequently be permitted 
to take them from the containers and use as many as they 
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wish at one time. We also recommend greater leeway in the 
net amount of paint they can use, since each addition seems 
to give new impetus. Furthermore, when a child appears to 
be absorbed in the feel of the material, it might be well to 
offer him a small pan in which to mess. Preferably, such a pan 
should be on hand at all times for the overflow of paint. Also, 
for children whose primary interest is smearing, we suggest 
white oilcloth in place of the usual coated paper, since it 
can be washed off and used again. This would reduce the 
cost and encourage the teacher to think of finger-painting as 
simple enjoyable activity rather than art work. 

It is not to be assumed from these remarks that none of the 
children appreciated the aesthetic aspects of finger-painting. 
Some of our younger but more advanced children showed 
considerable response to color mixtures and some of the older 
children produced forms of great artistic appeal. As a matter 
of fact, there were indications in several of the records that 
response to finger-paints could be expected to follow a general 
sequence, starting with delight in feeling the substance and 
some joy in indiscriminate color mixing and smearing, going 
on to experimentation with patterns, and finally developing 
into an appreciative exploration of both the form and color 
potentials of the material. For the children who have reached 
this stage of development, it would be wise to continue the 
present system of using sheets of coated paper which can be 
preserved. They should, however, be free to ask for new 
sheets and to indicate when they are ready to leave the 
activity. 

The optimal method of using finger-paints would then 
provide for those who need an opportunity just to mess, for 
those whose pleasurable experience lies in kinesthetic and 
tactual sensation, and for those who are ready to express 
themselves aesthetically. This would mean offering a free 
choice of paper, oilcloth, and a shallow pan. But it would 
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also require great tolerance on the part of the teacher and 
sharpened awareness of both the need the child brings to 
the experience and the kind of gratification he is extracting 
from it. When finger-paints are presented without the usual 
limitations, they offer the child a new world to explore and 
a unique opportunity not only for self-expression but also for 
self-discovery. As a consequence we believe he will become 

a freer and richer person. 


CHAPTER IX 


Music and Movement: Fruitful Combination 

CO-AUTHOR OF THIS CHAPTER: MRS. ELLEN SCHINDEL 


In this chapter we shall be discussing music together with 
movement executed to its accompaniment. Many specialists 
in the field of both the dance and musical education believe 
that the two are inseparable when working with young chil¬ 
dren, and our own investigations have lent support to this 
point of view. In this part of our project we have asked, as 
always, what peculiar advantages, what benefits and values 
the medium has to contribute to the process of healthy growth, 
and* we have discovered that the list is a long and im¬ 
pressive one. 

The immense potential of this combined medium has been 
recognized by a number of specialists in child development 
and in psychotherapy, particularly Bender and Boas, Lowen- 
feld, Altshuler, and Coriat. As a background to our own dis¬ 
cussion it will be useful to mention the specific contributions 
that have impressed them most. First, it affords release from 
crippling impulses by stimulating primitive and infantile 
movements and attitudes, by relieving instinctual tensions and 
expressing “shapeless emotion,” and by evoking deeply buried 
fantasies. When one recalls the manifold limitations of the 
crib, play pen, and carriage, as well as the constant insistence 
on order and cleanliness in most households, the need for so 
many avenues of release becomes more than clear. 
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The specialists find that music and movement make a 
second contribution in helping the child sublimate aggressive 
and destructive urges and channelize disorganized energy in 
socially accepted ways. Third, the effect of releasing emo¬ 
tion and achieving order and self-control through rhythm is 
to give the child “harmonious contact with himself, and 
through this, increased integration of body and mind and 
enhanced self-acceptance. These benefits may, in turn, ac¬ 
count for the value of musical experiences in promoting par¬ 
ticipation, adaptation to others, and social growth. Finally, 
the teacher can often find in the child’s movements and com¬ 
ments, and the roles he chooses in the dramatization of music, 
a wealth of clues to his innermost thoughts and feelings. 

When we turn to recent literature that deals with the edu¬ 
cator’s concepts of what music and movement can offer chil¬ 
dren, we find a more limited approach to the subject, l or the 
most part the major emphasis is on the achievement of skill>, 
the psychological implications and the wealth of experiences 
are hardly mentioned. Two exceptions to the general em¬ 
phasis may be noted. Sheehv stresses the importance of per¬ 
mitting a child to express himself musically in his own wa> 
to give him a feeling of respect for his own expression. But- 
tolph 1 claims that music should have its place in everyday 
living, and points out that all children arc capable of a jo\ous 
response to it, and that out of their constant calls and 
shouts, stamps and jumps, walks and runs, bendings and swag¬ 
ings, our great symphonies and modern dance forms have 
developed.” With more widespread recognition of this point 
of view, the traditional gap between the educator’s orienta¬ 
tion and that of the psychologist may well be bridged. 

With our awareness sharpened by the ideas just outlined, 
we have analyzed the records of 144 children taken while 
they were participating in some kind of musical experience^ 
The observations were made in 21 different groups, at 1. 
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different preschool centers. In addition, we also surveyed 
common procedures in the use of music and conferred with 
the teachers of the groups involved to discover their views on 
the significance of the musical experience. 

In analyzing the records we were interested in the follow¬ 
ing questions: How, in general, do the children use experi¬ 
ence with music in their growth and self-adjustment efforts? 
What special values does it have for children of given behavior 
patterns—aggressive, inhibited, anxious, etc.? How much do 
musical experiences further group integration? What unique 
values does music have that other materials or activities do 
not have? Above all, we were interested in the extent to which 
teachers are aware of the possibilities offered by music for 
helping children individually and in groups td work out some 
of their adjustment problems. 

Common Types of Musical Periods 

We found that the musical experiences in preschool situa¬ 
tions fall into four general categories: (1) The most com¬ 

mon is called “rhythms.” During these periods music is played 
by the teacher on an instrument such as a piano or a drum, 
or by means of a phonograph, and the children are en¬ 
couraged to respond in some overt fashion. Some teachers 
permit them freedom in interpreting the music by means of 
movements, but far more often they are told what to do as 
the music plays either by a hint or a direct suggestion from 
the teacher. Even when phonograph records are used, a nar¬ 
rator often suggests appropriate movements. There is re¬ 
markably little variation in the musical selections, especially 
when phonograph records are used. (2) A frequent, often 
daily, practice is to have children listen to phonograph records. 
The records used arc about equally divided among instru¬ 
mental selections, children’s songs, and stories told to a musical 
accompaniment. In most instances the children are requested 
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to remain seated and quiet as they listen. Occasionally they 
are permitted to sing with the record, but they are not ex¬ 
pected to move around at this time. Sometimes they operate 
the machine and choose the records; this provides the most 
spontaneous of all the “listening” experiences. (3) Group 
singing is also very popular, either as an integral part of the 
music program or occurring more spontaneously—introduced 
by the teachers, for example, when they want to keep a group 
together during a waiting period. Occasionally the children 
are encouraged to accompany these songs with rhythmical, 
interpretive actions. Usually these are the prescribed, cus¬ 
tomary movements accompanying folk songs such as “The 
Farmer in the Dell.” Very often no bodily movement of 
significant proportions is permitted during group inging. 
(4) The most frequently encountered procedure is to have 
children play music on simple instruments. They take turns 
in using drums, triangles, tambourines, and cymbals, etc., 
which they are asked to beat in time to a piano accompani¬ 
ment or a teacher’s or a child s signal. 

The most outstanding characteristic of these musical ex¬ 
periences is the amount of control and direction involved. 
Teachers who would not dream of telling a child how to 
paint do not hesitate to describe the exact type of movement 
to be used to accompany musical phrases. Perhaps the great 
est lack of opportunity for creative effort in the who c pre 
school program was observed during the so-called “music 
periods.” For the most part, then, music seemed to be im¬ 
posed rather than evoked, and little or no teacher participa 
tion in the movement aspect of the experience ' vas ” olc 
“Quiet periods” almost always brought forth disciplinary 
measures. “Active periods,” during which children were per¬ 
mitted to move around, were much more successful, even 
when they were executed under the complete control of the 
teacher. The following records of “passive” and “active 
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periods suggest the differences the children find in these 
experiences. 

Passive Period. The children were very noisy. The teacher 
told them that when they were ready she would play the record 
for them; it was a record that they would have to listen to. 
When they were quiet she put the record on. . . . The chil¬ 
dren were noisy again and were not listening to the record. 
“Shall we turn it off?” the teacher asked. . . . The children 
were very restless. They got up and down, talked to each other, 
and giggled. 

Active Period—Controlled. The teacher, seated at the piano 
with the group standing around her, says, “Mark time.” Terry 
and Moira mark time. The music stops and one child says, “Do 
it with one foot.” The teacher plays music as the group marks 
time with one foot. As the teacher stops playing, Terry says, 
“Do it on your toes,” and the teacher plays skipping music. 
The group starts to skip around the room, except for Moira and 
Terry, who stand on tiptoes holding hands. The teacher says, 
“When we finish, Terry.” She stops the skipping music, and 
tells the group to walk on their toes. They do. Terry and 
Moira walk around on tiptoes, holding hands. The teacher 
then says, “Doris wants to dance,” and starts to play music. 
1 errv turns around in small circles on her tiptoes, as does Moira. 
Tern, however, has her hands at her sides until she sees Moira 
turning around with arms outstretched, whereupon Terry 
stretches her arms. The music increases in tempo and both 
girls continue to keep time, spinning faster and faster. They 
both end on the floor, dizzy, as the music stops. Throughout 

S 1^^^ 11 i girls kept time to the music perfectly. 

Active Period—Spontaneous. “What would you like to hear?” 
asked the teacher. “The Magic Record,” said a few children. 
During the record there was general conversation. At Roy's 
request they had to hear the Geni drink his milk again. During 
the circus part Roy and Johnnie ran around fast. Roy was 
smiling. Frank and Sarah joined them. They all showed with 
their hands the shortest and the tallest man, in time with the 
record. Roy and Johnnie got on their hands and knees and 
pretended that they were lions; they roared like lions also. Then 
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they were cats. Toby and Alice clapped hands and ran around. 
Alice, Frank, Toby, and Sarah ran around the room l*gh«y. 
Frank started to crawl around and then Alice followed him. 

Teachers’ Evaluation of Musical Experiences 

When discussing the values music has for children indi¬ 
vidually and in groups, the teachers gave the following 

reasons for offering it: 

I never use music to calm children down; on* he 
use it after rest, to follow the quiet tune with the more act. 

rh On m rainy days we use music to help children calmdown/ 
Music helps the children by bringing them into the gro p 

they recognize melodies. 

Children are more relaxed after music. 

Rhythms are popular; children like to march. 

All our children enjoy rhythms. . , h-innd their 

Music has helped some children physically and helped the 

coordination; it has also been an opportunity to make up so g 
^Whe^chiidrcn realized there was no pressure involved a. 


music, they liked it better. 

There are some children who can t enjoy music 

but those who do participate like it. 


and never do, 


By and large, the thing that stands out about these state¬ 
ments, is the teachers’ appreciation of the chi rc ^ s ° n °_ 
ment of the activity. However, it is striking that t e reason 
given by any one teacher for the use of music were 1 
fragmentary. Although some had noticed the c ect o 
musical experiences, none seemed aware of t e vane > 
effects possible. Unfortunately, also, many seeme to ass 
that a child’s nonparticipation or inability to enjoy ml * 
was simply a characteristic to be expected, somet ling in 

nature of a constitutional defect. When we remem cr * ° 
ever, that most of the musical periods involve a consis cn 

and sustained conformity which was not deman c in y 
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other aspect of preschool living, we can understand the re¬ 
luctance of some children to participate. For example, one 
teacher repeatedly called her group together to make sure 
that all those doing rhythms do the same thing; another re¬ 
moved a three-year-old boy from her group bodily when he 
deviated from her instructions, remarking, “You can play 
again if you do what I say.” 

There is no question about the primary appeal of music to 
children when it is not complicated and vitiated by adult 
impositions and demands. The following records were chosen 
almost at random as exemplifying the happy, exuberant par¬ 
ticipation so often to be seen in active music periods. 

Record of Amelia. Amelia runs into the music room, gallops 
four steps, hops around. Then the music starts; she, Elsie, and 
Kitty form a trio. Amelia gallops with one knee stiff. She runs 
over to Linda, “You like to dance, Linda?” She gallops back 
to Kitty and Elsie and grins gaily. She uses the entire floor 
space to run around. She bounces up and down to the new 
music and shakes her hand like a rag doll. She smiles at the 
assistant as she lies on the floor ready for the scissors exercise 
Her body is relaxed but she is alert and looks around to see 
whether she has left enough room. She moves over, and starts 
to do the scissors with well-coordinated arm and leg move¬ 
ments. In bicycle riding she bends her elbows as if grasping 
handle bars. She kicks the floor when pretending to be a drum. 

When the game of horses begins, Amelia runs to Elsie and the 
two play together, leading the others. When the group forms 
for singing, she runs over to sit between Elsie and Kitty. She 
remembers the words and music of the songs very well. Elsie 
places her hand affectionately on Amelia’s thigh, as she sits 
comfortably cross-legged. Amelia says suddenly to Elsie, Let me 
kiss you.” She kisses her. Teacher asks for suggestions for new 
words for an action song, and Amelia offers “Spank your sides, 
which is accepted enthusiastically. The teacher picks up Amelia 
and hugs her. Amelia runs across the room and out. 

Record of Jory. Someone starts to play a record, “Sunshine.” 
Jory smiles, walks exactly in step with the rhythm, and is the 
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first one in line. He stops, and now the children are all rolling 
over. Tory rolls much better than the others; he laughs, swings, 
sings the words, and is completely masterful in all his movements. 

I never saw a child change so completely the moment the music 
started to play and he could move and express himself as he 
listened to the words-”Now the grass is deep and soft -and 
•'while you are resting.” He is absolutely absorbed and lies and 
moves in a dreamy lazy way, stretching h.s arms, c os,ng his 
eyes, and getting up very slowly. Then during bicycle ndmg 
he is very active, performing with quick exact movements, he 

seems completely happy. . 

Record of Zita in Free Rhythms. Zita jumps up with the, other 

children when the teacher begins to play a lively tu . 
lows Margaret, running around and around «he teacher who » 
sitting in a chair. They follow the music well for three and 
four-year-olds. They run and run. The music stops and the 
teacher says, -Rest now.” The children either sit or lie down 
on the cement. There is much hard breathing and quiet Hugh 
ter. The teacher plays soft, low music while the children resb 
The music changes to lively dance music. Several 
jump up, sway, and twirl in time to the munc Margaret and 
Zita are facing one another; they dance forward and backward. 

swaying and keeping very good rhythm. ey -round 

smiling faces. Margaret turns and prances ajound and around 

the teacher. Zita follows along behind her, imitating her 
movements. 

Special Values for Specific Kinds of Children 

OVERACTIVE AND AGGRESSIVE CHILDREN 

Sensitive teachers have noticed that well-guided m ^ s 

experiences have several salutary effects on , 

hostile, aggressive children. They tend to be soothed, related 
and less tense; their interest is challenged and they want o 
explore their own abilities in relation to the music, ^ 
an opportunity for channeling explosive behavior, an ’ 

through the ,Le of dramatic roles, the emotions underlying 
their behavior can be given a socially accepta e orm 
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In our records, it was noticeable that the most disturbed 
children were frequently those who reacted most sensitively. 
It was also striking that the effects were quite different for dif¬ 
ferent children, although in almost all the cases they operated 
in a desirable direction. 

As one illustration of the rather subtle effects of music on 
a disturbed child, we should like to present a few excerpts 
from the record of Bud, a three-and-one-half-vear-old bov. 
His mother had placed him in his preschool group because, as 
she confessed, she could no longer handle him. At the Center 
he was overactive and aggressive, in constant conflict with 
the other children, at odds with routine, and often destructive 
with materials. The first record gives a fairly typical picture 
of Bud’s usual day at school. 

Bud is drawing when the boys make clanging noises with the 
train they have made. Hears, “All aboard! Let’s go!” and 
rushes over with his drawing and his can of crayons. The boys 
tell him he cannot get on because the train is full of coal, and 
he stands there saying, “No, it isn’t. The coal is at home.” He 
says, “Clang, clang,” with the rest of the boys as they go off on 
the train. The motorman says, “You can’t go,” and pushes Bud 
away. Bud pushes him, and the whole train collapses. The 
motorman lies so still on the floor that Bud is frightened. Then 
he says defiantly, “Well, you did something to me.” Liza comes 
to look for crayons. By this time although Bud is still holding 
the can, the crayons are all over the floor, some of them broken. 
The teacher says, “Who brought these here?” “Bud did! Bud 
did!” everyone choruses, and Bud looks very guilty and doesn’t 
say anything. He is now straddling the train all by himself. . . . 

The following record of Bud at music was taken on the 
same day. Notice how relaxed he seems as he watches the 
rather violent reactions of the other children, and how quickly 
and cooperatively he responds to the teacher’s challenge about 
being a “good horsie.” 
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The teacher has brought her accordion. Bud has not left the 
phonograph or made a sound during the entire half hour of 
listening. He is sitting on the table, swinging one leg as he 
watches the group almost going wild as they listen to various 
rhythms. . . . The teacher says, “I’ll bet Bud would make a 

good horsie.” Although he has apparently been dreaming, with 
a far-off gaze, he almost falls off the table in his eagerness, 
throwing himself on the floor on all fouis and progiessing 
noisily and bumpily in a sort of strenuous hop. He moves to the 
far end of the room, instead of heading for the other children. 
Following ins example and the music, all the others become 
horses. Then some of them take riders. Bud is the willing 
horse of Liza, moving energetically and quickly on hands and 
knees until he collapses from weariness. By this time everyone 
else is tired, too, and someone suggests “Rockabye, Baby.” 1 he 
teacher takes Jack’s hands and swings his arms back and forth 
to the song. Watching them. Bud looks about eagerly for a 
partner. He goes to one boy and says, ‘ You want to rock? and 
without waiting for an answer, he grabs him and says force¬ 
fully, “Rock, play rockabye.” He seems clumsy and has a 
rhythm all his own, not related to the music, but enjoys himself 
in this quieting manner. 


The relaxation that music induces in tense children some¬ 
times frees them from preoccupation with themselves and 
opens the way to participation in the group. Neil, the boy in 
the next two records, was also brought to the preschool center 
because his parents could not deal with him. He was five 
years old when he entered, extremely aggressive and over- 
active and often distraught and destructive. In addition, he 
spoke only Spanish in a group where no one else could speak 
it. The first indication of kinship with other youngsters came 
when he wanted to join groups of elementary school children 
who sometimes had musical games near the quarters of the 
Center. The following excerpt shows him joining one such 

group. 
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Record l. Neil went to the door, looked out, evidently saw 
something which interested him and disappeared. The observer 
went after him and saw him run to some children who were 
skipping around in a circle to the sound of music from a piano 
which w; . being played by one of the teachers. He still had the 
lady’s shoes on and had four or five fingers in his mouth as he 
tried to imitate the others (“shake, shake—I turn myself 
around”). He squatted, jumped, and ran to the music; finding 
the shoes an impediment, he ran to the comer, took them off, 
and went back to the group. 

Later on, when he was with his own group in a musically 
centered activity, he seemed to comprehend what was going 
on and could perform as others were performing. This was 
not the first time we found that foreign-speaking as well 
as nonspeaking children responded to the stimulation of the 
music. 

Record 2. The teacher played the “Fire Engine” song. Neil 
and Paul were on the floor keeping time to the music very well. 
The teacher told them to sit down. They sat for a minute then 
Paul got up and ran around in a wide circle. Neil joined him 
and then they jumped in circles. Paul started all the motion 
and then Neil would try to copy him. . . . 

The sense of well-being derived from musical stimuli often 
has a beneficial effect on unhappy children. Benny, described 
as a very aggressive three-and-one-half-year old, seemed un¬ 
able to participate peacefully in any other activity. Though 
ordinarily “never still for a moment” he is able to show sus¬ 
tained interest for an entire half hour, and though at other 
times he teased and annoyed his groupmates, he now kisses 
another boy and ignores two teasing attacks made on him. 
Note that his keenest enjoyment is shown when he is per¬ 
mitted to behave spontaneously, as in skipping to the waltz 
music. 

The teacher now returns, and Benny immediately asks her 
for “Genie, the Magic Record.” He squats on his small chair, 
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toes hanging out behind, and leans far over the table to see the 
mechanism. As the song begins, Benny and all the others sing 
loud and clear. . . . He sways his head to the rhythm of the 

song and a far-away daydream look comes over him. He turns 
his head and sees Donnie next to him, leans over impulsively 
and in a generally buoyant mood, and kisses him. He throws 
an arm over the child’s shoulder, as if to move closer for a 
better advantage. . . . As the record ends, other children 
get up and go off to play, and only Benny and Donnie are left, 
sitting side by side. Benny’s body is completely relaxed; he sits 
on his haunches and lets his mouth drop half open. ... He 
turns back slowly to the table and sees one little girl waving a 
paper jacket for a Victrola record toward him. She leans over 
and quite deliberately pokes him in the face with it, giggling. 
He pays little attention until she slaps his face with the paper. 
At this he grabs the paper jacket, manages to get it away from 
her without tearing it, and announces that it is his turn to 
choose. He repeats firmly that he wants “Genie, the Magic 

Record.*’ 

Now he sits back on one foot, watching the teacher put it on. 
He is very quiet now, completely at rest. The song comes to a 
part suggesting that the listener dance. The other children do 
so, as if they are used to this part and like it. Benny leaps from 
his chair so swiftly one can scarcely imagine he was ever in it 
and dances with considerable fluent abandon. He skips an 
sways to the waltz rhythm, covering more floor space around the 
room than most of the children. He waves his arms over his 
head, and his whole body takes part in the action. 

The dance stops and another part of the record begins, and as 
quickly as he had left his chair, Benny returns, sits down, and 
assumes the former quiet immobility as if he had never been 
active at all. As the record continues he participates by clapping 
in rhythm or singing “London Bridge”; sometimes he just stares 
into space—yet he has an intent look on his face throughout. 

Free musical periods give energetic youngsters a much 
needed chance to “throw their weight about,” to use their 
bodies vigorously, to experience the delight of muscles moving 
smoothly. Even ordinary ground games executed to music 
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can offer this release. Tuffie, a four-year-old youngster who 
was usually in trouble with someone, found in some of the 
school music periods an opportunity to be “wild” in a con¬ 
structive fashion without infringing on the rights of others. 
The next two records show him in action—with and without 
musical accompaniment. 

Record 1. Tuffie was running and scuffling and sliding up 
and down on the floor. He was waving his hands and grinning 
happily, making a lot of noise with his shoes. . . . The teacher 
says crossly, “Tuffie, I don’t want you to do that anymore.” 
He took two more flying leaps, at the same time yelling, 
“Yippee,” in a loud shrill voice. He glanced teasingly at the 
teacher. Noting her stern expression, before she could repri¬ 
mand him he ran to the other side of the room where Millie 
and Bob were. 

Record 2. A new record was going to be played. “Shall we 
listen to the engine or the horses?” asked the teacher. “I want 
to ask for the horses,” Tuffie exclaimed breathlessly, jumping up. 
“O.K., sit down and we’ll listen to the horses.” He ran to his 
seat with short hopping runs and sat forward in his chair, 
flipping his lower lip with his right three middle fingers and 
making the sound “Blub, blub,” until the record started to 
play. Then he immediately jumped up from his chair, stood 
erect with his left foot forward, shaking his hands in time to 
the music. Anticipating the words of the record, he lay down 
on his tummy and began to crawl. “We are going to listen 
first, Tuffie,” said the teacher pleasantly. He jumped up quickly 
and obediently sat down. He began to stamp his feet impa¬ 
tiently, his right hand beating time to the music. When the 
record was finished, Tuffie immediately jumped from his seat, 
throwing the chair over in his excitement. He stooped and 
picked it up and thrust it under the table carelessly. When the 
record was played again he became a horse and was the first 
one to start the action. He alertly lifted his feet high and 
jumped around, his hands flying in the air, yelling, “I am the 
horses.” Before this action was completed on the record, he 
lay down to sleep. He lay on his tummy, his arms bent, and 
his face resting on his folded arms. He slept very quietly, not 
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moving a muscle. Once again before the activity on the record 
changed, he jumped up abruptly and became a horse in the 
forest. “Bzzz, Bzzz, Bzzz,” he yelled, running with quick lively 
steps into the forest. Suddenly he became a fish, hurling himself 
to the floor on his tummy and crawling vigorously, waving 
his arms and bending his legs. As soon as the record was 
finished he ran to a wheelbarrow. 

Music-making as well as movement to music may offer 
an outlet for the children who need to “let off steam. For 
Benny, a boy whom we have already met, the beating of a 
drum seems allied to the satisfaction of whirling in a dance. 
Since he shared a one-room apartment with his parents and 
often found it hard to stay within the boundaries of his group 
room, his desire to “let go” is more than understandable. His 
attempt to reduce his vigorous drumming to a rhythmic form 
which followed the piano melody is a clear example of the 
way music can help children impose order on the expression 

of their chaotic feelings. 

Benny started to beat on his drum vigorously as soon as he 
got it. He half clenched his teeth and had an aggressive glee¬ 
ful look on his face. He stamped his feet alternately as he beau 
The teacher began to play a simple rhythm on the piano with 
a slow regular beat. Benny picked up the rhythm almost im¬ 
mediately, keeping in time but seeming to have a hard tune 
holding himself down to the slow rhythm; a determined smile 

was on his face. 

The next rhythm was faster and he got away from the time 
completely, beating madly on the drum as rapidly as he cou . 
The teacher suggested that they have a parade. Benny joined 
in enthusiastically, walking around beating wildly as the line 
was becoming organized. When the teacher asked for quiet. 
Benny said very vigorously, “Shhhhh!” As the parade starte , 
he was at the end of the single line. He ran ahead for a monu nt 
and got in front, but almost immediately he circled around an 
got back at the end, following along beating time and marching 
with vigorous stamping steps in time with his beating. n a 
moment the parade speeded up. Benny speeded up even aster 
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than the others, stamping, then running; he had a grim aggres¬ 
sive smile on his face, and his teeth were clenched. The parade 
broke up in general chaos, Benny joining the others in beating 
madly on his drum. The teacher then started a very slow 
rhythm. Benny kept in rhythm with the piano most of the time, 
but occasionally broke loose and put in three or four extra very 
vigorous beats. He looked up and watched the teacher in¬ 
tently as she played, swaying his body in time; then he joined 
another mad drumming as all the children made as much noise 
as they could and the rhythm broke up. During this noise the 
teacher started again to play slowly and Benny tried to get 
into rhythm with her, even though many of the other children 
were still beating madly and paying no attention to the piano. 

Music can help children perform difficult feats of self- 
control at times. While responding to the musical stimuli, 
immature, impulsive youngsters often behave in a compara¬ 
tively mature fashion, accepting frustrations and maintaining 
themselves under circumstances which are hard for them to 
sustain at other times. To illustrate this point, we offer the 
following record of Hal, an anxious and often aggressive 
three-year-old who was considered by his teachers to be “in¬ 
fantile.” Notice his spontaneous recovery from his first angry 
reaction, and his later acceptance of necessary control. 

Hal went immediately to the phonograph and started to 
turn the handle. The teacher said, “Don’t do that, Hal. . . .” 
He remained by the record-player. The teacher said, “Sit down, 
Hal, and listen with the other children.” He sat down whining, 
I can’t see.” He poked his mouth out and pushed himself 
far away from the group and pouted, then said angrily, “I’m 
going to tell my daddy.” (The other children were enjoying 
themselves immensely.) He stuck his tongue out at any who 
looked at him. No one said anything to him. He inched slowly 
back to the group. ... He jumped up off the floor, got a 
chair, placed it beside the phonograph, and began to clap his 
hands to the music like the others. He sang “Ding, dong, ding, 
dong,” opening his mouth wide. The teacher put another 
record on. It began with “Ouch.” He jumped up laughing 
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and said, “Do that again.” The teacher stopped the record and 
started it again. All the children laughed and repeated joy¬ 
fully, “Ouch.” The children asked for it again and the teacher 
said, “Now this is the last time, children. . . .” Hal worked 
his mouth to the music and clapped his hands. The music 
stopped, he stood up, pointed to “Three Blind Mice,” and said, 
“I want to hear that.” The teacher played it. He sang the 
song, nodding his head to each word. He stopped abruptly, 
scratched his leg, and talked to Karen again. The teacher 
stopped. the music and looked at them. Hal said, softly, 
“Teacher, we’ll be quiet.” She played “Humpty, Dumpty.” He 
sang, lifting his feet up and down to the music. 

STIMULATING THE INHIBITED CHILD 

A certain number of children who lack previous social 
experience with their peers cause their teachers considerable 
concern because of their apparent lack of interest, timidity, 
and general inhibition. Sometimes they manifest no per¬ 
ceptible interest in any materials or activities for months 
on end, but spend their time sitting and staring vacantly 
before them, wandering about or following the teachers. A 
few show more serious symptoms such as mutism, echolalia, 
grimacing, and unprovoked silly laughter. Teachers who have 
used music and movement in a spontaneous fashion, partici¬ 
pating with the inhibited children, report that their interest 
is generally aroused and their behavior more focused. The 
less seriously disturbed children respond to an even greater 
degree; the intrinsic fascination of the activity seems to help 
them forget themselves long enough to become absorbed in 

what is going on about them. 

It is not always easy for a teacher to recognize an indi¬ 
vidual child’s response to the music hour when she is occu¬ 
pied with ten or fifteen others. This is especially true in the 
case of these underactive children because their responses 
tend to be on a subdued and muted level in the beginning. 
The excerpt below is fairly representative of the early behavior 
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of an anxious and inhibited child in the music situation. 
Freddie, the little boy in question, was three and one half 
years old when the record was taken. Ordinarily, he seemed 
bewildered by the group and spent most of his time sitting 
close to one of the teachers and doing nothing. Here we 
see him participating, although at a minimum level. 

Freddie is sitting with five children in a group near the 
piano. The rest have musical instruments and are marching. 
Freddie has a drum which he beats occasionally. Instruments 
are put aside and Freddie sits in his chair as most of the others 
do rhythms. He watches, swings his feet, and smiles when 
Frankie and Paul tumble over. He pats his knees as music 
is played, gets up from the chair and goes to a table nearby, 
and then comes back to his chair. The teacher calls the group 
together and suggests that they all do the same thing. Freddie 
kneels in his chair and smiles as he watches them skate, skip, 
and march. He puts one foot on the floor and the other knee 
on his chair, moves back to a kneeling position, and then stands 
as the other children do lively rhythms. 

Some children who drift about the periphery of the group 
most of the time can do things with the group when stimu¬ 
lated by the musical experience. Donnie was one such child. 
At three years of age he spent his days pretending he was a 
lion, crawling about, and growling at the world. At the 
time of this record he seemed to be completely isolated, 
apparently absorbed in solitary play. The music period de¬ 
scribed below is obviously a rather uncreative and controlled 
period, but even so, Donnie performs with more zest and 
spontaneity than he ordinarily shows. 

.... The group all sit together in a line of chairs against 
the wall. Donnie doesn’t join the others and says, “I’m the 
teacher, I’m going to sit here'' “Here” is next to the victrola. 
The teacher tells him to sit somewhere else, then he protests 
with, “I wanta put the record on dere.” His voice has a 
whining quality as he asks this, and he looks dejected as the 
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teacher refuses. Then he sits down and listens to Terry who 
is sinking, “I Love My Rooster.” He is much absorbed. Taking 
the lead from the others, he shrieks with glee at the parts the 
group laugh at and listens quietly to the rest of the rccor d. 

Donnie is chosen by the teacher to go into the middle o 
the room and follow what the record says. First he walks i 
a circle and as he walks in good time to the music, he ho - 

his head up a little self-consciously, and rather erect y an 

proudly. Then the record and music tell him to run, v. »ci 
he does, but not with much speed or exertion. Then he i< 
told to “roll on the grass” which he does ir.a very relaxed and 
limp fashion. He gets up and yawns. Then he is told to j P 
then to “swing,” which he does with a little more vigor than 
he showed in running. His part is over so he returns to h.s 
chair, is told how good he was, looks pleased, and sits with 
his hands folded; however, he seems much more awake 
interested than before and watches the others. 

Even a routine music period works magic for some chil¬ 
dren. Molly, a five-year-old, was described as timid, soli¬ 
tary, overly “good,” adult-oriented, and unspontaneous Her 
responses to listening to music were in line w.th tins charac¬ 
terization, but observe her reaction when she was able to do 

something in relation to it. 

Record 7. The teacher instructs the children to sing 

when they sing about the sled coming an to sin„ j 

louder as it gets near. Molly kneels on the floor and1 ho ds her 

ankles. The children arc singing and when they hc ° " 

loudly, she continues singing in the same tone. c ‘ s 8 t he 
the toy instruments. Molly, “I’ll play the bells. She puts^the 

bells on her wrists and shakes them, smi mg a beein 

teacher plays “Jingle Bells” on the piano as tie c i , 

,o sing. Vhc L c 8 hcr says, “Now bells 

Molly swings her hands in and out, L . t u c 

her wrists up and down vigorously. T e teac le P . e 
piano once more and tells the children or ) y to s,n ^ . , .. 

Molly sings along. Teacher : “Now jmg e e s, P te( j 

Molly swings her arms out and in with lips slight y p. 
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She now slaps her hands on her knees to make the bells ring, 
then claps her hands, and shakes her wrists once more. The 
music ends. 

Record 2. The teacher plays the piano and tells all the chil¬ 
dren that they are to be rag dolls now. They all stretch them¬ 
selves out on the floor. Teacher: “Molly, you’re a wonderful 
rag doll. [To-all children] Stand on your toes now. Try and 
touch the ceiling every time I play a loud chord.” All the 
children comply. . . . Teacher: “This is marching and clapping. 
Who would like to march and clap?” Children: “Me, me.” 
Molly leads Angus, Rita, and Wilfred around the chairs then 
in a circle in the middle of the floor. They march and clap as 
they go. The music stops. Teacher: “Now who would like 
to skip and clap?” Molly skips quite vigorously with open 
mouth and tongue in cheek. The music stops and they gather 
around the piano once more. 

Music and Social Integration 

It is common observation that children who are disorgan¬ 
ized and aggressive or timid and withdrawn have as great 
difficulty in gaining acceptance as group members as they 
have in coming to terms with themselves. The tense, subdued 
child behaves as if an approach to the group is quite beyond 
his capacities, as if he has not the energy to initiate nor the 
power to sustain group contacts. The anxiously aggressive 
and hostile child, on the other hand, although he breaks into 
the group and makes contacts with other children very fre¬ 
quently, rarely finds himself accepted because of his threaten¬ 
ing and unpredictable behavior. It is interesting and in¬ 
structive to observe that music serves these two kinds of 
children quite differently. The shy, withdrawn child seems to 
have more vigor, more power, more ability to maintain 
contacts during music; the aggressive child finds in it a chal¬ 
lenge to the exploration of his abilities and the mastery of his 
own movements, as well as an integrating agent that calms his 
anxieties and opens the way to constructive relationships. 
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As the children come into the room they grab for drums 
cymbals, and a tambourine. Jennifer does also but fails to get 
anything, then says, “1 don’, wan, any/’ She stands and watc^e 
a boy march and beat a drum to a rhythmic record. The othe 
children are sitting on a bench clapping hands to the rhyth 
but she stands on the other side of the room. They march to 
the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” which the teacher is humming 
But Jennifer just stands around, occasionally putting her finger 
in her mouth and half watching. The different moods of the 

Xfys torg "She at- 

= c°on^ 

Game” with the musical accompaniment of a recori In t 

game there is tag play and Jennifer, who has been asked 
ioTinbut refused^ watches with such keen interest that one 
wonders why she doesn't play it too. As the othen^ a P> . 
ing she swings her arms around with excitement and for the 

moment is in the game in spirit if not in body. 

Absorption in something that contributes to the group ex¬ 
perience is another road to integration. Donnie, to whom we 
have referred several times before, apparently cannot xusta 
much close contact, but because of his pleasure .n mampu .- 
ing the simple musical instruments of a rhythm band, can 
be a part of the group without having to tolerate or con- 

tribute to personal relationships. 

As Donnie helps the teacher bring musical instruments to the 
corner he sings in a mischievous tone, And I U be the boy 

with an arrow and I’ll knock you out an . the c hil- 

cold ” He lays out the instruments on the floo „ 

dren and says",o Eric: “Si, down or you won't havei any.h ng- 
Eric obeys. As the boys and girls get ready Don« looks 

around; he takes cymbals as does Rex an says r>on°nie 

“We both have these.” Rex changes to a triangle and^ Donme 

to the wood knock. Donnie to Rex, "Do you want to change. 
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No answer. The group sings “John Brown.** Donnie’s face is 
intent. He purses his lips and gets into the song, beating the 
primary rhythm mainly. Rex leaves and Donnie gets the cym¬ 
bals. He strikes them with the right emphasis and with visible 
pleasure at the end of “Yankee Doodle.** 

The familiar circle games and exercises executed to music 
are valuable aids to many severely withdrawn children. The 
stimulation of the music, the security of oft-repeated move¬ 
ments, and the relaxed atmosphere of the group combine to 
give them the reinforcement they need. The effect is a cumu¬ 
lative one and they frequently need a long period of watch¬ 
ing before actually joining in. Moreover, since they some¬ 
times begin to participate only after the more spontaneous 
members have had their fill, it may be desirable to continue 
the activity a little longer than planned to give them an 
extra chance. All these points are clearly illustrated in the 
following record of Perry. 

Mrs. W plays “Here We Go a Tip-Toe,** while Mrs. H sings. 
Mrs. H stands up saying: “Let’s see how we can tiptoe.** All 
the children except Perry stand up and tiptoe gingerly to the 
music. When the music stops someone suggests “the pony 
one.” Mrs. H: “Do all the ponies want to come in the bam?” 
Perry remains on the floor watching, but the others come and 
stand in a row. . . . All are asked to come back to the piano, 
and Mrs. W tells them about a new song about “all kinds of 
clocks—big clocks, small clocks, and the little tiny clocks.” The 
song is played and sung for them. Mrs. H suggests that they 
could make the clocks tick on the floor with their hands. . . . 
Mary then requests the engine song, and as soon as the music 
begins she leads the group in crawling away “Puff, puff . . . 
V'uff, puff.” Then comes “Run a little, run a little.’* Mrs. H, 
‘Now the piano is going to tell you to do something else. Let’s 
listen.” When the music begins Mrs. H asks, “What is it?” 
Mary: “Jump!” While the children are jumping to the music, 
Perry slides on his stomach and then rolls over, nevertheless 
watching the children. Rocking music is played and the children 
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move their legs up and down on the floor Perry who has 
already been lying on the floor begins to raise his legs. Mrs H 
calls attention to him by saying, “Look how high Perrys legs 
are—’way over his head.” 

Under the spell of music some children blossom forth 
dramatically. If a complete outsider were to observe Melin¬ 
da’s behavior, as depicted in the next record, it would be 
hard for him to believe that this four-year-old girl as a rule 
seemed totaUy overwhelmed and constantly sought to cling 
to the teacher. Although she is not definitely interacting with 
the other chUdren, she is among them and participating with- 


out apparent inhibition. 

A teacher is playing the piano and there are^three^o^r 
children running around the room. Me in a j . . h 

for the first time this morning seems to be ^ n ot ^nnin g 
self. She is free and relaxed and smiling 

as fast or as energetically as the other chi ren time to 

her arms about and making some attemp a without her 

the music. This is also the first time she has been w^out her 

doll which she has left in the playroom. Now she f nd 

ing out loud. The teacher stops playing for a mom * 

Melinda runs over to the piano and tries to P Y a 

She has both hands on the keyboard and is q fac • 

lot of noise. When the teacher starts to play again g 

to skip and run around the room, almost dancing. 

After the first few months a withdrawn child sometimes 

pairs off with a more spontaneous pal, w ° SU PP ® 

support he needs for group participation. n 1 c "f* helD- 
notice how Jerry acts as a guide and catalyst for e y, p 

ing her relate to both the music and the group. 

Betty i, squatting near the piano. <ttook. ^“^rusbfe 

until the group uses her name in the g, seems 

very fidgety and shy and does not sing wi names . When 

very much relieved when they sing other c i re 

children play the “fooling game” (with fast and slow, loud and 
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soft clapping of hands) the first time, Betty does not clap-she 

just moves her hands and feet restlessly. Now she moves next 

to Jerry and watches him pretend to be a conductor. When 

he puts his arms up for “get ready,” she puts her aims up; 

next he claps and she does too. She seems to be guided by 

Jerry, rather than by the music. She seems to like the “Jack 

Frost” song; she sings it without caring what Jerry does and 

doesn’t even notice that he isn’t singing. For fun, Jerry begins 

to move about the floor. Betty laughingly joins him, leaning 

hard on her left arm and pulling her right foot with her right 

arm. Now she is back on both arms with her knees up and 

her feet on the floor, really singing loud enough to be heard. 

ihe teacher comments on how nice her voice sounds. “Jingle 

Bells say Betty and Jerry in almost the same breath when the 

teacher asks for another favorite song-Betty knows how much 

Jerry loves that song. They grin at each other while singing 

loudly, catch each other’s hand and stand very close to each 
other. 


Sometimes children who are neither withdrawn nor timid 
do not find it easy to become part of the group. During most 
of the day they may be constantly embroiled in conflicts be¬ 
cause they have not yet developed any appreciation for the 
needs or feelings of others and find it difficult to wait or 
to accept substitutes for the things they want. During the 
music periods, however, these children will often hover on the 


periphery of the group, as if aching to join. The record of 

Barry, age four, cited below, gives a very clear picture of an 

intermediate stage in group integration, in which a youngster 

begins to show definite sensitivity to the other children and 

a real desire to join them. A little teacher assistance at this 

point might have sent him far along the road to group 
membership. 


The teacher has just sat down at the piano and is playing 
softly a s the group gathers around. Barry saunters over from 
the rocker, hands m his pocket, watching closely as the Birth¬ 
day Queen crown is set on Martha’s head. He smiles slightly. 
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ir^ ^ * — - 

looks from one to the other as they sing “Happy ® i " hda ^’ ^ 
does not sing himself. He stares at Martha with f- ^pt expres 
sion His eyes seem glazed. Suddenly he whips h.s hands out 
of his pockets and, using his thumb and index finger as a gun 
shoots “bangbangbang” to the left of the 
lickety-split around the edge of the room. He „ sk ’P s ba " 
the group who are singing “Itsy-b.tsy Spider stops 
fleeting moment, and skips around the room agai > around 

more measured pace this time. He returns to 8 
the piano-his hands are thrust into his pockets 
face is a shy half-smile; he stands so that he can 
of the children singing “Down at the Station. (Barry doesn^ 

sing.) He moves over to the side ° f ,h ^ P ,a "°; r (Q Eddie and 
foot, and hangs over the keyboard. He . n f the 

puts his face very close to his as he mouths the words of the 

song. Barry laughs in delight. The group are formmg a train, 

the end of which passes close to Bariy. e starts off, 

tentative move to join. The music begins, t e backwards 

but Barry decides not to go; he retreats, walking backwards 

three steps to the piano, and with hands lI ? P ° C s alight. He 
chug along the room. He smiles broad y, s > With 

starts off ft a run after the racing train, but stops sho«.. Wrth 

a hop and a skip he is over at the. party tab, e , 

body so he can look into Miss H s fac ^ sistcnt and eager, 

party cake and I ate it all up. He s nevertheless his 

the words tumbling one over the oth , , .1 anc j i n 

voice is clear and carries. Miss H smiles mdu gent'y-and^ 

soft, lilting tones says, “Yes, your mamma made it f V hack 
told me.” Smiling brightly, his eyes luminous^ JP wh; , e 
to the piano, just as the train arrives. . • • chimes in 

the others are sitting down at the P a ,^ ty ** ing the motions of 
the end of the song “Up like a Bird, S grand 

a bird flying. . . . Ihe others assemble and start cOonj 

march. Barry smiles a wide open smile, parallel to the 

tionary post, and hop skips, taking a r ° same time the 

group’s and arriving at the table a 
marchers do. tt 

Sometimes teachers overlook the subtle cues - atc 

riphery” children offer to indicate their readiness o p 
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in group experiences with music. They trail after the others 
or stand in a comer making slight imitative movements that 
are perceptible only to the seeing eye. Although often ex¬ 
tremely eager to join in, they cannot take the first plunge 

without the support of the teacher. 

In the following record of Carla we see an example of 

thoughtful handling on the part of the teacher, who not only 
seems to know what to say at the proper time, but also senses 
that the little girl wants help in learning how to do the things 
the rest are doing. 

In the music room Carla sits down to let the teacher help 
her change to her sneakers. The music teacher suggests that 
bare feet might be fun, and wouldn’t Carla like to try it that 
way. She doesn’t respond to this. She sits on the edge of her 
chair as if ready to rise, but she does nothing except watch the 
other children. She smiles as the teacher begins to play a 
gallop. The teacher urges her to join the game but she re¬ 
fuses. Near the end of the first gallop, however, she says, 1 
want to dance slowly.” The music teacher plays a slower 
dance, but Carla does not participate. She sticks her tongue 
out and runs it around her mouth. She leans back comfortab y 
and smiles. ... She stands up and announces, I m just 
gonna stand here.” She nods her head in tune with the 
music. ... She moves over to sit closer to the teacher and taps 
her toes quietly as part of the game calling for foot stamping. 
She bites her lower lip, then begins to laugh as the teacher 
says something to her. . . . ‘‘Their socks are getting dirty, 
says Carla, nodding her head knowingly. The teacher says, 
“Why don't you see how your sneakers work, Carla. She 
gets up and smiles delightedly as she runs around the room 
holding the teacher's hand and sighs in disappointment as the 
dance ends. She puts her finger in her mouth and stands watch¬ 
ing the children play elephant. The teacher shows her how to 
make a trunk with her hands. She joins in the game, and when 
squirrel music begins, she slowly develops her own idea of 
imitating a squirrel. She smiles and chuckles during this, and 
when she finds her efforts are successful, she giggles. When 
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everyone starts to imitate camels, Carla uses the technique she 
learned for the elephant. 

The social effects of the music period can be “ tcU “B 
with aggressive children as they are with the timid and with¬ 
drawn The direction given by structured ™vements as 
well as structured sounds seems to have a reassuring 
on them, and the pleasure and comfort they envc helps them 
not only to withstand attacks upon themselves but to reach 
out to others as well. It seems clear that when any child is 
comfortable and happy and active he is in a good positron to 

make positive group contacts. . f . 

Since the records cited in our previous discussion of the 

benefits of music for aggressive children involved some degree 

of group participation, we shall mention only two additional 

g il/ Melita in the record below, was reported as an 

extremely hostile little girl who spent many hours at schoonn 
open conflict with teachers and with children ° ys P a 
larly (This behavior was understandable in the lightof the 

ZL situation, .luce .0, motto openly P*™1 ■ ; ~ 

»r 1 si, s*: 

TZ'",Z peacelul, .haring ha, h. P[ . i" * tender way 

with another child—a boy. 

Record 1. . Melita rnns to sit under th^ piano 

and Cal. Leila joins them. P the eda i with vigor, 

ing up with an impish grin pr , he iano an d Melita 

The teacher explains that ‘hat wjl J the words with 

stops. The music continues ^^.^1,1^101 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

her lips. The teacher sele ’ jj s Melita’s skirt and 

Rob is annoying all the c i re • hits him three times. 

darts away. Melita runs over comes over and lifts 

She then calmly returns to the ?*"**£„The teacher sug- 
Melita’s skirt. Still singing, Melita hits him. 
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gests they become snowflakes. Melita makes light dancing 
movements. Leila imitates. Melita then takes Rob’s hand and 
says, “There must be one girl and one boy.** She does the 
leading. The next song is a lullaby. Melita still holds on to 
Rob’s hand and pulls him gently back and forth. 

Record 2. The teacher plays a song about an engine. Karl 
is on the floor next to Melita, who is seated on a chair. Melita 
puts his head on her lap and strokes his hair gently, lovingly, 
saying, “Go to sleep.” She fondles his ear. Karl wants to sit 
up after a few moments, but Melita persuades him by words 
and caresses not to do so. Each child is having a turn at the 
piano. Karl moves closer to Melita and puts his head up and 
pats her arm. She pats him back. Melita now gets her turn 
at the piano and then returns to her chair. She, Karl, and 
Leila play the game of switching chairs. 

Sometimes the music periods can be used to confer a much 
needed bit of importance on a child who has some special 
musical ability or who feels comfortable enough to lead the 
group in familiar songs or movements. Ellen, an anxious 
hostile three-year-old who was constantly in conflict with 
other * children and frequently also with her teachers, re¬ 
sponded with an unexpected degree of maturity when given 
a chance to lead. The value of this experience for her is 
indicated by the fact that she continued it even after the 
others had gone on to something else. 

The teacher starts with “The Muffin Man.” Ellen sings with 
the group, occasionally glancing at the music book in her lap. 
When it ends she comes up to the teacher with the page 
turned to “Jingle Bells” and suggests that the group sing that 
song. The teacher says, “All right,” and they sing with Ellen, 
as the leader, holding the page of “Jingle Bells” for the group. 
She stands right next to the teacher and looks very important 
as she sings. She now sits down and turns to the page with 
“London Bridge.” She comes up again to the teacher to sug¬ 
gest it. The teacher agrees and again Ellen leads the group. 
As they sing, she swings in rhythm. At the end of the song 
Ellen smiles and then sits down. Then she chooses “Loopty 
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Loo” “Lazy May Will You Get Up?” “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star,” and “The Farmer in the Dell.” Ellen smiles once dur¬ 
ing each song and sways in rhythm. She thoroughly enjoys 
leading the group. The teacher announces that it is time to 
eat. The group proceeds to the tables, but Ellen sits down in 
a rocking chair in the bedroom, singing “Three Blind Mice” 
while she rocks. She sings half a minute to herself and the 
teacher approaches Ellen and asks, “Don’t you want to eat? 
Ellen answers, “No.” Ellen goes to the library unit, takes a 
mitten from the shelf, puts it on, then goes back to the bed¬ 
room rocking chair, and still holding the book open, sings 
“The Farmer in the Dell.” 

Specific Needs Satisfied During the Music Period 

In addition to the more general effects which we have 
been discussing, observation reveals that some children use 
the music period in a way that is peculiarly their own. The 
tendency to return to primitive forms of movement, for ex¬ 
ample, can be noticed in any children’s group which is per¬ 
mitted to do as it wishes in response to the music. Some 
children will crawl or walk on all fours whenever they can, 
and will even refuse to take part in the music situation unless 
they are permitted to assume this “primitive posture. Such 
children do not fare very well in music periods that arc com¬ 
pletely directed by the teacher, since they usually participate 
only on the rare occasion when she suggests the imitation of 
an animal. Careful observation of when a child participates 
and what kind of movement he enjoys, will help the teacher 

tailor the music periods to individual needs. 

Music helps some children to assume dramatic roles that 
arc especially meaningful to them but which they do not 
ordinarily play out. In Chapter III, we related that Tcssie, 
an impulsive and demahding child, chose to play a mean 
Easter bunny” during rhythms. This seemed to give her an 
opportunity to play out her vindictiveness without actually 
injuring anybody. Miss Bird tells of a boy whose mother had 
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recently had a baby. He appeared to be perfectly happy at 
all times, but during the dance periods suddenly began to 
choose the role of baby bunny. If others chose this role, he 
had to be the littlest baby bunny, a role which necessitated 
being carried about by the mother bunny (the teacher). 
Only after a long period of playing this baby role could he 
give it up. Then he decided to be Superman and never 

returned to the baby role again. 

The fantasy play children carry out in response to music 
can be very revealing to an observant teacher. Tuffie was a 
child who revealed himself strikingly in this way. In school, 
as the youngest member of his group, he was alternately 
fearful and aggressive. At home he was the victim of an 
older brother, a severely disturbed child who continually 
attacked or threatened him. In his assumption of roles, Tuffie 
plainly showed his need to be strong and big and his anxiety 
not only about his brother’s superior strength, but about the 
fact that everyone in the preschool group was larger than he. 
When the rest of the children were hunters, he announced 
that he was the wolf; when others were farm animals, he 
became the farmer. Unfortunately, his need to stand out was 
neither well understood nor accepted by his music teacher, 
and any attempt at original improvisation brought forth 
censure and punishment. The following excerpt exemplifies 
the kind of experience the music period often brought him. 

.... Slow music. Tuffie rolled over on the floor, quickly 
and not awkwardly. Rising rapidly, he turned around several 
times. His right hand was held high, his left low. Stopping 
his turning, he kicked his right foot high and gracefully in the 
air. Then he stopped and put his hands in his pockets. The 
music teacher stopped playing the piano and announced loudly 
and with some feeling, “Those who don’t want to play music 
can sit down!” With this she walked swiftly to Tuffie, picked 
him up in her arms and placed him in one of the chairs against 
the wall. He started to cry immediately. The classroom teacher 
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who had been sitting quietly all this time slid over to Tuffie 
and picked him up and placed him in her lap. . . . The music 
teacher now said to Tuffie, “Come over and play if you do 
what I say.” She was not angry and her voice was more or 
less pleasant. Rubbing the tears from his eyes, Tuffie walked 
slowly and rather hesistantly over to the piano. He stayed on 
the fringe of the group. 


With more understanding of what Tuffie was trying to 
do, his teacher might have utilized his departure from her 
directives to permit him to take the leadership role and also 
to find out more about what he was trying to work through. 
In a record of a more spontaneous music period, conducted 
informally by his group teacher rather than by the music 
specialist, Tuffie reveals a different side and also shows that 
animals have special emotional appeals. 


When the music begins, Tuffie leans farther out of the win- 
.. . _ j _:i__ 'T'u„ onchm? a lvric about a gal op 


Fran 


dow and smiles. The vocalist is singing a 1> 
ing horse and he says, “Listen to that horse gallop, 
calls to Tuffie, “Come on down.” He hurriedly climb down 
the ladder and joins Sarah. They join hands and pr< 
be horses galloping around the room. I hey are very hat py 


ppy 

tier the 


laughing, skipping, and giggling. Anna, pointing ut> «. 
chair, says, "Thif is our stable." jus. at that foment the 
vocalist mentions birds, and Tuffie cries out, t s P . 

Birds are awfully happy.” They all jump aroiin o i 
edges of their pants or dresses with their hands and making 
squeaky noises in an effort to imitate birds. Now and then, 
they say “We’re birds.” The music stops and so do the 
dren. Tuffie suggests, “Let’s play birds again. 


Children often reveal in rather subtle ways their feelings 
about themselves and their relationships with others^ n * 
record below, Lester, an extremely anxious child of our an 
one half years who had difficulty in adjusting to the rout 
and activities shows a desperate attempt to compromise be¬ 
tween being one of the group and opposing the group. 
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says he wants to fly like the others but announces that his 
airplane is “new and not going to go.” When the other chil¬ 
dren return from their “flight,” he insists that he wants to 
sleep. When everyone eke wakes up, he continues to lie 

quietly. 

The teacher played some marching music and Lester marched 
the way he pleased and not in the prescribed formation. When 
the music stopped Lester said, “I’m tired.” The teacher told 
them to rest for a while, so they stretched out on the floor. 
Lester: “I’m sleeping.” He gave his neighbor a nudge with 
his foot. “When you say ‘Good Morning’ I’ll wake up.” 
Teacher: “Good Morning.” They all got up except Lester. 
He remained sleeping. They all sang a song to wake him, 
but he did not move. The teacher moved him to the side 
so that they could all be airplanes in their hangars. . . . Sud¬ 
denly Lester became “an airplane” too. He ran with his hands 
outstretched and was the last to “land,” and to get into his 
“hangar.” Lester: “I’m a new airplane, teacher. Don’t give 
me no fuel. I want to fly now. This airplane is not going to 
go, teach.” They all take off but he remains again. When they 
return he lies prone on the floor and says, “I want to go to 
sleep.” 

Often the more active and aggressive youngsters need the 
stimulation of something novel in music or movement to 
arouse and hold their interest, while the timid and infantile 
tend to respond better to what is known and familiar. To do 
justice to all types, the teacher would do well to offer a 
varied fare and at the same time give the children the free¬ 
dom to show what thev need. In the record of five-year-old 

s 

Sharon, we have an example of the initiative and verve that 
suddenly animates an apathetic child when she is allowed to 
take the lead in something that is both familiar and close 
to her heart. In the course of her triumph, her need to 
dominate and control others reveals itself, giving the teachers 
a hint of the reason behind her usual reticence. 
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Sharon has brought her records to school and the teache 
sets up the machine. Sharon sits down and calls the others, 
loudly and commandingly, "C'mon, ya kids c mon you lads. 
Here they are, kids. Come over!” Sharon ^ ks authorua.,vely 

to the teacher, giving many instructions. AU 1 , S u ‘‘ n w ho 
as close to the machine as they can, especially Sharon who 
practically crawls into it and seems utterly absorbed. They at 
L quiet as little mice. No one talks except Sharon who has 
command of the situation. She sings along with the songs, 
which she seems to know quite well and beats out t e r y ■ 
A record is passed to another child for inspection^ Don t 
break it!” admonishes Sharon severely frowning. When the 
record comes to a part about pulling, Sharon follows each pull 

with grimacing and grunting. 

At “Girls and Boys” she wrinkles her nose and makes a face. 
She sings “Gats and Beans and Barley.” She rea y ‘hmws her- 
self into singing “Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be prac¬ 
tically shouting and indulging in histr.on.es suchastheob- 
server has not seen her use before. She burlesques T ° Maritet 
making silly faces and singing in a high-pitched voice Teacher 
suggests that since the children have been sitting so long hey 
play some music they can get up and run around to but Sharon 

objects to this. The teacher says, “Just for a httl * ' ^ he 
Sharon declares, “You can’t play your records. Play the oth 
side of this one. You can’t play mine if you play the oth 


Suggestions to Teachers 

We must emphasize again that there seems to be a more 
complete lack of spontaneity in the music program of most 
preschool centers than in any other activity. Due perhaps 
to the tradition of music and the dance, no real middle ground 
is recognized between passive listening and s u per orm 
ance. The folk attitude which accepts music as a form o 
expression for all people is completely forgotten in many 
schools. Even where the period is not limited to listening o 
to purely imitative singing, the teacher or the phonograph 
record dictates the children’s movements, and the children 
have little chance to find their own level of satisfaction. 
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Many teachers feel that they are not sufficiently well trained 
to conduct a music program because they do not have the 
skill for finished performances. Yet specialists in the field 
of music and dance think completely otherwise about the 
need for skill. Sheehy 2 points out: “Music is not an intel¬ 
lectual experience; it has to do with feeling . . . settle your¬ 
self into the mood of the child.” Bird 3 says that the only pre¬ 
requisites for a teacher who wants to work with children 
in a music-movement situation are “a good sense of humour; 
a healthy imagination; a willingness to crawl on all fours.’ 
It might help the teacher to remember that the quality of 
the experience for the child resides in what he feels as he 
is going through it, not in how graceful or how perfect a per¬ 
formance the teacher presents. 

It might be helpful to review the variety of possibilities for 
music periods, breaking them down roughly into music¬ 
making and responding to music. For music-making, we 
might use rhythm instruments, singing, the piano, the phono¬ 
graph, informal chants, and clapping or stamping for per¬ 
cussion effects. Drums, tom-toms, cymbals, bells, gongs, tri¬ 
angles, castanets, rattles, etc., can be used quite effectively by 
even very inexperienced persons, and such instruments are 
portable, so that the teacher can follow her group. In addi¬ 
tion, they are so easy to use that the children are encouraged 
to try their hand at creating effects. Variations in tone 
quality are possible even with these simple musical devices, 
and the teacher can use her voice as an accompaniment to 
achieve tune. (There are many times, indeed, when the 
use of the voice alone is quite adequate for the children’s 
purpose.) Another way to encourage experimentation is to 
supply noisemakers of various kinds—sticks, blocks, hollow 
containers filled with dried beans or pebbles, segments of 
pipe, and chains or glasses filled with water at different 
levels. The prime requirement of these homemade instru- 
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merits is simplicity, since if they are complicated they may 
prove to be a source of frustration instead of encouragement 

and satisfaction. 

In response to music, movement comes first to mind, but 
this might be accompanied by singing or by informal music¬ 
making. It may take the form of completely free expression, 
unnamed and unchanneled, or it may consist of imitation of 
animals, wind, birds, streams, different kinds of people, etc. 
It may involve the use of a dramatic theme revolving about 
the teacher in a directing role, or it may develop spontane¬ 
ously as one child and then another makes suggestions. 

As to the source of control, it is possible to have periods 
completely controlled by the teacher, completely by the chi 
dren, completely by phonograph records, or any combination 
of these. The important thing for the teacher to realize is 
that each kind of music period offers unique benefits to some 
children. Therefore different periods may be planned for 
different objectives-to stimulate, to soothe, to integrate iso¬ 
lated children, to challenge the interest of the anxious and 
scattered, or to achieve spontaneity. Small rhythm instru¬ 
ments placed where children can reach them easily o er t em 
an opportunity to try their hand privately, without too muc 
supervision. Likewise, the phonograph also permits a goo 
deal of freedom if it is so placed that children can manipulate 
it themselves. The doll comer is a very attractive location for 
those who need to get away from the overexuberant p ay o 

the group. , 

Many teachers have complained that try as t. C ^ t , n ? a \ 1 ?» 
cannot persuade certain children to participate in r yt ms 
activities. In these cases the fin* thing to do .s to examine 
the kind of music period that is being offered. If it is too 
rigid and controlled, some children will hold o or c 
they cannot perform satisfactorily, and at the \er> eas 
period will be robbed of a good deal of its spontaneity. 
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and over again we see notes like the following in our records: 
“He always waits for other children to start, watches, then 
joins in.” It is not unusual to find a child stimulated by a 
recorded song or story but inhibited by the teacher’s attempt 
to channel the responses in a certain direction. 

An extreme form of the controlled period is described in 
the record below. Unfortunately it is all too typical of what 
is happening every day, particularly in groups where the 
musical experiences of the children are directed by “special¬ 
ist” teachers who come in only for brief periods during the 
week. In view of the remarkable advantages of music as 
a form of release, a means of self-integration, and an invita¬ 
tion to group membership, we wonder what it offered Wilkie, 
the little boy in the following account. 

The music teacher plays a little tune, thus instructing the 
children to sit down on their chairs. They seem to understand 
this musical language. Wilkie sits at the edge of his chair. He 
picks his nose, scratches his head. Now the music says, “Stand 
up.” His hands fly up in the air; he jumps up, and throws 
himself down on the floor with great ease. “Look, I am down.” 
He squirms on the floor; he shifts to the right, now to the left, 
while the other youngsters first march and then run around. . . . 
The children perform one by one, stepping into each hoop made 
of rubber tubing, to the music. They must listen attentively 
for the music directs them forward or backwards or tells them 
to remain in place. Their feet must be within the hoop with¬ 
out disturbing its position. It is Wilkie’s turn. He stands up, 
walks leisurely to the starting point, places his feet firmly on 
the floor, turns his head to look at the music teacher, listens 
to the music, and does very well up to the end of the hoops, 
turns around in place and is ready for his “climb down the 
stepladder.” He turns to the youngsters who are his audience, 
makes a comical grimace, is encouraged by their laughter, 
takes two steps forward, flops down on the floor, and with 
his hands and feet scatters the hoops all over the floor. Two 
other boys join in the rampage. The music teacher stops 
playing and with an angry expression collects the hoops and 
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reprimands the wild youths. She puts the hoops into a box 
on the piano, sounds the chords for sitting down and instructs 
them in the next procedure which she calls ‘statues. The 
children keep in step with the music, and when the music stops 
playing they stop too, and remain in that last position as sti 
as a statue. Wilkie runs with the others except much faster 
arms swinging at his sides. His facial expression is one of 
expectation and apparent pleasure. The music stops he flops 
down on the floor, and rests his head on his elbow'. When the 

music teacher reaches his place he tries to a S 1 

position. The music teacher says, “Stretch and fall like a rag 
doll.” Wilkie falls on top of another boy. The music teacher 

scolds him and sends him to his seat. 

Equally compelling samples could be offered to show the 
effects of ‘‘listening” periods when children are not permitted 
to move about or to accompany the music with sounds^ 
Moreover, it seems a highly questionable practice to deman 
that little children listen to music when they are clearly not 
interested in doing so. Some teachers claim they should a 
that kind of listening experience,” but we might ask what 
kind of experience it would be and what possible values 
accrue from a situation that has no meaning for t. e 
If the object is to develop an appreciation for music, wou 
these teachers not get farther by making the occasion on 
of definite pleasure and satisfaction, and by encouraging p 

ticipation instead of sheer passivity? 

The self-consciousness and timidity shown by many c i - 
dren who are reluctant to participate with a large group 
might be overcome by cutting down the size o t e S ro P 
In some of these cases and others as well, it may e possi 
to build groups around the children who need he p y 
ing those with whom they already have some contact, 
do not, however, recommend the practice of as ing timi 
withdrawn children to show the others how to do 1 in 6- 
as imitating high-stepping horses, etc., hoping t ere y 
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inspire them with more self-confidence. It often does the 
very opposite and destroys their budding enjoyment as well. 
In general, it seems better to keep participation on a group 
basis rather than to single out individuals to demonstrate 
movements. 

Even under good conditions, some children are too inhibited 
to participate freely. To help them achieve release and the 
full use of their bodies, Bender and Boas 4 suggest primitive, 
rhythmic activities such as cartwheels, somersaults, leap-frog, 
and childhood stunts as well as “rolling or the floor, and 
crawling on all fours, or running in Tin leading into 
animal fantasies. They also recommend “a circular forma¬ 
tion with some rhythmic or dynamic activity, such as skip¬ 
ping, leaping, running, and Indian steps.” As to the musical 
atmosphere, “the constant beating rhythm of a drum, gong 
or cymbal . . . seems to provoke movement reactions. It 
also causes a group reaction which seems to force even the 
more difficult children into participation”; and when the 

sounds are built up to a climax, they lead to a salutary release 
of tension. 

Sometimes teachers are afraid to permit children to respond 
to music as loudly and as boisterously as they would like to 
because of practical considerations, such as the possibility 
of disturbing others or hurting themselves. Instead of curb¬ 
ing them, one solution is to have the activity in the outdoor 
pla\ space, using simple instruments or a portable phono¬ 
graph. Another is to introduce dramatic games through 
v% hieh the children can expend some of their energy in a 
positive fashion. Bird, for example, pretends she is a strong 
wind blowing leaves-the children-and they run and tumble 
about with great glee. Reversing the roles, she sets up a 
structured, yet guilt-free, situation in which she is a leaf, at 
the mercy of the children, who play the wind. In so doing 
she gives them the opportunity to chase her, the grownup, 
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who usually represents the symbol of strength to children. 
This type of game has a twofold objective: it frees children 
to be more childlike, both physically and emotionally, yet 
keeps them within the limitations they need in order not to 
feel that they are being destructive or “bad.” 

Occasionally children take refuge in music as a form of 
escape. They sit alone playing records for hours at a time, 
or listen with others without participation in group musical 
activities. When a child is actively trying to relate himself to 
his world, quiet, relaxed listening may offer a needed chance 
for rest and recuperation. But when he goes from solitary 
block building to solitary painting, to solitary, dreamy listen¬ 
ing, the positive contribution of the music is extremely dubi¬ 
ous. Here is a chance for the teacher to be of real a^istance— 
by sharing the “listening” experience, unobtrusively building 
a sense of mutual pleasure, and by keeping her eyes open for 
signs of outgoing, active responses to encourage by her own 
responsiveness. She will find, too, that records with songs or 
stories usually animate these children more than unrelieved 
instrumental music, and when they are permitted to manage 
the machine themselves and to listen with only one or two 
companions, they are still more likely to come out of them- 

selves. 

One of the most fruitful ways of helping children under¬ 
stand themselves and their world is to follow their own 
fantasy leads. If they are encouraged to sing and act out 
classical nursery rhymes and delightful folk songs, the roles 
they choose and the way in which they interpret them may 
be extremely significant in the light of their own personal 
adjustment problems. It is important, however, that spon¬ 
taneity of interpretation be permitted. Much can be learned 
by the teachers and a good deal of release can be achieved 
by the child from parts like the spiders in “Little Miss MufTet, 
or the mice in “Three Blind Mice.” When Tessie (in Chap- 
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ter III) chose to be the mean Easter bunny, the teacher might 
have encouraged her to act it out more fully in order to 
discover why the bunny felt mean. 

An observant teacher can always help a child take a role 
that fits his need of the moment. In the following record of 
Lonnie, the teacher might have suggested a role for him 
(such as being the wind for scattering clouds, or a mother 
duck with her babies, etc.), thereby turning the rather color¬ 
less circle game into a dramatic situation, and making him 
feel a welcome group member. Moreover, this might have 
given the boy a chance to express the need that made him 
break away, and the teacher might have gained an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn more about him and find a way to work 
with him. 

The music teacher explains the next routine. The children 
are to hold each other’s hands and form a circle, and walk 
and run around. “I’ll hold your hand," Lonnie says to Janie 
as they stand up. He is smiling and seems happy and less 
tense and pensive. He runs around in a circle for a few 
minutes, and then quite suddenly lets go of Janie’s and Billie’s 
hands and walks towards his chair. The music teacher stops 
the music and asks, “Lonnie, why did you break the circle?" 
“Huh?" he asks. “All right," she adds, “You can sit down." 
He places his thumb in his mouth; his feet are firmly planted 
on the floor and he watches the children with a wide-eyed 
expression. 

Bird suggests a dance-play form which she has used suc¬ 
cessfully with groups of young children. The teacher describes 
a situation—a train rushing home, boats sailing on the sea, 
the wind making leaves swirl in the fall, people climbing 
down a mountain, etc.—and the children’s suggestions for im¬ 
provised dramatization are asked for and followed out, much 
like the old game of “rigmarole.” Each child who wishes to 
is given a chance to direct the action, and his directions are 
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followed until another child makes a suggestion. A special 
virtue of this kind of activity is its fluidity, which permits 
the teacher to create situations in which the group flows 
around the timid child, luring him by a variety of fantasy 
invitations. Often this child’s first movement is the decisive 
one, and once a fantasy appeals to him, he is no longer 

withdrawn. 

The importance of the teacher's participation in this kind 
of activity, and indeed in all musical activity, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. If she merely stands by and directs, the children 
tend to feel estranged, isolated, and at loose ends. But when 
she is also hopping, skipping, tumbling, or acting like a gust 
of wind or a rabbit, the situation is structured so that a feeling 
of “wc-ness” predominates. She can be used by the children 
in any way that fits their needs. She can play a cherishing 
role for those who need “mothering” and arc too shy to 
ask for it, or she can be a mild menace which is, in the end, 
overthrown and outwitted by the children. As long as she 
remains within the group, she also offers support to those 
who are not yet ready to sustain continuous contact on their 
own. We must not forget that many of these preschool and 
kindergarten youngsters have not yet reached the point at 
which they can initiate and maintain any sort of direct bond 
with other children; they need the good offices of the teacher 
to help bring to fruition their feelings of friendliness and their 

desire for companionship. 

Summary 

We have been discussing the ways in which music and 
movement can serve children by freeing them from painful 
self-consciousness, by making them better acquainted with 
their peers, and bv offering channels for the release of energy 
and the integration of movements. We have presented many 
protocols as evidence that music has special values for those 
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who suffer from a variety of difficulties. But we also recog¬ 
nize that we have only begun to explore the contributions a 
knowledgeable use of music can make to the mental health 
of children. Only as teachers gain more respect for the quality 
of their own contribution to the children’s development and 
regain some measure of spontaneity for themselves, will we 
be able to develop further the promise that music holds. 
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The following Suggestions to Observers and Suggestions for 
Recording were used in training observers who participated in 
the project on which this book is based. 


Suggestions to Observers 

Please read the following suggestions carefully. They may 
be very important for the success of your performance as an 

observer. 

RELATIONSHIP TO TEACHERS 

Try to keep in the background as much as possible. The 
good observer is unobtrusive, so that both teachers and children 

forget she is there. 

Please do not question teachers about anything while they 
are working. If possible, do not question them at any time 
Observe what is going on in the group sufficiently to keep 
out of the teacher's way when she is directing activities and 

routines. , , , . .. 

If the teacher approaches you, accept what she has to tell 

you graciously, but do not take the initiative in extending the 

conversation. . . . 

Even if the teacher should ask you to participate, please try 

not to do so. Be gracious if you have to refuse, but remember 

that you are an observer and should assume no responsibility 

for the children. 

RELATIONSHIP TO CHILDREN 

Again, keep in the background as much as possible. You 
cannot record if you are participating. 
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Try not to approach children or engage them in conversation. 

If children ask what you are doing, say something that is 
truthful, but noncommittal, like “Writing.” 

If children ask for your help, direct them to the teacher 
whenever possible. 

If the children get into serious difficulties, help them only if 
the teacher cannot be summoned quickly. 

Try to ignore children who seem to be bidding for your 
attention or who are following you. 

If children talk to you, smile or nod, but do not encourage 
them. 

Try to keep far enough away from the children so that you 
do not get in their way. 

Try to follow the child you are observing closely enough to 
lose nothing of what he does or says, but try to keep him from 
being overly conscious of your attention. 

If you are observing a group that plans to go to the play¬ 
ground or on a trip, go along with it and continue your 
observations. 

If you are sufficiently unobtrusive, the children will soon 
learn to ignore you. 

MATERIALS FOR OBSERVATIONS 

1. You will need a watch with a plain face and a large minute 
hand. 

2. Have a plentiful supply of paper that is easily handled. 
A writing board with a clip to hold the paper in place is useful. 

3. Be sure you have your assignment sheet with you on 
observation days. 

4. Keep the group enrollment list with you. If new children 
appear in the group, add their names. 

SUGGESTIONS ABOUT RECORDING OBSERVATIONS 

1. Learn the names of the children in the group to which 
you arc assigned and be sure you can identify them correctly 
before beginning the recording of the observations. 

2. Be sure to note the time you begin and the time you end 
each observation unit. If you can, indicate the end of each 
five minute interval. This can be done simply by writing the 
time in rhe margin of your recording paper every five minutes. 
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3 sure to indicate the order of each child observed, 

first, second, third or fourth child in the group assigned 

foVthe da y- A,so > indicate on each record whether it is the 

first, second, third of fourth record tor that child on that day. 

4’ Adequate recoids will require continuous recording as you 
are observing. It will be necessary to develop some set of short¬ 
hand or abbreviated symbols as you go along. 

5. Records should give a description of the situation in which 
the child was observed, and should report other children and 
teachers present in that situation. Everything the child says 
and does, and everything that is said and done to him for her, 
should be recorded exactly. Tone of voice, expression of face 
attitude of body, quality of movement should also be included 

whenever possible. . 

6 Because of the demanding character of recording, 5 minute 

rest periods between observations arc recommended whenever 

possible. If the time allows, some observation of the situation 

before beginning recording is advisable. 


Suggestions for Recording 

ADAPTED AND ABSTRACTED FROM MIMEOGRAPHED COPY OF 
“CHILD PSYCHOLOGY,” BY L. J. STONE, SECTION ON 
RECORDING AND OBSERVING CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 


Running records arc at once the most difficult and the most 
valuable records that you will make. Here it is your task t 
record so fully, so thoroughly, and so vividly that you con¬ 
struct the scene you have observed. You must actually freeze 
wha, you have seen in writing. The prime reqmremenu a.e for 
you to see what happens in as clear and unbiased a manner 
possible and then to communicate what you saw and felt ns 

fully and vividly as you can. . . f 

A good running record should include the grorr uchuihcr^f 

the child in a clearly stated context and within a definite t 
framework. By gross activities are meant the actual locomotions 
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of the child; where he is, where he goes, what he does, what he 
says and to whom he says it. The setting and background should 
be stated and the passage of time clearly indicated. 

2:27. Johnny has been riding a tricycle with two other children since 
rest-time. Three other children whom he has largely ignored are having 
a parade near the sandbox. The others, including his special friend Dick, 
arc absent today. One teacher is in the cloakroom; a student stands 
near the sandbox. 

John rides behind Carol, occasionally saying “beep-beep” and almost 
bumping into her. He stops suddenly and watches the ‘parade’ (one 
of the children is clanging pot-cover cymbals together). He gets off his 
bike and runs over to the ‘parade’ group. Shouts, “Hey, I’m a soldier!” 
He picks up a stick and falls in line between Edith and Billy. 

I his record of gross activities usually focuses on the child’s 
adaptive or purposive behavior and tells what he does and how 
he occupies his time. Often, however, such a record is incom¬ 
plete just because it is likely to omit nonadaptive behavior—the 
inconsequential but highly expressive movements and activities 
of the individual. We want to know what the child does , but 
we want our records also to tell what kind of a child this is. 
To be sure, the content of activities tells us something of this. 

I he child who is constantly riding a bicycle and climbing the 
Jungle Gym is different from the child who is usually swinging, 
rocking and pushing a doll carriage. But to understand the 
child better we need a more complete record and the second 
step is to give the finer details and the nonadaptive aspects of 
his behavior. Thus (the times are omitted in these examples) : 

Johnny has been riding a tricycle with two other children since rest- 
time. He constantly glances around him as he rides, and hunches his 
shoulder as he approaches other bikes. Three other children whom he 
has largely ignored are having a ‘parade’ near the sandbox. The others, 
including his special friend Dick, are absent today. One teacher is in the 
cloakroom; a student stands near the sandbox. 

John rides behind Carol, occasionally saying "beep-beep” and almost 
bumping into her. He stops suddenly and watches the ‘parade’ (one of 
the children is clanging pot-cover cymbals together), frowning, rubbing 
his cheek and shifting his feet on the pedals. He is flushed and per¬ 
spiring. He gets off his bike with sudden and superfluous energy, knock¬ 
ing the bike over and leaving it in his wake. His arms and legs go out 
from his body in wide sweeps as he runs, knocking over a doll carriage 

as he goes. Shouts, “Hey, I‘m a soldier!” He picks up a stick and fails 
in line between Edith and Billy. 
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The inclusion of these details and expressive movements 
helps one to visualize the child’s activities far better than is 
possible from a mere record of gross activities and locomotions. 
But still more is needed to round out and complete the picture 
of the individual if this behavior is to be presented vividly to 
someone who has never seen him before. We need to know 
not only what he does but how he does it. 

The addition of the “fine details” begins to round out the 
picture of the “how” but it is necessary to convey the quality 
of behavior; to characterize it in such a way that the personal 
stamp of the individual, always visible in all his actions, is 
also conveyed in the record. Sometimes using an apt and vivid 
verb rather than a general one will accomplish this; sometimes 
descriptive phrases and adjectives must be used: 


Johnny has been riding a tricycle with two other children since rest- 
time, tramping the pedals in his characteristic, super energetic 
emphasizing energy rather than precision and often missing a pedal for 
a half-turn. He constandy glances around him challengingly (as< tho g 
expecting interference?) as he rides, and hunches his ‘ 

tectively?) as he approaches other bikes. Three other children 
has largely ignored are having a ‘parade near the sandbox. The others, 
including his special friend Dick, are absent today. One teacher is in the 

cloakroom: a student stands near the sandbox. , . . 

John rides behind Carol, occasionally saying ‘•beep-beep »n d almos 
bumping into her. He stops suddenly and watches the parade (one of 
the children i. clanging pot-cover cymbals together), 'eowmng ruhb ng 
his check, and shifting his feet on the pedals. He is flushed and p 
spiring. He is utterly relaxed now, his body limply poured and draped 
over the tricycle—all his exuberant energy turned off as by a switch. 
Now he is completely oblivious of the other bikes, even £**" *"','*£ 
his own Just as abruptly the switch is turned on again, he gets off h 
bike with sudden and superfluous enorgy, knocking the bike and 

leaving 1 *it in his wake. His arms and legs go out from his body .» 
clumsy and violent wide lunging sweeps as he runs, his arms held awk¬ 
wardly, elbows close and fingers spread wide face very intent and tongue 
protruding from .hr side of ha mou,h . he knock, over ^doll earr^ge^ 
he goes. Shouts stridently, voice pitched high, Hey I 
picks up a .tick (gun?) and (all, m lme between Ed.th and Bdly. . . 


Finally it is important to add your impression and interpre¬ 
tation of the behavior you have recorded making it P erf «' V 
clear how you have seen it. In a few instances tins has been 

done parenthetically above. For example 
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Johnny’s behavior in this episode is a good sample of what can be 
seen every day. He shows remarkable focus on what he is doing-— 
usually completely shutting out everything else that is going on. He is 
remarkable for his energy and whole-hearted attack on whatever he is 
doing, putting his soul into it completely. For so vigorous a child his 
ability to relax is surprising: he is either completely in action, using 
every bit of himself, or utterly passive and quiet. These relaxed inter¬ 
ludes seem to come at regular intervals (this needs to be checked) and 
usually occur when he has finished one thing and is about to start some¬ 
thing else. He rarely “flits” from one thing to another: there is generally 
a clear beginning and end. 

It seemed to me that he had a chip on his shoulder today. He seemed 
to expect interference from the other children on the bikes and once 
or twice ran his bike into theirs as though to see what they would do 
about it. Also, when he joined the parade, it looked to me as though 
he expected to be rejected by the other children: he announced his 
intention to join them belligerently and he almost shouldered his way 
into the group. 

Note the importance, for example, of the last paragraph. The 
quality of belligerence might not be evident without specifi¬ 
cally calling attention to it, yet it may be the most important 
point of all in understanding Johnny’s behavior at this time. 
The interpretation may even be erroneous, but it can be checked 
against other evidence. A pseudo-objectivity which omitted this 
interpretation would simply deprive us of what might be our 
most significant information. At the same time, even if we 
assume that the interpretation is not correct, it may tell us a 
lot about the child. It might, for example, indicate how very 
intensive an energy-output Johnny shows—so that to someone 
who does not know him very well even his ordinary actions 
show so much drive that they seem hostile. 

Recording of this type “takes on many of the aspects of court 
reporting, with the added difficulty that it requires not merely 
mechanical speed and skill but judgment and sensitivity on 
the part of the observer.” It is essential to be free of encum¬ 
brances and to have a prepared notebook, so arranged that 
one does not need to look at it as one writes but can devote all 
one’s attention to the child. Abbreviations and symbols for 
common words and objects on the playground are yery help¬ 
ful. “Frequently the recorder’s greatest difficulty is not in set¬ 
ting down actual words or obvious locomotions and activities, 
but in noting the subtler characteristics of movement and ex- 
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pression which serve to convey the child’s mood and the emo¬ 
tional import to him of the events taking place. It is usually 
safest to set down some cue word or phrase along with some 
marginal indication that will readily catch the eye and not risk 
the danger of falling behind the whole action in seeking the 
mot juste. Immediately after the event the recorder can look 
for these cue signs and while the events are still fresh, elaborate 

the description as necessary.”* 

Whenever possible the recorder should go over the record 
immediately, filling in in this fashion, making sure that every¬ 
thing is legible and adding the interpretation. Only then is 
it safe to set the record aside before transcription, if necessary. 


Suggestions for Training Classroom Teachers 

to Observe Children at Play 


The. .nvest.oat.on on which this volume is based clearly indi¬ 
cated the desirability of giving nursery school ; nd k ; nd ', rg “ ''' 
teachers some training in the observation of children . p ay. 
The nonteaching observers who participated in the projec 
frequently mentioned the wealth of understanding and stimula¬ 
tion they derived from their record-taking, and there is ev ry 
reason why teachers should share that wealth. Although each 
teacher will inevitably develop her own ways of observ g, 
several general suggestions might be in order. , on 

It is highly desirable to keep some sort of running 
each child in the group. Brief notes might be jotted on filing 
cards every week-ideally, every day-showing not only the 
activities the child engages in but the way he reacts to .hem- 
To gain the necessary insight, the teacher shou.o p 
in the place of the child as far as possible, and^ focus her a, 
tendon on the child more than upon the activity. Brief notes 

♦L. J. Slone, Group Play Technique., Monogr. Soc. Res Child D.- 
v*lopm*nt, 6 (1941), 105. 
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on the general setting and atmosphere, the number of children 
involved, and the tempo of the play, should be included. It 
will be found that these daily or weekly notes will not only 
provide an overall impression of the child but also will indi¬ 
cate the direction in which he is moving. 

As a training procedure, it will be helpful to have the 
teachers-in-training make their observations in pairs. In some 
cases they might choose the children they wish to observe, in 
others they might observe the same child and compare notes 
afterwards. It is important to set a limit in time—say, five 
minutes—for these practice observations, so that they will learn 
to grasp all the major aspects of the child’s play behavior in 
a brief period. Judgment of the child should be avoided, and 
personal impressions should be put at the end of the record. All 
practice periods should be followed by a thorough discussion 
with the supervisor. 

The specific suggestions which follow were used in training 
the observers who participated in the project. Although they 
are too detailed for general use by teachers, we believe the 
broad pattern will be instructive, since it will serve as a re¬ 
minder of the major aspects to be observed, such as absorp¬ 
tion, indications of feeling, and relationship with other children. 
A second reason for their inclusion in this Appendix is to show 
how the project was conducted. 

ASPECTS TO BE NOTED WHEN OBSERVING CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 

In observing a child engaged with any creative medium, several 
objectives might be kept in mind: 

To discover what the material means to the child; i.e., is it 
something to be explored in its own right? to make something 
else of? to be manipulated? to be exploited in helping the 
child? 

To achieve a more penetrating understanding of the emotional 
needs of the child. 

To discover the unique values of the specific medium for 
given children. 

In order to achieve these objectives, reports should include 
some material on each of the following points: 

1) The situation in which the child is operating . This in¬ 
cludes other activities going on, number of children at the 
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activity being observed, proximity of teacher, general atmos¬ 
phere in room (noisy, peaceful, boisterous, rigidly controlled, 
etc.) availability of material being used, method of presenting it, 
time available for its use, restrictions set by the teacher. Can 
the child get the material by himself when he wants it. Is i 
set before him or are suggestions made that he use it. Can 
he have it if he asks for it, without specific direction on teacher s 
part? Is the amount or kind available controlled by teacher 
Is the child permitted to remain with it as long as he wishes. 

2) The child’s approach to the material. From what activity 
is he coming? Does he come at his own request, at teacher 
suggestion or because othe» are already engaged with the 
material? Is he eager, reluctant, or neutral about ^n - s 
he slow in getting started or docs he plunge right in. lh cs h 
«em apprehensive about the messiness or dirtiness involved? 
Does he P ask for any change in the material, . e„ more wate. for 
<dav or different colors in paints? Is he selective, haphazard, 
or impulsive in use of the material? Does he seem intent on 

making some,lung, or is he absorbed in manipulation alone^ 
3) Degree of child’s absorption with the material. Docs 
seem intent on what he is doing, or does he seem interested 
more in what the children near him are doing and work in . 

desultory fashion. Does he seem to be da > ( ^”" 1 '' nS ch 7ldren’ 

any real relationship either to the ma«<™l ° d" lcd 

Is his concentration span long or short. I activity as a 

from what he is doing? Does he seem to use the acuvi.v 

means to social contact rather than as an end n iti lh 

*2htusfa sett 

peraist^iri^^in^activh^^t^^hebpornt^of 1 ^^^ ^^i^ very 

le 5 0 T*ovLn< apparent in each session. Is 
there fny change apparent from the initial approach to the end 
of the session? Does he ^come progressive.y freer ^and mo^ 

mom U ?nTe^tion, 0 or d^she continue at one level throughout? 
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Does his mood change in any way as he works; i.e., does he seem 
to relax or become tense? If ordinarily quiet, does he become 
more articulate, or does he start vociferously and then quiet 
down? 

6) Manipulative action. Is child free or tense in his handling 
of the material? Is he careless or careful? Are his movements 
large and sweeping or small and precise? Smooth or jerky? 
Does he use material in the conventional way and stay within 
the limits set for its use, or does he explore it for less conven¬ 
tional possibilities that it may offer; i.e., by splashing, splatter¬ 
ing, or smearing paint or clay over self, floor, or furniture? 

7) Attitude toward material. Is the child willing to share the 
material with others or does he seem more intent upon collect¬ 
ing and hoarding it? Does he ask for more than he uses? If 
there is a shortage of material, does child make the best of the 
situation and use his share constructively? Does he use a great 
deal or very little? 

8) Tempo of work. Does child work rapidly or deliberately? 
Does he seem to hurry to finish what he is doing or is he 
leisurely in pace? Does his pace vary with different situations 
and activities or is it always about the same? 

9) Body movements. Does the child’s body seem tense and 
his movements constricted, or does he seem relaxed and able to 
use his body freely? Are his movements uncertain, jerky, or 
poorly coordinated? Is there a sureness about the way he does 
things and do his movements give evidence of good coordina¬ 
tion? Does he move his hands and arms freely and incorporate 
his whole body rhythmically as he works, or does he stand or sit 
rather rigidly, using parts of body only? Does he use right, left, 
or both hands? 

10) Verbalization. Does he talk, sing, hum, or use nonsense 
phrases as he works, either to himself or with others? Does he 
»'ver giggle or shout? Are his voice tones loud, shrill, excitable, 

■’ft, aggressive, tense, enthusiastic, or matter-of-fact? Exactly 

hat does he say, in his own words? Judging from his intona- 
‘ on, what is the purpose of his verbalization? 

^ote: The form in which the suggestions above have been cast 
may tempt the observer to trv to summarize, interpret, or ana¬ 
lyze the behavior he witnesses. That is not what we are suggest- 
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ing The specific items mentioned are only limited samples of 
many possibilities and are included only to help sensitize the 
observer to aspects of behavior that might otherwise not be 
included in the report. The good record is made up oi detailed 
descriptive material from which answers to questions like those 
put above could be derived. 


Additional Suggestions for Observing 

Specific Activities 


In observe the use of clay, finger-paint, easel paint and 
blocks the following aspects should be noted in add. on 
those mentioned above, which apply to observation of aUcrea¬ 
tive activities To avoid excessive repetition, many of the su 0 
gestions apply to several of the activities but are included in one 

USt c r‘ y ' Does the child pound, scratch, squeeze, roll, slap, 
throw tear or pick at the clay? Does he grimace, suck h.s lips, 

blink his eyes, change his facial expression often Does he mak e 

large or small objects, with or without definite foim, and rtsem 
bling actual ejects or not? ^^.'^“"making. copy 

^hat d mh 8 ;rs°ma n k S J, e ^w an° interest in their products? D 

z 

splash or wipe up the excess. . • rreations? 

product, compete with others or compare iw particular 

Does hi state that he is making something for » 
person? Is he eager to save it or does he desl n .t Doe he 

clean up of his own accord or by teacher ~ 

linger over the cleaning process an P ay wi finish- 

he comment on the dirtiness? What is ms m in 

ing-more aggressive, "’axed, ta ka we, act j vities that follow? 
his usual manner or differently in . _ touc h 

Finger-paint. Does the child start spontaneously or much 

the material hesitantly? Does he want to wash his hands imme 
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diately or later? How long does he remain at the activity? 
Does he inspect his hands, wipe the paint off, say anything 
about the paint on them, keep from getting it on his wrists or 
arms? Or does he smear it on his face and arms, on furniture 
or other people? Does he want many colors, consistently choose 
the same ones, mix them together, or keep them separated? 
Where does he place the paint initially? Does he spread it over 
the whole paper, go outside its limits? What is the direction of 
his strokes—in, out, up, down, concentric, zigzag? Is there a 
repetition of pattern or stroke? Does he let off steam by bang¬ 
ing, slapping, squeezing, etc.? Does he attempt to make a form 
or pattern, and does he name it or tell a story about it? Is he 
concerned with symmetry? How does he react when others 
comment on his products or when they get smeared or tom? 
What seems to be the principal source of satisfaction—the feel, 
color, design, chance to mess? 

Easel paint. Is the color choice free, suggested by other chil¬ 
dren, restricted bv the teacher or situation? How does the child 
grasp the brush? Is he careful about the amount of paint he 
uses or docs he use a great deal? Does he drip it on the paper, 
himself, the floor? Does he wipe it up carefully? Does he scrub, 
pat, attack the paper with the brush, or use exact, meticulous 
strokes? Does he over-paint? Does he ignore boundaries or 
emphasize them by making borders? Is he merely experiment¬ 
ing with the paint or does he make patterns? Does he always 
make the same kind of patterns? 

Blocks. Does he play by himself, always with others, or both 
at times? Does his behavior with blocks differ from his behavior 
at other t;. vs? Is there a relationship between his block struc¬ 
ture and l;.s own bodv form or the conditions under which he 
lives or his attitudes toward others? Does he often repeat the 
same design? Does he use his structures for protective or 
aggressive purposes? Is he more concerned with neatness or 
alignment or balance than with creating things he can use? 
Does he talk to the blocks as if they were human? Do they 
appear to represent people in his environment? Do the themes 
of his block-plav echo his family life? What is the general tone 
of his play—casual, hostile, protective, etc.? 
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Music Research Project 


Suggested Musical Selections 

Teachers may wish to experiment with recorded music as a 
means of quieting the children down at nap tun* 
explorations indicate that simple melod.es ar*J®"**£' 
particularly when played on wood wmds. The following 

includes some of the selections tned out. . • et mel- 

1. Bizet. Introduction to Carmen. (Flute and clarinet mel 

odic line- soft, soothing with lilting quality.) 

2. Britton Ben amin. Ceremony of Carols. Morr.stown Boys 
Choir (young voices and harp; very ethereal quality, simple 

and charming). . 

3. Chadwick, George. Symphonic Sketches: • 

4 Delius On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring. 

5. Ethnic Series. East Indian Music. (Exotic, weird, enchant- 

6. Humperdinck. Hansel and Crete.. Evening Prayer; Sand 
Man Prayer. 

7. Liadow. Cradle Song. . 

8 . Moussorgsky. Pictures at an Exhibition. 

9. Moussorgsky. Prelude to Khovantchina. 

Ill TaU^s, Thomas' Spem en Allium Nun Kuam Habui. Cond. 
,2. R y e^rder e In T d b Gui,ar Music. (Simple, soothing-.ul.ahies, 
13. Weber. Bassoon Concerto. (Light, airy, g a Y* classical.) 
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1. Macfarlane, Jean. The relation of environmental p.essur« 

to the development of the ch.ld s personahty and 

patterning. Journal of Pediatrics, la ( ) ■ ■ „ 

2. Kubie, Lawrence S. Problems parents can prevent Chdd 

Study, 26 (1949) : 38. 

3. Ibid., 26:37. • r n i av 

4. Erikson, Erik H. Stud.es in the .nterpretat.on of play. 
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The Nervous Child, 7 (1948): 320. school - 

6. Gillies, Emily. Therapy dramatics for the pu 

room. The Nervous Child, 7 (194 ) • • school 

7. Tipton, Gertrude. Mental hygiene in a war nu 
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Chapter II: Dramatic Play: Mirror of the Chdd 

1 Erikson Erik H. Studies in the interpretation of play. 
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7. Markey, Frances V. Imaginative Behavior of Preschool 
Children. Child Development Monographs, 18 (1935): 
63-68. Teachers College. 

8. Figures in parentheses indicate the average number of 15- 
minute periods during which the child was observed to 
engage in the type of activity noted. 

9. Markey. Imaginative Behavior of Preschool Children, 

18:70. 

Chapter 111: Dramatic Play: Instrument for Growth 

1. Isaacs, Susan. Social Development in Young Children, p. 
453. 

Chapter IV: In the Block Corner 

1. Johnson, Harriet. The Art of Block Building. 1933. 
Cooperative Schools Pamphlet No. 1, John Day. 

2. Alschuler, R. H., and L. W. H itwick. Painting and Per¬ 
sonality, A Study of Young Children. 1947. University of 
Chicago: Vol. I, 134-6. 

3. Lowenfeld, Margaret. Play in Childhood, p. 321. London, 
1935. 

4. Homburger, Erik. Configurations in play: clinical notes. 

Psychoanalytic Quarterly , 6 (1937): 170. 

5. Lowenfeld, Margaret. Play in Childhood, p. 62. 

6. Ibid., p. 222. 

7. Ibid., p. 208. 

8. For fuller presentation of Bud’s play behavior see Growing 
Through Play. Ruth E. Hartley, Col. Univ. Press, 1952. 

Chapter VI: What Clay Can Do for the Child 

1. Bender, L., and A. Woltmann. The use of plastic mateiial 
as a psychiatric approach to emotional problems in chil¬ 
dren. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 7 (1937): 

283-99. 

Chapter VII: The Use of Graphic Materials 

1. Alschuler, R. H., and L. W. Hattwick. Painting and Per¬ 
sonality, A Study of Young Children. Vol. I, p. 6. Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, 1947. 
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2. Lisa, Edward The graphic arts. 

Orthopsychiatry, 8 (1938) : 95-96. inter . 
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the project personnel. 

Chapter VIII: The Finger-Paint Experience 

1. Arlow, J. A., and Asja Kadis. 

chotherapy of children. American Journal o, v 

chiatry, 16 (1946) : 144-45. 

Chapter IX: Music and Movement: Fruitful Combing 

1. Buttolph, Edna. Music for young chddren. Chddhood 

Education , May, 1946: 443 • Caroline Zachry Insti- 

2. Sheehy, E. D. Lecture given at the Carotin 

tute of Human Development 195a Zachry Insti- 

3. Bird, Bonnie. Lecture given at th<r ^ Bird a profcs _ 

tute of Human Developmen , often uses dancing 
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Absorption 

in block-play, 106, 141 

in finger-painting, 280 
in music and movement activity, 

317 

in painting, 223, 227 
in water-play, 151, 164, 167-69, 
171-73, 178 
Adlcrblum, Evelyn, 1 1 
Aesthetic aspects of finger-paint¬ 
ing, 296 

Aggressive behavior 

in block-play, 110, 112 
in dramatic play: opportunity 
for constructive functioning 
of aggressive behavior, 91 , 
value in re-education of ag¬ 
gressive behavior, 10 
in finger-painting, 277, 286-88 
in music and movement activ¬ 
ity: aid in constructive rela¬ 
tionships, 316; salutary ef¬ 
fects, 305-9; social effects, 
323-25; sublimation, 299 
in painting, 240-44 
in use of clay, 190, 203, 205, 

206, 213 

in water-play, 163, 165-67 
records. 36-38, 44, 45, 57, 112, 
116, 123, 165, 201, 306 
role assigned to an inanimate 
object, 36 

role of play group in, 8 
Alschuler, R. H., cited, 220, 230, 
247; quoted, 100, 225 
Altshuler, Ira M., cited, 298 
Amnesia, for early childhood ex¬ 
periences, 6 


Analysis, painting, 257-65 
Animal role 

as experimentation in patterns 
of movement, 46 
attitude of teacher toward, 23 
preoccupation with, 41 
records. 20, 25-27, 35, 42-46, 
121, 310-12, 325-27 
release for aggression, 46 

Anxiety . oQO 

as expressed in color choice, I'd*. 

as interference to water-play, 

174 

concerning anatomy, 79-84, 

207-9 

painting as release for, 244-4? 

records. 39, 110, 117, 122, 136, 

283 • ft 

role of play group in, 8 

Arlow, Jacob A., cited, 270, 284 
Auto-therapy, 17 

Baby role, see Infantile role 
‘•Bad girl” role, 73 

Bcd-wettine, preoccupation witB, 

75-77 

vindication of child's needs, 
69-72 „ 

interpretation by observer, 343 
negativistic, 74 
quality, 343 

types, 342 . 

See also specific type, e.g.. Ag¬ 
gressive behavior 

Bells, 330 _ 

Bender, Lauretta, cited 209 231 

298, 334; quoted, IB/. 
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Bird, Bonnie, cited, 325, 334, 336; 
quoted, 330 

Bland, Jane Cooper, cited, 220, 
226, 231, 256 

Block-play, 99-150 

as aid to social integration, 138- 

43 

as means of releasing energy, 

102 

attitude of children toward, 

103-5 

attitudes of teachers toward use 
of, 103 

combination of creative expres¬ 
sion and mastery, 106 
danger of setting patterns, 148 
expression of hostile impulses 
in, 128 

functions: for release, 110; of¬ 
fer safe adventure, 121-24; 
serve passivity needs, 125-32; 
serve as substitute objects of 
hostility, 116-21 

materials for, 105, 106, 126, 
146 

meaning for the child, 101 
physical layout for, 103 
possibilities for group participa¬ 
tion, 142 

potentials of, 102 

role of teacher in, 110, 143-50 
sense of achievement and con¬ 
trol through, 107-9 
space and materials for, 146 
suggestions for observing, 350 
symbols and fantasy in, 132-35 
use in preschool age range, 99- 
150 

variety of values, 149 
Blocks 

and cozy places, 125-32 
as a first medium, 104-7 
as familiar link between home 
and school play, 142 
differences between well-ad¬ 
justed and poorly adjusted 
children in use of, 100 


substitute objects of hostility, 
116-21 

Boas, Franziska, cited, 298, 334 
Boys, see Sex, differences 
Buttolph, Edna, cited, 299 

Castanets, 330 
Child development 

contribution of block-play to, 
99, 137 

contribution of solitude to, 125- 
32 

contribution of water-play to, 
155 

dramatic play as reflection of, 
54-59, 84-91 

function of early years in, 4 
function of play in, 3-15 
influence of depth psychology, 
16 

meanings and functions of dra¬ 
matic play in, 16 
painting and drawing as instru¬ 
ments for, 221 

potential of music and move¬ 
ment in, 298 

through finger-painting experi¬ 
ence, 285-88 

through use of clay, 213-17 
Clay, 187-217 

difference between aggressive 
and well-adjusted children in 
use of, 213 

emotional values of, 203 
for projecting child’s private 
world, 214 

functions: as projective tool for 
communicating inner difficul¬ 
ties, 187; as raw material for 
creativity, 187 

help in solving problems of 
anatomy, 188 

individual reactions to, 201-3 ^ 
interest in anatomy shown in 
use of, 207-9 

stages in use of: exploration 
and experimentation, 194; 

product-procevs phase, '97: 
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recognition of certain charac¬ 
teristic and unique qualities, 
195-97; representation, 197 
substitutes for, 214 
suggestions for observing use of, 
349 

time limitations in use of, 217 
use of models in, 216 
value to child, 213-17 
value to teachers, 213-17 
variety of fantasy expressed in, 
210-12 

variety of meanings for child, 
187 

Clay-water type of play, 209 
Color choice 

clue to personality, 258, 270 
in finger-painting, 292 
in painting, 255 

number of colors available for, 
266 

significance in understanding of 

child, 255 

Communication 

desirability of providing chan¬ 
nels for, 5 

dramatic play as a means of, 18 
idiomatic nature of dramatic 
play in, 40-47 
nonverbal, 7, 8, 9 
of thoughts and feelings, 13 
painting as form of, 226 
through block-play, 101 
through clay, 187, 215 
through finger-painting, 290 
through play, 40-44 
Conductor role, 41 
“Cop” role, record, 90 
Coriat, I. H., cited, 298 
Cowboy role, 41 
Crayons, 218 

child's use of, 225 
understanding of child through 
comparison of use of paints 
and, 259 
Creative activities 

aspects to be noted when ob¬ 
serving, 346-49 


Cymbals, 301, 330, 334 


Dance, see Music and movement 

Dance-play form, 336 

Defiance, water-play as outlet for, 

165 

Depth psychology, 16 
Despcrt, J. Louise, cited, 220, 231 
Destructive behavior, 51 
in dramatic play, 38 
in painting, 240-44 
outlet for, in water-play, 165 
records, 30, 136, 138 
release in block-play, 114-16 
sublimation through music and 
movement, 299 

without guilt in use of clay, 203 
Dramatic play, 16-99 

as effective social education, 18 
differences in roles of well-ad¬ 
justed and ill-adjusted chil¬ 
dren, 51-53 

for emotional re-education, 10 
functions: expression of press¬ 

ing needs, 32; imitation of 
adults, 28, 29; intensification 
of real life role, 29; reflection 
of child’s growth, 54-08; re¬ 
flection of home relationships 
and life experiences, 30-32; 
release for unacreptahlr im¬ 
pulses, 34-38; reversal of usu¬ 
al role, 38-40; solution of 
problems, 59-62 
idiomatic nature of, 40-47 
in music and movement activity, 
331. 325-28, 334 
indication of duality of needs, 


84 

instrument for growth, 54-98 
normative framework for study 

of. 22-27 . 

reflection of interaction of in¬ 
ner needs with external 

cvrnts, 21 

•ex differences in, 47-51 
value to adults, 19-22, 54-9; 
aid in sensing flavor of child s 
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Dramatic play (cont.) 

world, 66-69; indication of 
child’* needs, 69-72; indica¬ 
tion of child’* preoccupation* 
and problems, 74-84; indica¬ 
tion of what child think* of 
himself, 72-73 
value to child, 16-19 
Drawing as outlet for active chil¬ 
dren, 231 

Drum, 300, 301, 330, 334 

Easel painting, see Painting 
Echolalia, 313 
Educational therapy, 4 
Egocentric behavior, 74 
Egocentric speech, 7 
Emotional re-education, 10 
Enclosures with blocks, use* of 
125-32 

Erikson, Erik, cited, 16, 17, 20; 
quoted, 8 

Exercises executed to music, 318 
Extern alization 

through block-play, 101, 135 

through dramatic play, 17, 19 
through painting, 238, 251 

Fantasy 

combined with reality, 96 
importance of exploring, 6 
in block-play, 101, 135-38 
in finger-painting, 290-92 
in music period, 326-28; 335 
involving body products, 208 
of destruction, 87 
of leadership and strength, 137 
of power, 89, 108 
painting as a bridge to reality 
from, 231 

significance in understanding of 

child, 335 
unverbalized, 84-91 
use of, in clay, 189, 198, 210- 
12 

use of, in water-play, 151-86 
passim 


value of dramatic play in, 16- 
19, 93 

Father role, 46, 50, 62-66; by 
girl, 74 

Fear 

as shown in dramatic play, 70 
expressed through play activi¬ 
ties, 12 

of attacks on body, 82 
overcome in block-play, 124 
records , 42, 43, 130 
See also Anxiety 
Finger-painting, 270-97 
advantages of, 270 
appeals, 273-79 

attitude of teachers toward, 272 
child’s approach to, 284-89 
color choices in, 292 
comparison with other graphic 
arts, 259 

effects on children, 272 
implications in, 295 
indications of fantasy in, 290-92 
interest in form, 292-95 
kinesthetic pleasure in, 281 
meaning of products in, 290-97 

release in, 279-82 
suggestions for observing, 349 
tactile experience in, 276-79 
understanding children through, 
259-61 
use of, 271 
Fireman roles, 41 
Frustrations 

offset by dramatic play, 19 
record, 161 

teacher-induced, 118, 185, 216, 
218-20, 224-25, 268 

Games executed to music, 318 
Gillies, Emily, quoted, 10 
Girls, see Sex, difference* 

Gongs, 330, 334 
Graphic arts, 218-97 

analysis of children’s personali¬ 
ties through product* in, 257- 
65 
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comparison of types of, 259 
materials used in, 218, 233, 267 
Grief-stricken child, record, 93 
Grimacing, 313 

Group preventive education, 6 

Group singing, 303 

Growth, see Child development 

Hattwick, L. W., cited, 220, 230, 
247; quoted, 100, 225 
Homburger, Erik, cited, 101 
Hostility 

blocks as substitute objects, 
H6-21 

expressed in block-play, 112, 
128 

expressed in dramatic play, 33, 
38, 46 

expressed through use of clay, 
205, 206 

painting as release for, 240-44 
records , 118, 120, 140, 166 
salutary effects from music and 
movement, 305-9, 316 
water-play as outlet for, 165 


value of dramatic play in re¬ 
education, 10 

with blocks, 113 _ 

with clay, 201, 202, 233-35, 

237-43 

Initiative in water-play, 171 
Instrumental music, 303 
Isaacs, Susan, cited, 16, 17, 20; 
quoted, 97 

Johnson, Harriet, quoted, 99 

Kadis, Asja, cited, 270, 284 
Kinesthetic sensation through fin¬ 
ger-painting, 273-79, 281, 

296 * 
Kubie, Lawrence S., quoted, 5, 

6, 13 

Laughter, unprovoked silly, 313 
Liss, Edward, cited, 220, quoted, 

230 , • oo. 

“Listening” periods for music, 3 33 

Lowenfeld, Margaret, cited, 6, lb, 
17, 121, 298; quoted, 1UU, 

101 


Imitation of adults in dramatic 
play, 28 

Immature children 

satisfactions through water-play, 
162-65, 168 
Infantile role 

records, 32, 33, 70, 71, 75, 77, 
78, 96, 97, 326 
Inhibited child 

color choices of, 270 

effect of music and movement 

on, 313 

group participation in work 

with clay, 213 

growth through dramatic play, 
55-59 

in finger-painting, 260, 273-75, 
284 

in water-play, 174 

need for protected play, 90 

painting as release for, 232-39; 

240-44 


lacfarlane, Jean, cited 5 
larkey, F. V., cited, 20, 23, 25 

normative outline of dramatic 
play for preschool years, 23- 

lental health, objectives for chil¬ 
dren, 13 

lental hygiene, 3 

Mother role, records, 21, **». **» 

63, 67-69, 70, 71; by boy, 
72, 82 

dotifs in dramatic play, 51 
Movement patterns 

experimentation with, 46 
imitation of animals, 27 
in painting, 222 

music and, 298-337 

* « 


» a • ♦ 




Musical experiences in preschool 
situations, 300-305 
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Musical instruments, 300, 301, 330 
Music and movement, 298-337 
appeal to children, 304 
as form of escape, 335 
contributions to child’s devel¬ 
opment, 298 
“listening” periods, 333 
release from emotional stress, 
307-16 

salutary effects on hostile and 
aggressive children, 305-9 
satisfaction provided for specific 
needs, 325 
self-control in, 312 
size of the group, 333 
social integration through, 316- 
25 

stimulation to inhibited child, 

313 

sublimation of child’s aggressive 
and destructive urges, 299 

value for non-English-spcaking 

children, 308 

Music research project, suggested 
musical selections for 
use in, 351 
Mutism, 313 

Nervous Child, The, 10 
Neurotic episodes of childhood, 8, 

17 ’ 

New York (city) 

project for understanding 
child's problems through free 
play, 11 

New York (city) nursery centers 
records of child’s use of clay, 
189 

Newsprint, 218 . 

Normative outline of dramatic 
play for preschool years 
(Markcy), 23-25 

Observations, value of series of 
consecutive records, 62-66 
Observers 

suggestions to, 339-45 
training of, 14 


Oilcloth, use in finger-painting, 
296 

Orderliness, rebellion against de¬ 
mands for, 288 

Paint brushes, 218 

adequate supply needed, 266 
quality of strokes with, 258 
use of, 222, 232, 243, 248-50 

Painting, 218-97 

analysis through, 257 
as expression of feelings and 
emotions 220, 221-25 
as form of communication, 226 
attitude of child toward, 218- 
20; 247-54 

attitude of teacher toward, 218- 

20 

child’s attitude toward finished 
product, 253 

child’s personality evaluated 
through, 257-65 

color choice in, clue to child’s 
personality, 247 
comparison of types, 259 
exploration and experimentation 

in, 221-25 

for release, 230-47; from anxi¬ 
ety, 244-47; from overinhi¬ 
bition, 232-39; of aggression, 
240-44 

kinds of children attracted to 
easel, 230 

materials for use in, 218, 233, 
267 

meanings of children’s paint¬ 
ings, 254-65 

relation to personality, 247-54 
suggestions for observing, 350 
use of materials by children, 240 
value to adults’ understanding 
of child, 247-69 

Painting, finger, see Finger-paint¬ 
ing 

Paint jars, 218 

Paints 

adequate supply nreded, 266 
application to self by child, 282 
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handling of, 271 
mixing, 252, 266 
relation to anal interests and 
toilet training, 276 
substitute for direct investiga¬ 
tion and manipulation of 
body products, 232 
use of, 248-50 
Paper, 218 

child’s work affected by space 
limits of, 258-60 
need of adequate supply, 266 
use in painting, 255 
Passivity needs, 125-32 
Patterns of play in preschool cen¬ 
ters and kindergartens, 27- 
40 

Permissiveness 

in water-play, 177, 180-84 
of blocks, 142, 149 
of clay, 213-17 
Phonograph, 300, 330, 331 
Piano, 300, 330 
Play activity 

child’s use of, 8 
patterns of, 27 
study of potentials of, 3 
See also specific type, c.g.. Dra¬ 
matic play 
Play materials 

child's relation to, 346-49 
study of potentialities of, 3 
Poorly adjusted child 

dramatic play for, 51-53 
use of blocks, 100 
Poster paints, 218, 251 
Power 

expressed in use of clay, 203 
fantasy of, 59-62, 107-9 
need for, as expressed in dra¬ 
matic play, 51 

sense of achievement and con¬ 
trol through blocks, 107-9 
sense of, in water-play, 159 
Product-process phase 
in painting, 224 
in use of clay, 197, 229 


Protection, need for, 51 
Psychic equilibrium, 17 
Psychodrama, techniques of, 73 
Psychotherapy 

potential of music and move¬ 
ment to, 298 

use of finger-painting in, 270 
Puppets, use of, 10 


Rappaport, Jack, cited, 231 

Rattles, 330 

Reality value of play experi¬ 
ences, 19 

Recording observations 
by observers, 3 10 
by teachers, 345-50 
daily series of notations useful 

in, 62 

methods of, 14 
of children at play, 3 
suggestions for, 341-45 
Records, play (protocol ): see un¬ 
der specific behav ior, e g-, 
Aggressive behavior : or spe¬ 
cific role, e g.. Animal role; 
or specific play activity, 
e.g.. Dramatic play 


Relaxation . , . , . 

in co/y places made with blocks, 

125-32 . . 

through finger-painting, 
through painting, 227 245 

through water-play, 167-b * 
Resentment, water-play as outlet 

for, 165 

Rhythmic activities, 334 
Rhythmical body movements con¬ 
nected with painting, 22b 
Rhythm instruments, 330, 331 

Rhythms, 304, 331 

in preschool situation, 300 
release of emotions througV , 

299 

Role of authority, 90, 137 
Role of cultural factors 

ln determining play activities of 

children, 25 
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Role of play in child’s develop¬ 
ment, 17 

Role of the group, 8 
Roles in child's play 

as expression or extension of 
basic problems, 9, 62 
compensatory, 89 
designed to frighten other chil¬ 
dren, 34, 248 

duality in, as expression of con¬ 
flicting needs, 34-38 
imitation of adults, 28-29 
in dramatization of music, 299 
meaning of, derived from child’s 
personal history, 20 
reflection of response to group, 
41 

reversal of usual, 38-40 
sex differences, 47-51 
significance of child’s choice of, 
335 

similar meanings conveyed 
through different, 46 
types, see specific type, e.g., An¬ 
imal role 

Schachtel, Ernest G., cited, 6 
Security, need for, 70 
Self-confidcnce 

developed in block-play, 124; 
in dramatic play, 90 
Sense experience 
child’s use of, 6 

through water-play, 156-59, 177 
with clay, 194 
with paints, 221 
Sex 

anxiety concerning anatomy, 
79-84 

confusion concerning roles, 82 
differences: in block-play, 128; 
in dramatic play, 47-51 ; in 
water-play, 184 

interest expressed in use of clay, 
203, 207-9 

Shaw, Ruth Faison, cited, 273 
Sheehy, E. D., cited, 299; quoted, 
330 


Singing, 330, 331 
Slavson, S. R., quoted, 8 
Snow, use in play, 214 
Soap bubbles, 156-58; 160, 161 
Social development 

contribution of water-play to, 
169-71 

in block-play, 127, 138-43 
in dramatic play, 18, 93 
in finger-painting, 280, 283, 286 
teacher’s role in, 97 
through music and movement, 
299, 314-25 
through painting, 238 
through use of clay, 191 
Solitude, need for, 105, 125-32 
Songs, 12, 300 
Speech of early childhood, 7 
Spontaneity 

in block-play, 107 
in dramatic play, 16, 98 
in finger-painting, 281, 285 
in painting, 223, 243, 259 
liberating effect of water, 173, 
185 

stultifying effect of modeb on, 
216-17 

Stone, L. J., quoted, 341-45 
Submissiveness, 29, 38 

Tactile sensations 

through finger-painting, 273-79, 
296 

through water-play, 163 
Tambourines, 301 
Teacher 

approaches to water-play, 176- 
86 

attitude in getting child started 
in painting experience, 268 
attitude toward aggressive use 
of blocks, 110 

attitude toward child’s "un¬ 
acceptable” emotions, 12 
attitude toward clay, 189-91 
attitude toward finger-painting, 
272 
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attitude toward finished prod¬ 
uct in finger-painting, 295 
attitude toward multidimen¬ 
sional expression, 9, 10, 12, 

13 j 

attitude toward music and 

movement activity, 299-301 

attitude toward water-play, 

152-54 

evaluation of musical experi¬ 
ences, 303 

in •‘substitute” mother role, 95 
need for understanding free ex¬ 
pression in finger-painting, 

289 

relation to child’s personality 
development, 13 
relations with observers, 339 
role as confidant, 215 
role in block-play, 110, 143-50 
role in dramatic play, 91-98 
role in music and movement ac¬ 
tivity, 328-38 

suggestions to, for understand¬ 
ing child through painting, 

265 

supervision in block corner, 

143-50 . 

support given to withdrawn 

child, 322 

training in observation of chil¬ 
dren’s play, 345-50 
understanding the child through 

dramatic play, 19-27; 
through painting, 247-69 
use of dramatic play as clue to 
child’s life outside nursery 
group, 74 

willingness to accept meanings 
of child’s dramatic play, 82 
Tension 

as shown in crayon drawing, 

259 

as shown in finger-painting, 26 
benefits of water-play for re¬ 
lieving, 167-69 


play with clay as release from, 

213 

relaxation of, in music, 307 
release in block-play, 110 
release in dramatic play, 19 
role of play group in, 8 
time of greatest, 245 
Tipton, Gertrude, quoted, 1 1 
Tom-toms, 330 
Triangles, 301, 330 

Vigotsky, L. S., cited, 7 
Visual sensations through finger¬ 
painting, 273-79 

Water 

as basic material for play, 152 
fascination for children, 151 
neutral quality of, 175 
versatility of, 1 73 
Water-clay type of play, 209 

Water-play, 151-86 

benefits of, 151-86; basic sense 
experience, 156-59; feeling of 
mastery, 159-62; liberating ef¬ 
fects, 169-73; outlet for ag¬ 
gression, 165-67; relaxation 
and absorption, 167-69; sat¬ 
isfactions for the immature, 
162-65; sense of participation 
in adult world, 184; versatil¬ 
ity of water, 1 73-76 
combined with use of color, 252 
contribution to child's develop¬ 
ment, 1 55 
defined, 154 

materials used in, 154, 163, 17 7 
teachers’ approaches to, 176-86 

Well-adjusted child 

analysis of painting of, 260-63 
choice of color, 292 
dramatic play for, 51-53, 65 

in water-play, 159-60 

usc of blocks, 100, 108, 109, 

111 , 125 
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Well-adjusted child (cont.) 
use of clay, 213 
with finger-paints, 275, 285 
Withdrawn child 

effect of painting on, 231 
in water-play, 174 
music and movement’s contri¬ 
bution to, 318-23 
record of growth, 59-62 


use of blocks, 106, 129 
use of painting, 231, 237, 241, 
250, 258 

value of dramatic play in re¬ 
education, 10, 33 
with clay, 201 
with finger-paints, 277 
Woltmann, A., cited, 209; quoted, 
187 





